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Keep them lovely to say pleasant things 


A gracious hand outstretched gives 
a welcome more cordial than words 

. a little half-finished gesture 
cam agree or protest or wonder. 
These sensitive hands of yours act 
in a thousand little dramas for all 
your world to see. 


Naturally you want them to 
look smooth and white and gently- 
cared for! You want them to say 
nice things about you! 


Has it occurred to you, as to so 
many other women, that, with all 
the tasks they have to do, home- 
keeping hands can stay soft and 





smooth? That their loveliness 
need not be squandered upon harsh, 
drying soap which parches away 
their satiny whiteness? 


Ivory Soap, which cares so gen- 
tly for lovely complexions and 
bathes so kindly such multitudes 
of tiny new babies—which is al- 
ways ready to guard all sensitive 
and delicate and beautiful things 
—protects millions of busy hands 
a dozen times a day. 

When they tub downy baby 
woolens, or wash aristocratic 
Wedgwood cups, or mahogany or 


porcelain—whenever they use soap 
—hands are safeguarded if they 
use Ivory. 


Women who use Ivory for every- 
thing know that its quick, lasting 
suds make soap-and-water tasks 
pleasanter. But more important— 
they have learned that Ivory’s 
purity keeps their hands younger 
and prettier. 

With Ivory to protect them all 
day long, your hands can say nice 
things about you always! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


—— Kind to everything it touches 
99*%0% Pure - It Floats 
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bhi moderns dentists 
crusade against “PINK TOOTH BRUSH 


os 


99 


Specialists point out both 
the reason and the remedy 
for troubles of the gums 


From a standard text: 


“The use of natural foods has been 
replaced by highly processed substi- 
tutes from which the coarseness is re- 
moved, so that the need for mastica- 
tory effort is greatly diminished, with 
the resulting detrimental effect on the 
teeth and their supporting structures.” 


From an article ina dental journal: 


“If the gum tissue is artificially stim- 
ulated, a change takes place in the 
texture which . . . seems to act as a 
protective armor . . . and makes in- 
gress of infection extremely difficult.”’ 


From a well-known practitioner: 


“The instant the gums are brushed 
properly, the blood starts to flow 
more rapidly and new life and color 
make their appearance."* 





HE very real relation between our diet 

and our gum troubles is recognized by 
each and every dental authority whose words 
are quoted above in the panel on the very 
page you are reading. 

Our soft foods have damaged our gums 
—have made them tender. Today gums 
bleed too easily. “Pink tooth brush” appears 
—a sign of weakened gums, a very possible 
forerunner of more stubborn troubles to 
come—gingivitis, Vincent's disease, and per- 
haps even the more infrequent pyorrhea. 


The way to have firm, 
healthy gums—beautiful, white teeth 


Read what these authorities say about soft 
food. Regard carefully how they recommend 
gum massage to restore to the tissues the 
exercise and stimulation they require. These 


quotations are from published works, and in 
them, as becomes professional etiquette, there 
is no urge to the use of any special product. 


But there are thousands of good dentists 
who urge the use of Ipana Tooth Paste to 
their patients—as the medium for massage 
of the gums as well as for the regular clean- 
ing of the teeth. 


The reason is simple. Ipana contains zira- 
tol, a preparation with well-known antisep- 
tic and hemostatic properties. Ziratol gives 
Ipana the power to tone and stimulate the 
gums, building them to sound and sturdy 
health. This property of Ipana is one of the 
important reasons for the hearty professional 
support it has enjoyed ever since the day 
it was placed upon the market. 


So follow the sound advice of these spe- 
cialists. Give your gums, twice a day, this 


gentle frictionizing with the brush or with the 
fingers. It’s very simple. It takes but a mo- 
ment of time, and it may help you avoid 
years of trouble. 


Why a full-size tube makes 
the better test of Ipana Tooth Paste 


Below is the usual coupon, which will bring 
you a ten-day test of Ipana—enough to judge 
its delicious taste, its fine flavor and its power 
to make your teeth clean, white and brilliant. 
No tooth paste excels Ipana in these respects. 

But a full-size tube contains more than one 
hundred brushings and will last overa month 
—long enough for Ipana to demonstrate its 
benefits to your gums. So make this fairer 
test with a large tube from the nearest drug 
store. Get it today and let Ipana start its good 
work for you tonight. 


cot I PA N A Tooth Pas te keoo- 


iq MADE MAKERS or SAL 
"BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G6a,73 West Street. New York City 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA: Enclosed is a rwo- 
cent stamp to-cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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—and equip now with Dayton Stabilized Balloons 


fom tires on that new car may look \ 


fine now. But how will they look 


when your car is just beginning to give 
you its best performance? Are they \ 


tires to which you would willingly trust 
your life after they have pounded 
away on the road for ten thousand miles 
or more? 

Will they have sufficient life and 
stamina to stand the strain of quick 
starting, fast traveling, sudden turn- 
ing, instant stopping—or will you be in 
constant fear of an untimely puncture 
or blow-out ? 

Dayton Stabilized Balloons are still in 


b 
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their prime when ordinary tires are 
entering the danger zone. 

There is a margin of safety of thousands 
of miles in these amazing tires. Extra 
thousands of miles you may never use. 
Because Dayton Stabilized Balloons are 
still going strong when the average man 
trades in his car. Yet, though you run 
them only 5,000 miles or many times 5,000 
miles, this extra safety and trouble-free 
service make them the most economical 
tires you can buy. The extra mileage is 
added value. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Makers of Dayton Thoro- 
bred Extra-ply Cords for 
large diameter wheels, 





Dayton Maximaire Fan 
Belts, chosen by 85% of 


America’s automobile 
L oO and truck manufactur- 
ers as original equipment 


Dayton Thorobred Tubes—famous companions to Dayton Tires 
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Memberships are Free 
in The LITERARY GUILD! 


and Save You mad the Price of the Best New Books 


HE Literary Guild of- 
Titers readers a unique 
opportunity to join a 
movement of first impor- 
tance to the future of Amer- 
ican letters. Play-goers of 
discrimination have their 
Theatre Guild, an organiza- 
tion which has raised the 
standard of good drama ma- 
terially in America. Now— 
through the efforts of a 
group of educational and 
literary leaders — you can 
belong to a similar society, 
engaged in selecting the 
best books from the presses 
of all publishers and spon- 
soring those no cultured 
American will care to miss. 
The many advantages of member- 
ship, the prestige of being asso- 
ciated with such a work, the actual 
cash saving on the price of new 
books, and all the 





cialists. By arrangement with all 
leading publishing houses, they 


know exactly what major manu- 
scripts each one will publish. From 
these they choose the 








other privileges en- 
joyed by members 
create the impression 
that the Guild is lim- 
ited to wealthy patrons 
only! THIS IS NOT 
THE CASE! 


Membership in The 
Literary Guild is ab- 
solutely free. You 
can join today and 
begin at once to 
realize a considerable 
saving in actual cash 
on one of the leading 
books published each 
month in America. 
You can not read even 
a small fraction of all 





EDITORIAL BOARD 
Editor-in-Chief 
CARL VAN DOREN 
Critic — Novelist —Lecturer at 
Columbia University 
Associate Editors 
GLENN FRANK 
President of the University of 
Wisconsin 
ZONA GALE 
Author of “Miss Lulu Bett” 
“Preface to a Life,” etc. 
HENDRIK VAN LOON 
Author of ‘‘The Story of Man- 
kind,” ‘Tolerance, ‘“‘ Amer- 
ica,”’ etc. 
ELINOR WYLIE 
Poet — Novelist — Author of 


“Jennifer Lorn,” “Black Ar- 
mor;” “The Orphan Angel,” 
etc. 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Dramatic Editor of the Nation 
Author of psychological biog- 
raphy—*‘ Edgar Allan Poe.” 








most important ones 
each month to read. 
A final selectionis then 
made of the ONE 
book that represents 
the most significant 
and worth while liter- 
ary achievement of 
the month. 


Carl Van Doren is 
Editor-in-Chief of this 
advisory board. Every 
Guild book carries 
his endorsement, 
backed by the opin- 
ion of Glenn Frank, 
President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; 
Zona Gale; Joseph 








the books that pour from the presses 
of our leading publishers. But there 
is a way for you to read and own the 
leading books that you will hear dis- 
cussed everywhere, one each month 
in the year. 


The Guild Plan 
Solves Your Greatest 
Reading Problem 


The Literary Guild is close to the 
heart of the book world. Its editors 
are writers, educators, literary spe- 


Wood Krutch; Elinor Wylie and 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. 


This earnest group of men and 
women answer your greatest book- 
buying question: What books are 
worth buying? 

You can now enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being the first in your com- 
munity to read the books that the 
nation will be discussing a few 
weeks later. Your membership in 
the Guild makes you an authority 
on the worth while in current books 
—both fiction and non-fiction. You 
will always know that the Guild 


book is the month’s chosen 
book. 


Twelve BooksaYear 
for the Price of SIX 


Beside the cultural ad- 
vantages of being always in 
touch with the most enter- 
taining and important new 
booksas they are published, 
receiving your books the 
same day or before the 
booksellers receive them, 
you pay only half price for 
your books. 

Instead of the regular 
trade binding, which you 
will see everywhere, all 
Guild books are specially 
bound and stamped with the name 
of the organization. This binding 
distinguishes the Guild books, sets 
them apart as special edilions, en- 
hances their value. Books in the 
Guild binding on your shelves or 
table-top stamp you as a person of 
cultivated taste in literature, a reader 
actively interested in this movement 
to promote the best in current 
books. Tasteful, durable, sturdy; 
each Guild book is made to be read 
and re-read many times, as books 
of such great interest always are. 


Your satisfaction is assured. Mail 
the coupon at once for a detailed de- 
scription of the Guild and the many 
advantages of membership to you. 
Your request for information does 
not involve the slightest obligation. 


THE LITERARY GUILD of AMERICA 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 32-R.B., New York City 





THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 32-R. B. 
New York City 

I would like to know more about the 
Guild. You may send me a copy of 
WINGS, free and without obligation. 








Le Parfum Ideal is no mere simple 
fragrance—no ordinary odeur. 
On the contrary, it is a8 complex 
as a beautiful woman—gay, allur- 
ing, sophisticated, vital—yet al- 
ways charmingly elusive. 


Ideal is an odeur that could only 
be conceived in Paris, and could 
only be created by Houbigant. It 
endows one with a touch of the 
unusual, a trifle of the myster- 
ious. And so its use is a very im- 
portant contribution to the toi- 
lette of the really clever woman, 
which must be of an infinite but 
never obtrusive smartness. 


The Ideal odeur can be had in 
very smart flacons, so convenient 
for the purse, which the shops 
sell at $1. In larger sizes it is 
priced at $12.50, $6.75, $3.50, 
$1.75. And quite the smartest 
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“Laugh, you sardonic scoffer, but I’m perfectly 
willing to confess that the girl is really my ideal.” 


“Your Parfum Ideal, rather. No doubt the lady 
is fully aware of the witchery of that irresistible 

















Houbigant perfume.” 


toilet accessory of the season is the 
new six sided Houbigant single com- 
pact, powder with extra refill, $1.50, or 
rouge, at $1.00. Le Parfum Ideal is also 
available in face powder, talc, bath 
salts, toilet water, soap, etc. 





Write for the fascinating book,“ Things 
Perfumes Whisper,” which contains 
much interesting information on per- 
fume. It will be sent you without cost 
together with 5 sachets of Houbigant 
an if you merely write to Dept. 257 
Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th St., New York 
Houbigant, Ltd., 46 St. Alexander St., Montreal 
Prices quoted apply only to U. S. A. 


HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


PARFUMEUR TO THE NOBILITY OF THREE CENTURIES 
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Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 


Manuscripts and art material submitted for publication 
ly be received on the understand- 

ing that the publisher ond editors shall not be responsible 
for loss or injury thereto = such manuscripts or art 
p or in transit. 


in this magazine will on 





material are in the p 
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net's Nest,” has written the 
mystery novel of this ex- 
citing moment: At the 
rehearsal of a fashionable 
wedding, the bridegroom 
is called to the phone; 
he recognizes the voice, is 
obliged to respond to its 
request, and— 

You will have the star- 
tling consequence in this 
magazine for July, entitled: 


“The Wedding Guest.” 
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Psychologically Considered 


By GEORGE E. JOHNSON, 


Associate Professor, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
Author of “‘ Education Through Recreation” 


es summer camp restores to children 
much of the naturalness of living that 
the modern community in so many ways 
tends to take away. The full significance 
of this is not disclosed in the bare state- 
ment. Biologists and sociologists have 
long emphasized what they regard as an 
antagonism between human nature and 
the demands of complex modern society. 
The burden of adjustment is too great for 
many. 


If this be true with respect to adults, 
it is still more so with respect to children 
and youth. Educators are recognizing 
today the need of wholesome yet free 
expression of the child’s inborn tendencies 
and of the many resulting tendencies so 
naturally and generally acquired by chil- 
dren on the basis of the inborn. The 
camp environment, closer to nature and 
socially simpler, i$ ideal for the expression 
of these tendencies freely yet whole- 
somely. It gives zest and joyousness in 
the experiences that naturally occur in 
the child’s life. Thus the weeks in camp 
insure against the suppression or cramp- 
ing of the inborn tendencies or their 
diversion into unwholesome forms. 


The chief value of the summer camp, 
however, is not in this negative aspect 
or in the prophylactics of camp life. The 
positive influences are of even greater 
importance. An observer of the activities 
of children in a good camp can readily 
understand and appreciate how so much 
of human nature finds natural and whole- 
some expression in ways to develop such 
traits as: energy; liking for effort; industry; 
initiative; love of achievement in certain 


lines, hence ambition; courage; persist- 
ence; self-control; confidence; sociability ; 
sympathy; cooperation; and many others. 
He also knows how these activities, 
which have become associated with deep 
enjoyment, tend to establish youthful 
standards of right behavior in harmony 
with desires in such a way as to result in 
mental integration. In this way, certain 
moral traits develop in harmony with and 
not contrary to existing predispositions 
and attitudes. This is of fundamental 
importance in early moral training, for it 
makes possible the identification of the 
child’s self, his desires and his interests, 
with right behavior. 


It is this point of view of right be- 
havior and its relation to moral conduct 
that is deepening the conviction that in 
camp life one holds the vantage ground 
in moral education. The great moral 
philosopher, Paulson, said: “The goal 
at which the will aims does not consist 
in a maximum of pleasurable feelings, but 
in the normal exercise of the vital func- 
tions for which the species is predisposed. 
PLA ge: The problem of ethics, there- 
fore, is to set forth in general outlines 
the form of life for which human nature is 
predisposed.” For a portion of the year, 
at least, may it not be said truthfully that 
the summer camp provides the environ- 
ment which most completely meets the 
needs of the developing character of 


children? 
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OGONTZ White Mountain 
Camp for Girls 
CANOE all afternoon on a pine-circled lake until the 
evening deepens, the stars come out, and the friendly 
camp-fire gleams. Girls become acquainted with wind, 
fire and wafer as they were known by the earliest 
women. Two horseback rides a week in care of West 
Point cavalry officer included in tuition. Golf, archery, 
rifle range, aquaplaning. All sports. New sailing boat. 
Program days interspersed with optional days. 600 
acres. Cabins with lights and water. Counselor posi- 
tions filled. Hall Club for older girls. ‘Under 
direction Ogontz and Rydal quests for girls, Cata- 
log. Ogontz School, Rydal, P. 























THE TALL PINES CAMP 


The best summer of all—in a delightful pyres of of 
B N 











ON LAKE FAIRLEE, ELY, VERMONT 
A Summer After a Boy’s Heart. Canoe- 
sailing, horseback riding, swimming, riflery, 
nature lore and every imaginable epert, — 
teresting trips. Junior unit 8 to 10; U 
Senter) 11 to 12; Senior 13 to 15. Diy 
registration advisable. Write for booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Raiph Starry 
1309 Denmark Road Plainfield, N. 3. 
































CAMP ACA D) I. A 
Girls 8 to 16 h Season 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. ei 
All sports—Gy psy Trips- Dramatics—Dancing 
Dr. and Mrs. S. Grant Quinby 
Lakeport, N. H. 


CAMP EAGLE POINT 
Stinson Lake, Rumney, N. H. Estab. 1905. 
White Mountain camp, 2000 feet above sea. 
Progressive. Modern. All activities. For 
discriminating Jewish girls 8 to 21. Address 
Mr. and Mrs, Aaron L. Richman, Directors, 


Rumney, N. H. 

CAMP OPECHEE jxiisaas hats 

New London,N.H. 
For girls 6 to 16 years. 12th season. On a mountain lake. 

mminganda!l watersports. Overnight trips and 

hikes. Land sports. Fee $200. Horseback riding. 
Discriminating patronage. Booklet on request. 
Mrs. F. F. Hockaday, 37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


SHORE ACRES .rovines Lake 














LEYDON TUTORING SCHOOL 


Ot Ranewen, B. B Gemeeee ones ion onl: 1-Sept. 16. Col 
special training — fall Siaminations. oe c= Cc 


fete at t 
- ee oe, oe peviring atimeaphe address {t Ceill fir 
Ft D. ALDRICH, Acting Director, 124 Providence St., WORCESTER, 


CAMP-IDLEWILD- 


For eee. ay yon. On an island in Lake 
Win N. H. Trips of adventure 
White M oi dountetan. Land and water 


Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








throu 


sports. 
L. D. ROYS, 42 


CAMP PENACOOK “sh Sie." 


For boys who want a real camp with a varied 
program of activity. Water sports. Lim- 
ited number. Esceptional equipment. 

R. B. Matton, M.S. , S h-on-Hudson, N.Y. 











New H 
4 camp for older girls and women. oo 
riding, canoeing, swimming, etc. 1 
Beautiful location. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


DIRECTOR: Miss Laura E. Young 


CAMP CONTENT, NEW LONDON, N. H. 


For Girls in the Lake Sunapee Region. Altitude 1300 ft. 
All camp activities under simple regime. Feat Riding. 
Dramatics. Tutoring by experienced teachers. No tents. 
Terms $200. Folder. MISS E. GRIFFIN, St, Faith's 


School, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


WALPOLE CAMPS Neticinas: 


Children’s Camp— BO 

Constructive Play, Hentieeie Ponies wt - Sd 
Camp for GI 13 to 21 Years. Tennis, Golf, Swim- 
ming, Riding. Beoklets, Mrs. Mary S. Moere, Newtonville, Mass. 


Which Camp? 


Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the 
most popular branch of our educational 
system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of Har- 
vard, said they constituted America’s 
greatest contribution to the en 
systems of the world. There i: = gece 
camps and bad. So THE RE OK 
MAGAZINE sent a highly Sealife’ ob- 
server to visit several hundred of them. 
His reports are a guide in your selec- 
tion of the right camp for your boy 
or girl. 

Write our Camp Department (enclosing 
stamped envelope) and our Camp Di- 
rector will advise you without charge. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 






































FOR BOYS 8-16 
On Lake ME ye 
} nn gy BE Nature ‘proararn « 


‘ennis, 
Sentens, apes of ey »z pouataie seers oe 
tor and ustrated booklet, 


Thomas E. a Renan 24 Maple 5 St., Weet B Roxbury, Mass. 


CAMP CALUMET *°s33"" 
Sefertsinng Horse 


SAMOSET 


a Land end. Water Sports. 











fragrant fay woods near 
free, happ Re Gomes 3 just the things girls from 7 to 
18love. Sizzl round a campfire, overnight 
hikes, canoeing’ on an aun él clear lake. 2 — Te and 
horseback riding. crafts. The camp is 
noted for its — ¥- fend oo plied table. e 
Club Geesaate). for college students, professional 
hey — eee vaca- - oo “ofan 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY ee | 
Box R Elmwood, N. H. 
came (SARGENT CAMPS| ug GLENBROOKE 
e cal AWEE On Lake Memphremagog, Near Newport, Vermont 
FOR GIRLS 8-20 For Girls Maine. ‘Hiding. Illustrated booklet. Address 
In beautiful Wolfeboro, N. H. | 47¢h Season Peterboro, N. H. H. R. Dane, 74 Kirkland St, Cambridge Mass 
3 ‘ Sports. High ee Se Ca a , . » 
and and water sports. High ele- parate Camps: Junior—Senio: lu 
reece hid boas “* | DUNCAN Sxkenscuogtane 
erate ra’ 
ome mrs A.0. CHRISTIANSEN rs. Carl L. Schrader, Director tehioal and co college ‘gaan duntore. Sire: ates, 36.2. prevere for 
- : | 20 Everett Street Cambridge, Mass. | course. Altitude 1300 ft. Tennis, my — ad sods nol gold 





W. C. DUNCAN, Box 100, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Summer Camp for Boys 


« . 
Kamp Kill On Lake Champlain 


22nd season. Experienced ate. Tents and cabins. Trained 
nurse. All sports. Interest eeresting, mountsis and water trips. 
Illustrated klet. Address Ralph F. Perry, Principal, 
Morristown High School, Box R, Morristown, me 4 


Covered Wagon Pioneer Trails Camp 


LAKE AVERILL, VERMONT—FOR BOYS 9-17 
pocguaoments and full instruction. Canadian trips. 
Tuition 150 > per month, N 
u Nun 
HV. KUDLICH, Director, - DED 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 





HAM, MASS. 





FOR GIRLS ROXBURY, VERMONT 
“The Horseback Camps.” All sports. 300 acres in the 
Green Mountains. Cag! instruction. “NO EXTRAS.” 


Illustrated booklet. 


and M A. 10 
So. Combetdon, Blass.” peer 





Camp Killooleet, Hancock, Vermont 
For Girls whose parents are Hy an exceptional environ- 
ment. All land and water 68) Rhythms, Dramatics. 

Health diet. One five acre. one 
private e in = Green Mountains. Limited to Progressive 


Miss Marie = Taylor, BBW W. 8th St., New York City 








CANADA 








of boys. Best a-y-_™ 12 i 
Proeregs of Por So bors. Titustrated Dooklet, 
R. C. Callard—134 ave. © M..3. 
; 


CAMP OSSIPEE 


For boy — year. One of the outstand 
the White aay N. =. All’ sports. 
uipment. Dairy and vege- 


onc Cc. —~ Director 
Hudson, New Yorx. 


Sunset Camp fr Boys (int nine 


Rastpment medere, one Training Overs srniebt, Hiken ts Hikes te wg Movadneck 
aun ag Sy UY ea 
AGNES BOYLE. 64 HARTFORD 


CAMP NAMASCHAUG 











Fer boys and men tend wot the ent equipped, Cathal 
The oldest, one Catholic camps 
in America. and physician alw: — 


Directors, J.P. Maloney, and J.C ave 
Camp Namaschaug, 27 William 5 Street, New York. N.Y. 


@mp WENTWORTH 


Wolfeboro, N. H. On Lake Wentworth in the White Moun- 
tain foothills. 2 boys 8 to 16. All camp activities. 

egular classes i iy Ay work for younger boys. Book- 
let. M.58. GILES. Fessenden Sch., West Newton, Mass. 








FRONTENAC§—Ciiis 


Thousand Islands Camp—Kingst [e) 
All activities, ideal climate, horseback. trips,” Guest 
cottage, limited number—7-20 years. Catalog R. 
508 N. Oak Park Oak Park, ii. 





OWL HEAD CAM 
On Lake Memp! in Canada 
A Camp That Is Decidedly Different. Specializes in 
Horsemanship. $250.00. No Extras. Address 
Col. F. B. Edwards or Harry B. Saiman, Serehfiela, Ve. 





‘| Camp Ottertrail _Ninth Boys 
Algonquin Park Wilderness ing, cruisin, 
and fi fehing x Hunting lor moose & 


scou : 
deer. Good food—Experienced Leaders— Booklet. Bex 58. 
C. R. LaBarre, 17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, O. 





AHMEEK “a 


A SMALL CAMP for BOYS in 
the HIGHLANDS of ONTARIO 
ALBERT W. FIELD, Director 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 








Camp for Older Boys 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 
oe ee teachers — 15-21 


PROGRA' 
Riding, Tennis, ys Golt, Aan 
planing, Trips, Sports staff 3 


WASSOOKEAG SCHOOL - CAMP 
Lloyd Harvey Hatch Dexter, Maine 














CAMP MARANACOOK °°, 2o¥s 


Wm. H. Morgan, Director, Readfield, Maine Ton 
Separate units, 30 Juniors 7-11 ; 40 Intermediates 12-14: 
30 Seniors }5-13. Mature experienced counselors. Elective 
daily program. Cabins. Riding. Mountain, canoe, ocean 
trips. Allsports. Shop. Infirmary. Illustrated booklet. 


GREAT OAKS CAMP 


FOR BOYS 7-17. OXFORD, MAINE 
40 miles.from Portland. Rustic Cabins. Modern Con- 
veniences. Golf Course. Horseback wee. Athletics and 
Aquatics. Limited number. Bookle 
Joseph F. Becker, 211-39th Street, ‘Union City, N. J. 


M _ A Camp for 
ys 


60 Bo 
Eales, 36 miles from 
ings. Li firmary, Chapel, “Dining fiall, seg 

Land ‘and Wetcr’ Sports. : 


Boat. 
Wm. F.Carison, 169 Glenbrook Rd., Stamford, Conn. 


CAMP MOWANAL fir Beleracc Taxes 


de Lakes 

Region of Maine. Canoeing cruises, Bette sailing— 

all land and water sports. Seventeen seasons under 
ma t. For Booklet address 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 




















ROSS MACMAHON, Dir., 2096 Lennox Road, 


Camp Pokomoke for Boys 
Sebago Lake, Maine Eleventh Season 
ALL SPORTS—LAND AND WATER 
The Superior camp for the Superior boy. For illustrated 
booklet, address B. Handy (A. M., Harva 
Box 1296, Richmond or R. F. BD. Mo. 2, Westhamplon, Va. 








WILD-CROFT On Sebago 
No. pine ae Maine. For BOYS 5 to 15. 
conscientiously trained for 
Manhood. od. Worth wine fand and water activities. 
Unlimived + Trips. t. Send for let— 
“The Cam rained Boy.” aes and Mrs. Stanley L. 
Freese, 144 "Austin St., E., Worcester, Mass. 


MA-DOC-A-WANDO 





Maine Woods 
Cabin Camp 


ree Directors: College Professor, Licensed Guifo West Point 
pd boating, swimming, salt and fresh water. 
Horsemanship. Five new log cabins, 80 acres. Campcraft and wood- 


craft. Game t Lake, between Mt. Desert — Lucerne. Address 
ton, Massachusetts 


E. Bellatty, 101 Newbury Street, Bos! 
125 ACRES 


CAMP NAGARDA .t8AS55. 


Where Home and Camp Are One 


Boys 3-12. ‘wenty-five only, small groups.) For each child a 
think! health and 00 Seas: Class 
a Ling Maine ttate De ranent of Lend Ethel Ww. Ww. : 


Primary Supervisor Public Se — my 116 N, Alien St., Albany, 
Maine spruces, saft water bath- 


WAPELLO ing, cruises, pioneering, wood- 


craft, athletics, etc., on the 100 acre island camp site 
near Friendship. Established 1893. Limited to 60 
Christian boys 8 to 17. Booklet on request. 


LENN A. STOKES 

424 Berwick St. 
WILDMER in the Maine Woods 
Sebago Lake Region 
For forty Christian boys. The kind of vacation that does good. 
climbing, i sailing, motorboating, the life that a 
boy loves. Motor trips to White Mountains, 7 Katahdin, 
Bar Harbor, Poland Spring. Resident Physici “A” rating. 
IRVING C. WOODMAN, 340 West ssh &., Wew York 








Orange. N. J. 








Booklet 





For Girls 
PINE COVE CAMP uram 
sane 

Foothite of White Mts. Limited to 25. Specialized 

Staff. Individuality developed. Sports, Dancing and Art. 

Open June ist. Information address 
ss Adele Poston, 333 &. 43rd St., New York City 
For 


AMP SEBOWISHA Gate 


Indian reen wood, Mai 
Real Camp Life. anc land and water sports, ahs, 
cializing ~ swimming, dram dramaties, and bangeraces 
Comolete, oquipme ent. supervision. 


Iss R. — 
a6 Cedarhurst Ave. 


WAWENOCK-OWAISSA 


A camp on Lake Sebago where 50 girls nd an ideal summer. 
horseback riding a  B ey: aa and water sportse—arts han 
erafte—drama: Every care for each cirl’s happiness and 
treet 


MRS. ELRUY 0. LACASCE, Box A, FRYEBURG, MAINE 





Cedarhurst, L. a N.Y. 








CAMP WICHITEE 


WEST DRESDEN, ME. Girls 8 to 18. 
All sports and crafts. Moderate rate. 


MISS HARRIETT M. BALCOM,<€ 
1193 Ave., Alliston, Mass. 


Kineowatha Tutoring Camp 













F Girly its in long vacation unde: 
tutors > ae meee Pobjects Trained leadership in| 
h Cg Camp 


teense: one. 
same management 
Eteabet | hema A. oe Box R, Wilton, Maine 





MOHAWK LODGES 


Huntington, Mass. 
IN THE BERKSHIRES 


Careful individual pantetien & to pei 
Councillor to every 4 com PP hy: seal pay 
eampers our first consideration, tres food ‘sopoly 
——— approved near! mp = J 
;-— 


y sources. 
uree. Complete ~~ Rey 12 buildings. 
| TE study, ea mee It, wooderaft, trips. Limited 
to carefully selected C) ane beve aged 7-14. Fee gees. 
Por illustra: = ay or interview address: 





ag 
Paul h An igs Windsor Rosa’ a) weben si Mass. 


The Guelofian Camp for 
Little Brothers 


Age 6-14 

Exclusive boy’s Camp ct ue Ca) 
Cod weer by siiifed. paychologiat Lg 

able Physical Director 

Trained nurse on ncampus—Land. end ond water 

sports. Modern sanita’ 


Katherine Guelofian, Directress, Truro Cod, Mass. 
tee Assistant, 1960- Leg a. 


ECAH_NI 
















Yor girls 






4h hours From New Gork-400 Acres-Mile of lake front 
Gypsy Trips-Riding-All Activites-Rote Booklet 
ise Me Mossac) 














BONNIE DUNE, Cape Cod, Mass. 

The Nautical Camp for Boys. Sailing, Swim- 

ming, Aquaplaning, Cruising, Model Boat 

| Canoes, Rowboats, Sail and Motor 
Expert Staff. Membership limited 
to 30 “poys 8-14. 14th Season. 

Dwight L. Rogers, Jr.,45 W. 45th St.. New York 
MON-O-MOY The Sea Camps for Boys 
EAST —— MASS. CAPE COD 
Superb bathing, canoeing, deep sea fishing; land 
eens = “Gabins. Tutoring. Camp Mother. Nutrition c 

ts. 


Senior, Intermediate, Junior Camps. Booklet. 
HARRIMAN R. DODD, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


MAST COVE CAMP, Eliot, Me. 


Children 4 to 14. Small family group. Experienced, 
sympathetic care, under the personal supervision of the 
directors. Salt water bathing. Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
wood Cobb, wueeee of Chevy Chase Country Day School, 


Chevy Chase. 
BANCRO 
FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
eS 
«. A. Partagion, 6 ™M. O., sed dont G. Cooley Directors 
Box F. Haddontield, N 




















Special 


Camp Information 
Bureaus 


will be conducted by representatives 
of The Red Book Magazine’s camp 
staff at: 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Monday, May 2ist Tones oy May 26th, 
at The Jordan M mpany’s 
Camp Exposition. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Month of May 
at R. H. Macy & Company's 
Camp Exposition. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Saturday, May 5th through May 19th, 
at The J. L. Hudson Company’s 
Camp Exposition. 











Red Book Magazine readers are 
cordially invited to attend and con- 
sult our representatives, who have 
visited over 500 camps in all parts 
of the country. They will furnish 
camp catalogues and will gladly 
assist you in making a wise camp 
choice for your children’s summer. 
For further information or a copy 
of our 1928 Guide to Camps address 


TheDirector, Department of Education, 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 























CAMP WINNECOWETT For Boys 

Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, Mass. All Land and 

Weer & rts. Horseback ‘k Riding without extra 

Limited number of boys 8-16. yt to 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER L. MIREY 


AMP WAZIYATA 


on Cape Cod, Wareham, Massachusetts 
A salt water camp for limited number of boys 5-14. Ex- 





cellent supervision. Land and water sports. - 
ing a 8) alty. Fee $225. Booklet. - "Boat — 
MRS. F. NELLSON, 11 Chamberlain Terrace, Waltham, Mass, 





BOB -WHITE , "2" 2e":, 


ASHLAND, MASS. 5 hours from New York City. 
Founded 1914. 
ae owe. Vegetables from own farm. for 
be aa'w omen New York City 
Mrs. Sare G. Hayes, Box 4, Ashland, Mass. 


Mrs. Norman White's 
CAMP MAYFLOWER. 


For Junior Girls. On Cape ona. 
views in New York and Bosto: 
.. Mrs. Norman White, Orieans, Mass. 


> SEA PINES Gin. 


a 


Sy 














Faith Bickford, Direcser 
W. T. Chase, Treasurer 2, Brewster, Mass. 


—_— 








Posse-Nissen Summer Camp sce ss 


find on Peace Lake, near Hillsboro, N. H., an ideal vaca- 
tion. Counselorsfrom Posse-Nissen School of Physical 
Education. Excellent food. All sports taught. No extras. 
Apply to Secretary, Box J, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











CAMP COWASSET 


Healthful a All on a aoa —— hg 4 horse 
back riding. [Illustrated booklet. is — 


Miss Beatrice A. Hunt, 22 Plymouth Street, Holbrook, Mass. 
HOMECAMP 


"CORNUCOPIA. cs 


back riding, arts and crafts, “nature je A music, dane- 
9 weeks, July and Au . $300. 
Eéword F. Bigelow. Dinsctor Trekdia reAdiA: Sound Beach, Conn. 


CAMP MYSTIC conic 
CONNECTICUT 
Miss Jobe’s salt water for girls 8-18. Conducted 
by Mrs. Cari Akeley (Mary L. Jobe). Halfway, New York 
and Boston. Land and water sports. Horseback riding. 
607R, 607 Fifth Ave. WN. Y. C. 


CRYSTAL BEACH 


pak ater boys only. On Long 
erectus Swimm! 
cating le bik pnapare stody Bonealows, 
MR. & MRS. C6. McTERNAN 
McTernan School Waterbury, Conn. 


LANTERN HILL CAMP, Old Mystic, Conn. 
The Riding Camp For Boys 


ted on fresh water lIake—All land and water sporte—Horse- 
back Laces daily— - —h all night camping trips to ocean. 


Farnham, Director, 2543 Macomb St., Washington, D.C. 


CAMP WONPO 

















Camp for boys 
at Bantam 


Lake, Conn. In the Berkshires. Horseback riding 
and all other land and water sports. 100 miles from 
New York. 23rd year. 


let 
Robert R. Tindale, 31 E. 7ist St., New York City 


NATCHAUG FARM CAMP “Conn 


A particular Camp for children of particular parents 
Ages from 5 to 12 years. Under strict intelligent 
supervision. Write for booklet. Reasonable rates. 


DORA DAVIES, 856 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
FOR LITTLE 


THE RED COTTAGE ‘Giitdres 


A stepping-stone between home and larger camp. 
Special attention to cases of malnutrition. Ideal location. 
fe, sandy —., , See supervision. Further 


Sa’ 
particulars on 


Catherine. M. Hood, Grove Beach, Conn. 


MER R I co U RT “Just the Place for 
Young Children” 
Combines outdoor life with home care and comfort; 
an ideal place for children 2 to 10 for whom the usual cam p 
life is too strenuous. Large play lawns. $100 per month. 
Rev. and Mrs. JOHN H. KINGSBURY, Berlin, Conn 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SILVER LAKE CAMP 
In the Lake Placid Region of the Adirondacks 
Seventeenth summer under the came management. AB 
sports including riding. Restricted ne 
borhood. 

learn ey, ae 








For Boys. 





22nd season. 
staff. Resident doctor. 
Mountats and water trips. 





Experienced | 
All s " 
Address 


Penn, Chestnut Hill Academy, 
“Chestnut Hill, Pa., for booklet. 














~:. | A mountain camp for boys ages 7 to 15 


DAN BEARD 


Woodcraft Camp 
On a Beautiful Pennsylvania 
Mountain Lake 
if you want to be a bowman 


ood ; ee ere 









APPLY 93 Bowne Ave., Flushing, LL, NY. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
French Woods, Delaware Co., New York 


. offering — on ——_ 


75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 








. ANN’S CAMP 


For Catholic Boys 


ST 


On beautiful Lake Champlain. 


15 miles from 


Land and water sports. 


100 acres. 
Catholic Summer School. 
Counselors are all 


Brothers. Send for catalogue. Brother Principal 
St. Ann’s Academy, 153 East 76th St., New York City. 





AVIKONPACK 


DOZCKART CAMIFS 
restry—Scou 


—Canoe trips. ates = fee—Bookl 


tcraft 
iet.— 


Box 63 Univ. Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 





OK-O-MOONSHINE 


Adirondacks. 23rd year. 30 Counsellors. 300 
acres. aaa. Osi 8-18, grouped in 5 distinct sec- 


tions. Addr 
Dr. C. A. 


a Box R-6, Peekskill, N. Y. 





Co 


atekill Mts. 


wecderetire 
25 Dover 


AKE Sere | a 


OODLAND NEW YORK 


" ah Sones “and al rts. Work A Lan 4 
ik 4 Feats Sanitation. top gain Oswald Krane, 





SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


Instruction all 


in under mplete 

school faculty of Masters of established A All 

land and water ore ° under famous coaches. Catalog: 
MACKENZIE SC 


Sao Sere 


Monroe, N. Y. 





CAMP NEYOMIA 


on beneaifed, tebe Lake Fiqaennes, near 1000 Islands. 


—_ 


craft. tennis. tie. Tutoring, if desir 


for Boys—8-16 
Theresa, N. Y. 


9 hrs. from N.Y. 250 











HK. E. Cc. uu. 8. ¥. 
& J. % 6. A. 
HERE IT IS! 4 ¥,™,°.4,ca"° 


The Best in Equipment, Seiten Leadership and 
Rates Reaso 


Program. 
and be convinced. 


mable. Write for Booklet 


CAMP GREENKILL, 318-R W. S7th St., N. Y. City 





r. and Mrs. 
15 Miller Street 


Padividual attention. 
miles from New York in Oran 


BEAR CAMP... 


and and water sports. Limi 


Co. Cc 5 
orrow, nh. 
Caldwell, N. J. 


James R. 





Knights of Columbus Camp 
gy ky a ut gi 


220 A 
facilities; Land and Water 
Radio; i 
































For girls 10-18-On 
beautiful ‘Lake 


Lauderdale in the 
Lake George 





CAMP CARILLON, “= NEW YORK 
Limited to 30 girls. Sleepl gam... tate Land and Water 
Sanitation. Carefully bal. 


MM 
Sports, Life Savi ing Course. Special tn Acroplaning with 
> permission. HOR Seer ABE G FREE. 

klet. MAE |. MALLY, 61 West 10th Si. 4. ¥.C. Gramercy 2060 


CAMP DUNES, Peconic, L. I. 


Lake-By-The-Sea “Cie for Girls under 18. 
18. 
Dunes Club— Sa tied, nests AT, 
Marion E. Wood, 533 Katheers heed, Brookline, Del. Co., Pa. 
Write Miss Wood for catalog R. 


CAMP LO-NA-WO For Giris 














On Beautiful Fourth Lake—Adirondacks. fect 
location, m, equi mnt and staff. All land water 
su) Camp Craft. Campers 


rotersing el ight 

Jewish Clientele Prodeminating.— 
Wette fer poakiet. Sidney R. Kranz, B.8.; B.P. 
628 West 168th St., N. Y. C. 


MILLS ADIRONDACK Fics cccvtrns 


FROM 5-20 YEARS 
8 divisions. Wonderful swimmi: 





. canoeing. Saddle horses. In- 
. Hikes, over-night camping 


Mrs. Hough Mills, 926 W. Genesee St. , Syracuse, N.Y. 
Afiltated with Camp Skon-O-Wah-Co for young brothers 


. THe PATHFINDERS LODGE 


A — ~~ Com fer Girls 


COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 
For Catalogue address 
Valerie Deucher, Cooperstown, New York 


CHIPPEWA 


America's vines - Came ip iB Boys 








Hague on 
Select Clientele *heitdent Chapiain’ "rwelfth Season 
Stephen Jackson, Director 
Hote! Biitmore New York City 





Chenango-on-Otsego 7°" 


On beautiful Otsego Lake, Coopersto' N. ¥. 

Sere —y of water, mountains, field and forest. 
an mt and sympathetic supervision. 
rite for . 


“A. L. Flaher, 24 No. Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 
CAMP RELIANCE ies, 4. loviorin 
ote 


pors jot 10-12 ONLY. Athletics of all 
nique location men counselors 
gengides first hy particularly mothers who 


break are invited to communicate w 
Mrs. Greet L. Rosedale and Emiiy'A. A. McNair 
7 West lith Street, New 


IRE PLACE LODGy* 


For for Reve 7 te ap —100s mites from N.Y. C. 
oy d safest beach on 
I. Superio ¢ bungalow equipment; all 
rts including golf. Moderate fee. Fo 
eataleg: r. Roy Gates Perham, ae a N.J. 


DARTS CAMP In The he Adirondacks 


For young tlemen, 12 to 16 years. Forest ones, 

Swimming . Rifle Shooting, Horsemanship, 

Director Dr. H. B. beg = Columbia "University. 

New York. For Booklets Write john W. T. Darts, 
References Required. 


Locust Farm Ist to Oct. Ist 
200 Acres. 64 Miles from N.Y. C 
20 Boys and oe. Ages 4to o it. 
Ly ed Leadership. 
Write CLARINDA C. 














NEW YORK 

















COWHEY CAMPS * 8.95 ‘Orn tor Giske 
In the Catskills. One mile apart. All land and 
water sports. Catholic Chapel. _Booklets. 
a Cowhey, Director Rip Van Winkle 
Jose phine Cowhey, Director ee. Ti-Ora 
730 Riverside D ew York, N. Y. 
WINNIDAY, Southampton, L. I. 


Activities of seashore and lake. 
Girls 4-14 yrs. Boys 4-7 yrs. 


2S hanpoee Pz dos ot 
A MENTAL HYGIENE CAMP 


Is Pay A - One nerveus, & or Gettonte, or Lm pd to manage? 


be.rged caret phyais and See for thy commen 


regime for the 
Or. ¥. ¥. Anderson, Medical Director, Staatsburg-on-Hudsen, New York 








moe ee 








AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND FOR St RLS Bi Sore ATLANTIC STATES 


The 
DOCTOR PETTIT 
CAMPS 


Shelter Island, N. Y. 


Selected riding horses, sail 
boats, group dancing, sandy 
beach, salt water swimming, all 
land sports in 2 modern shore 
front camps less than 3 hours 
from New York. 


Camp Manhansack 
Girls 7-12 


Camp Sewanhaka 
Girls 13-18 
Send for illustrated booklet 
DR. HENRY S. PETTIT 
106 Gates Ave., Dept. R, Brooklyn, N. Y- 





Cultural end Character Camp. 
{entien, 1500 ft. elevation, All la ape wore sports. 


Golf, riding, hiking, boating rama ti 
pW, handicraft, Age 8 8 & $0. Hires Depart: 
ments. 


REV. & MRS. R. CARL, —, 
25 College fun 


c- Na 





aT hei a te in 
penne Wildernces’ 


uJ 
a hours a week - 
allthe al ‘extras.’’ Moder 
miles a away 
Ave... New York 


POCAHONTAS ‘£7: 


10teis 
ee 
=f teteakle 


cellent f 
t. 











Irwin R. Davenport,M. ™ .Woodbury,.N.J. 





EA CREST siscictry ani es 

s and Cape May 
A salt water camp for 7 > 6-16, All land and water 
sports. Moderate Fee. Arrangements 


made for shorter A Overnight camping trips. 
Mrs. M. H. Ingram, Box 6-R, Andalusia, Bucks Co.. Pa. 


OCEAN VIEW PENSION 


Select Summer School for Girls 
All seashore activities. Tennis. Courses in Hygiene 
Cooking, ploygonseping. Hors Home Making. Bibs e Study. 
For Booklet W. KATINKA W. YOUNG 
124 Ocean Avenue Ocean City, New Jersey 


UNE~ BY-THE-SER 


for girts 
ira Bottom. ud Praia Sidee hag, Ty” City and 











Equipment. 
cellent fa table. All Booklet. 
MARGUERITE “" iBLEY 
1626 Spruce St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 





CAMP -METEDECONK 
Laurelton, Ocean County, New Jersey 


’ 
For boys, 6-13. In the Pine belt section of New Jersey on the 
Metedeconk River. Horsemanship, Sailing, Overnight Cruises 
Mrs. OD. F. Dryden, Mr. E. B. Wheten, 
128 W. 34th St.. Bayonne, MN. J. Lauretten, M. J. 





DE VITTE CAMP 
Box H MORGANVILLE, N. J. 


$50 monthly. Boys6to 14. Open June 15 to Sept. 15. 
60 acres. All sports—35 Miles from N.Y. C. Booklet, 


OCEAN WAVE, ‘S;-=:" New Jersey 


Salt water camp. 30 bo: Cottage and tents. lal 
care of shy or delicate bern $175 for 8 weeks. we Puller 
ae. M. A. College Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 


LANCEWOOD CAMP 


Small camp at E. Jewett, N. Y., 130 miles from New York 
City. Boys 6-14. Horseback riding, swimming, al! ath- 
leties. .17th season. “- Fwy with experienced boy 
expert. Catalog. . LANCE, SUMMIT, N. J. 


ROSE, HAVEN 


ennite tee five to sixteen 
- & FA in ‘he id ro pe iy fi Yor ttle ee hs aotaee 
— mary B Tenafly, New leew deresr, F ity 


CAMP ACOMES titties emir «Pome 


ion location = 2, ome site of thousand acres of forest. 
Ii land and w 9 pow buildings with modern 
tation. Cc address 


$. Roth Gensemer, R. H. — we “Central Ave., $. Williamsport, Pa 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


WESTERN STATES 








CHILDREN THREE Wycombe, Pa., 70 miles from New York, 30 miles from Philadelphia, 200 acres 


TO TWELVE YEARS 
ness. Equipment complete for 
required. ations limited— 
MRS. ANNA PAIST RYAN 


Rate $250 


any years’ experience an important factor to the thou 
ag copanteneee, 
eS -or and at hletics. Pony Riding, Boating, Swimming. 

July and August. “Story and Pictu 


es parent. Strong 
Results for each child in conduct, health and happi- 
ferences 
ctures of Montessori Camps” on request. 


42nd and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





There ~! hundreds of camps 
but only one 


crv WYOMISSING 2 


“For Regular Boys Who Want to Pace og 
reliable and eroughty entabiighes; the 
pighent purposes of camp ome Fe LFILLED. ys from 
to 18 years old, y a for 8 sorts and 
supervision of counsellors who 
en. Permanent buildings, correct sanita- 


grou 8, excellent swimming, 
guped be YY the pines where Cue Blue R fe oad 
surround! unrivaled for 
heopinere. = lavited ‘All-inclusive fee. fm 
W.R. TRANGUE 
rth Water Gap, Pa. 

















~~ I yd the privilege sof explaining by cael 6 
A Junior Camp 


ROMOPAU for boys 7 to 12 


On a 40-acre farm at Deepen’ s Ferry in the Pocono Mts. 
Land “en water sports. Best food. Season rate $150. 
Write: E. McCaffrey, 719 W. Nedro Avenue, 
Puiladeiphia, Pa. 


CAMP SHOHOLA—?!°*¢ c2™p for boys 


in a boys’ Paradise. 
Lake Greeley in the Poconos. Separate summer 
school for boys,—16 to 20. Land and water sports. 
Horse-back riding a pevectatiy. a 3 extras. 

ADAM BRUCH ANSFORD, PA. 


OLDE MILLE LODGE 


hots -- zy Fd at from nd the boy — for the physical. 
a e e 

ental ‘and moral de velopment of Che ny RA 7 to ts years. 

LoS ae counsellor group. story and picture 


. RK. B. ELDRIDGE (Owner- Fee Urprer Danrsy, Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD pus, Yann 
CAMP AND SCHOOL 
Boys 6 to 18 years. ew property = bey acres, farmland, 
woods, Rermanent, pulgmee Moderate rates. Excellent 
table. sports and activities, bathing, boating, 
etc. nigh h hoalthful location. 68th year. J. C. Shortlidge, 
A. B. Harvard, Box 37, West Chester, Pa. 


Paupac Camp—for girls {2, In the + —— Poconos 


Scranton and 
Delaware Water Gap on shore of Moke. a mile from Lacka- 
—— Trail. Commodious lodge. Horseback riding, 
oeing, swimming, crafts. Fresh v bles 
and milk from pear farms. Catalog. Miss M. —w 
Potter, Box R, 1637 Monsey Ave., Scranton, P 


PINE TREE 50052000 spore 


Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 
sea in pine-laden air of Po- 
cono Mts. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. Ex- 
perienced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, canoeing, all 
sports. Pine Tree Club for older girls. 17th year 
Miss Blanche R. Price, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


























Camp 
Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


IN CENTER of resort area with cli- 
matic and scenic advantages of the 
Adirondacks. Only six hours from 
Washington. For boys 10 to 18. 
Excellent equipment. Aquatic and 
athletic sports. Horseback riding, 
fishing, exploring. One counselor 
to every seven boys. Tutoring—no 
extra charge. 12th season. For 








A Lake cateles Og Staunton — : 
cademy, Lt. 4 
Pullman Box 396-E, Staunton, Va. After 











June 9th, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


a SHAWA _— Hot Springs, Virginia 
Reertdient by all Virion A 
° water ports. 
course. 





ate Lag 


—— 
4. SMITH, ucoUIRE'S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, Richmond, Virginia 


LAKE POCAHONTAS CAMP FOR GIRLS 


cated in the mountains of Southwest Virginia. De- 
ugha her outa pure ome — aan boating 
er outdoor s u care supervisi: 
Excellent table board. mn Tess . — 
Ss. W. Samendess M. A., Box 301, Glade Spring, Virginia 











OCH- A-WACHNE 


under 14, In the Pocono Mts. mt ieee 


Good food. Correct bea 
oe et "Charics H. Prohaske, M.D, Head of et 
ith Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, 





Boati 
consin 
PPsen coaches 


, Reding, comping on a deiightful Wis- 
— for all s Com 
xing, golf, fone ing. Tutoring 
or Separate camp for small boys. 
from Chicago. Catalog. 


a JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box C 368 Delafield, 





WESTERN STATES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


“Skookumchuck-in-the-Rockies” 


Ranch Camp for Girls on Beautiful Premier Lake —Age 8 to 21 
Specializing in Saddle and Pack Train trips, Horsemanship, Motor 
i Banff and Yo-ho National Parks, wonderful 
also Arts and Crafts and all 
members of “Trail Riders of Canadian 
Rockies” credit tor al al} trail mileage allowed. 
Enrollment $0—Rate $590.00 includes everything. 
Director Owners—Mr. and Mrs. Elmore Staples, Wycliffe, B.C. 
Director in charge—Miss Mary Cutler, 629 East 19th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE VALLEY RANCH 


SADDLE trip through Yellow- 
stone National Park and the 
Wyoming Rockies for a care- 
fully selected and chaperoned 
party of young ladies. Rid- 
ing, fishing, camping, swim- 
ming and mountain climb- 
me. Christian. 7th_ year. 
Julian S. Bevan, 
Valley Ranch panera Haars. 
st 45th St., Y. 


DOUBLE L BAR 


Horseback Pack Trips. A girls’ group and a boys’ group. 
Ages: 14 to 20. Enrollment 10. Staff 3. Fee $687. Address: 


GLEN BILLINGS, Ishawooa, Wyoming 

















CAMP NEW fer 

girls 
Gold Lake, Ward, Colo. RIDING daily, trips in Rockies, 
being. swimming, canoeing, tennis, bas ‘etball. Directors 
Mrs. M ood 


erle B. Waltz, Miss Emelyn Waltz, 554 Longw 
Ave., Glencoe, Ill. 


SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ CAMP 


California — Three hours from Los Angeles. A small 
exclusive camp to which girls return year after year. 
Ninth season on shore of the Pacific. Send for the 
““Camp Call” published by the girls last season. Director, 
Miss Anna Merritt East, Box 405, Santa Barbara, Calif. 








THE VALLEY RANCH 


HorsEBACK trip through the 
Rockies of Wyoming and 
Yellowstone Park for a se- 
lect party of older boys and 
youngmen. Mountainclimb- 
ing, swimming, fishing, trail- 
riding, and camping. Chris- 
tian. 17th year. Booklet. 
Julian S. Bryan, Valley 
Ranch Eastern Hdars., 70 
East 45th St., N. Y. 








FOXBORO FOR 
RANCHES BOYS 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Summer in cattle country with 
native westerners and eastern col- 
lege men. 7000 ft. Cee = pine-clad mountains. 
Pack trip trips. All vities. Athletics. Booklet— 
Eastern Mar., Dept. R, 20 E. 39th St., New York City. 














Scam 
SOLERABO Bos PARK 
E RADO ROCKIES 
CHEYENNE FRONTIER 
wiTH THE TOURING BOYS’ CAMP 
Send for beautifully colored catalogue of the West 
K.C.Marentette, 110 Orchestra P1., Detroit, Mich., Suite 9 


AMP CRYSTAL -LAKE 


For Boys. Bungalows. Safe Sand Beach. 
Careful oversight. Ages 8 to 16. 8 weeks 
only $200. No Extras. In Michigan. Cata- 
log. Address: Clyde R. Terry, Aledo, Ill. 





A CAMP FOR BOYS GEORGIAN BAY DISTRICT 
Enrollment Limited to ree i es \— 


HN F. PRUITT 
1001 E. Jefferson Ave. ‘Detroit, Michigan 





CAMP SEQUOYA (Girls) 


In Alleghany Mts. On beautiful lake. 
Water sports, Horseback riding, Tennis, Hockey, etc. 
Tutoring optional. All ages. 8 weeks term $225. Ref- 
erences required. Catalog of Box E.. Sutums Cotzzor; 
Buustot, Va., or Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Bidg. 








The Pennington Camp for Boys 6 to 18 years. 
Camp Penn Loch | Interlochen-Among the capes. Michigan. 
b nual Training. 
‘ai . Nature St Re Pectenote. 
Tennis, Base Ball, etc. a mipped for all land and water s. Die 
men = camp training. ur aim — 
Moral, Mental, and Physical fitness for all. te eight weeks $300— 
Four weeks $200. Booklet on 
WILLIS PENNINGTON. Manager, The Wardell, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Cutver has expended 
millions of dollars pro- 
viding the finest type 
of all-round training. 

Summer Naval and 
Cavalry Schools for 
boys 14 to 20, Wood- 
craft 10 to 14. June 28 
to August 22. Separate catalogs, The In- 
quiry Dept., Culver, Indiana. 
















CAI AP COUNCIL: 
UB indian Reservation. DOYS 








* 


MILLARD HOME CAMP 


For Girls and Boys, 2 to 24. 100 miles north of Chi- 
cago. 100 miles west of Milwaukee. Lake. Kentucky Saddle 
Horses. Pony. Sports. Notents. Vegetable and fruit gar- 
Some. Open allsummer. (Private school opens Sept. 4th.) 
$10.00 per week. Booklet. E. S. MILLARD, Evansville, Wis. 


Wah-wah-taysee Lodge °Beaptital Mullet Lake 
Ideal summer home for a limited number of children 
where health and safety are first consideration. Cottage 
plan — supervi. _———— bathing on a shallow, 
sandy beach — motherly 

Mrs. M. Stacks, Director, 126 $. Huron Street, Cheboygan, Michigan 











— On Grand 
“ Traverse Bay, pear Aerts Dirtion 
Mich. Grease Gastie, M.D. Girls Edna Water 


Castle. Address Miss Waterman’ ‘sScheo, 7280akSt., Cincinnall, 0. 


KAMP KAIRPHREE 


7th season On Lake Charlevoix, Mich. 
For 50 girle. Fee $275. Staff of College women. Counsellor 





pousene filled. Table supplies from our own camp —_ 
dividual —. stressed. Mrs. 
Director, 713 E. University Ave., Ann rbor, Mich. 





AIRWOOD «00: 


8 to 16 yrs. 10th eo on Torch 
near Chartevolx, Mich. wy Activites. Riding 
Trips. fling. Beautifully illustrated bookle: 


MR. and MRS. M. T. EDER, 5629 Belmont —— Cincinnati, O. 


KEE-MO SAH-BEE _ Mullet, Lake 


A pioneer summer camp for boys from eight to fifteen 
years of age with an up-to-date equipment. Unlimited 
features for boys of this age. Christian leadership. 
Address: Lieutenant Charles William Yeager, 

2624 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


aw a t n 


Located s i Nati. Forest Reserve. replace in Lg 
} sports incloding riding. For catalog wri 
Beatrice Berthold - - Casas Lake, Minn. 


CAMP LINCOLN ix 
20th Season at Lake Hubert, Minnesota. Sailing, boxing, 
nevewac’. tennis, canoe trips. Special facilities for water 
sports. B under ed staff. Booklet. 


R. F. B. COTE, HUBERT, MINN, 
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NEW YORK AND VICINITY—GIRLS 


NEW ENGLAND 





STATES—GIRLS 





DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND 
SPECIAL COURSES 


Adequate Language Departments 


Music, Art, Science. Athletics. 
MISS FRANCES LEGGETT 
Mrs. C. W. HULST 
Principals 
Englewood New Jersey 





GARDNER SCHOOL 


A thorough schoo! with delightful home life. College 
Riu. Ou door sport secretarial, post-graduate courses. 
ic 


oor sports. 72nd year. - ae 
Miss hi A Misstana { Principals “‘New York City 


MIss BEARD’S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. itdoor Sports. 
Address: Vice Principal, Orange, New Jersey 


CUDDER SCHOOL <gcitts 


Day and Boarding. New York atnantngss. HIGH 
ScHOOL. Post GRADUATE COURSES ome Eco- 
wares: Secretarial and Executive Training; Social 
‘are and Community Service. Miss R. 
Sendeer. “ Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SCOVILLE SCH29L 


Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. Academic and Ad- 


vanced Courses. _~ College Prepara’ Address 
ROSA 8B. CHISMAN, Principal, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York City 














MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, A 
Copepnys Bows Seger Coeee, Tie Sta, pe Ave Lon Chg a 
Paris. Write for catalogue G-l to The Reverend 

ag Te 


—" 


Brantwood all 


College Droparatery for girls in the most Denaditas suburb 
of New York City. General courses; music, art, dra- 
matics, concer. 12 acres affordin: all outdoor aports 
Separate build nee ae youngest gl Lawrence ark, 
Bronxville, New Y 


S'> Path The Mason School for Girls 





Tarryt 








and Junior College 


Che Castle 


Box 960, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


@®ssinin gy 
School for Girls 


Sunter pg = aps Bev. . Y Vprer and Lewer Seheote. 


Ossining-on- Hudson, 
L E Suburban lo New York City 


D E N Fintohine Gssrec Junior S afectcthee Bie 
‘LOG. 


tarial. Granite Residence, Unexcelled ton, Domestic CATA 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. Carison, Principals Bex 20 Stamford, Coan. 


HILLSIDE Fors Rts 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. General 
courses. Organized athletics. Bex 95, Nerwaik, 
Conn MARGARET R. na, A.B. pring 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. 


RAY COURT, 


yen os omelibe « atmos- 
Schook for Restor and Senior 


IRL ae 


ootwette: 
Boeke, Riding. 

CATALOG. JESSE carzan ¢ GRAY, 
Box R, STAMFORD, CONN. (Near NV. Y.C.) 











A Boarding Schal for Girls 
















TOTS 


Girls. 


; and Music. 





College preparation. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, 


Abbot Academy 


1828-1928 


For a century one of New England’s leading Schools for 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. 


Exceptional opportunities in Art 
Outdoor sports. Address: 
Principal, ANDOVER, MASS. 








Where 

New England 
lraditions 
Count 


Fifty-fourth Year. A Variety of Outdoor poi ts 
Standard College Preparatory Course. Accredited. 
One Year Intensive Preparatory Course for High 
School Graduates. Junior College and Special 
Courses. Home Economics, Secretaryshiy, Music, 
Expression, Art. 
ay H. Harris (Ph. 2. vale) President. 
st Bridgewater, Mass. 





College for Women in Boston 
Secretarial Science and Teacher- 
training Programs based upon 
foundation of general academic 
studies. 2 years for Certificate. 
4 years for Degree. Dormitories. 
T. LawrENcE Davis, LL. D., Dean 
27 Garrison Street, Boston 


Boston University College of Practical Arts and Letters 


CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL SCHOOL 


College Pupestient, ee ease 8 Post Graduate 
Courses. Hope C. Macintosh, 'Principal. 
38 CONCORD AVENUE CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE EWAY32 New indiana 

School Girts 

Thorough lege Preparation. One Year Tuten ye prep- 

aration for Board Examinations. Music, aa and Seo- 
retarial Courses. Outd eaoer Gports Riding. dress 

ALICE E. REYNOLDS 60 St Ronan Terrace New’ Haven, Conn. 


HOWE-MAROT 


Coll ee, —? I 

‘0 Prepara Outdoor Life. 

Mary L. Marot, Head “Mistress Thompeen, Coan. 
7. 

Westbrook Seminary 

Junior College and preparatory. For Girls. Est. 1831. 

Strong faculty, small classes. Special piano, home eco- 


nomics, secretarial courses. Exceilent gymnasium, tennis, 
riding. Rate $1,000. AGNES M, SAFFORD, Principal, Box R, Portland, Me. 























NEW YORK AND VICINITY—GIRLS 


miles from 
ton 
All studies except English elective 


Preparatory finishing school 
Elective Courses 









an, with noted 
men. a onomics. New 
Gymnasium with swimming 
| i. Costume Design and 
} ome Decoration, Secretari 
al Course. Athletics. Gaited 
it] Saddle ses. Delightful 
A] bome life. Catalog, wrtie: 
1676 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 












OLLEGE PREPARATION 
GRAY GABLES © cetibiets Comes 
ONE YEAR INTENSIVE REVIEW—S8UM MER AND 
WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART, MUSIC 
HOPE FISHER, (BANCROFT SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


HOUSE mePINES 


Near Boston. Preparation for all Colleges, Accredited. Art. Music. 
Household Arts. Dramatics. Outdoor Sports. Riding. Separate 
Tunior School. 

miss 








GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal, NORTON, MASS. 
A school for little 
ris. 5 hours from 


CRESTALBAN ¢::\s\o:c ron 


minutes from Fivesnels Invi ting air of the Bek 
shires. 200 acres, 3 buildings. ome training, character 
development, health. Open air classes. Outdoor sp 

Miss Margery Whiting, Prin., 8x 47, Berkshire, Mass. 


Kendall Ball for Girls 


on the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. Accredited 
College Preparatory Junior College. ElectiveCourses. 
Riding, skiing, a. swimming, tennis. Catalog 
gratis, address: Box 75, Pride's Crossing, Mass. 























A Country School for Girls 10 to 

Tenacre \ Preparatory to Dana Hall 
4 miles from Boston. All sports 

and athletics su .. and adapted to the age of 


Excellent instruction, care and influence. 


the pupil. 
Miss Helen Dana Hall, Wellesiey, Mass. 





URSULINE ACADEMY 


yy ay GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
Secreta Musie. Lower school for younger girls. 
Horeback-riding. All Athletics. Social Culture. For 


URSULINE iE SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 





THE (CARMEL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


beautitul Lake Gleneide, N.Y. Cc 
Cottons Preperaters. Seqeel Cummpe. = 


Ganson: “ve WRIGHT, o D., Pres., 


Hianiana “Manor 








Country Boarding School and Junles 4 All grades. 
Summer Camp and School. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Seatenantien &. 2. Box 103 











Of Interest to Parents 
to Summer Camps” 
This beekiet will be sent free on request to 
Department of Education. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 




















WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Ten miles from Boston. Preparatory , General and Special 
Courses. Outdoor Activities. Homelike Atmosphere. 
Christian influence. 69th year. Moderate terms. Girls 6 
to12 yrs. LOUISE FAY, PRINCIPAL, Waltham, Mass. 





Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 
Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Modern 
cookery and Y. x! ours for home and vocation. 


Send for booklet B 
Miss Alice Bradley, Princi 
30 Huntington Avenue ” Boston, Massachusetts. 





THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Serretarial. 
Mrs, Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H, . 
Box E, The Weylister, Milford, Conn, 


OLBY oz: 
Tepes mn teieen oo 
fra nt cmon nn 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Lasell Seminary 


TWO-YEAR advanced courses for high school grad- 


uates. Home Economics, Secretarial, Art, Dra- 

matic Expression and College Preparatory courses. 

Excellent opportunities in music with concert work. 

Athletics and sports. Delightful home life. Founded 

18 Separate school for younger girls. Catalogs. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 

140 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 


WHITTIER "‘iistnuee 
Merrimac, Mass. 
College preparatory and elective courses. Home 
atmosphere. Limited enrollment. Senior or Junior 
schools. Outdoor life. Unequalled health record. 
Address: Mr. and Mrs. William C. Russell, Principals 


ROGERS HALL Strccttercins 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Graduate 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston. 

Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—GIRLS 


one K NOX sx Girie 


CoLieacr yy Junior are oe and cultural 
courses. stown, N.Y. 


THE NOBLE SCHOOL 


White Plains, New York 
For young girls. ve educational! methods. 
Intelligent motherly care. Wholesom e food. Super- 
vii v, 23 miles from New York City. 
Address: ped lis Roberts, Director. Box 4. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Sec- 

retarial Work, Household Economics and Nursing. 

B. A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N. Y. 


St. FAITH'S, SCH@L 


College Rs ccs gy General an tang A School. 
Athletics. Excellent advantages at Moderate Cost. 
REV. CHARLES H. L. Forp, Box 18, SARATOGA, NEW YORE 


PUTNAM HALL 


College preparatory school for girls. ineeel one year in- 
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SCHOOL oan 


ee Prnr. 


South in the Cumberland Valley 
Accredited. Enjoyable Home Life. 
buildings. 
adjoins campus, supplies table. 
eguiar Courses: College Preparatory. 


college and university trained teachers. 
Special Courses: Music (Piano, Voice, Pi 

nomics and Secretarial. Aceredited Junior 
Sports and Recreation: Golf (9 holes), 

athletics. Swimming pool, unusual in its 
School occupies Hotel Flanders, Ocean 

endorsed by present and former patrons. 
National patronage. 
RA 


NK S. MAGILL, A. M 


hockey, 


ty, N. 





Modern Methods with Big Si Pi 
All rooms have connecting baths. Campus nme o feld 3) acres 


Diploma admits to all certificate Colleges without exams. 
Special training for College Board examinations. General Academic -_— Junior College. 
Junior school for limited num! 

Organ, Harp and Violin). 
mservatory of 


rae of bar — light and ventilation. 
1 J.. 
School work not sacerruptes. 


Moderate a Catalog and View 
-» Headmaster 





~— North of Dixie 


Fireproof 
field 20 acres. School farm 


Athletic 


Thirty-three 
* Dramatics, Art, Home Eco- 

Music. 
tennis, horseback riding, swimming, canoeing, track 
during the month of May. Unique plan, highly 


upon fr 


‘CHAMBERSBURG. PENNA. 














2, hours from New York or Philadelphia 
Preparatory and Post Graduate Courses in Home 
Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, Expression, 


Art, Music. Preparation for College. New Gym- 
nasium end Pool. a Riding 
MR. AND WYANT. § Principat 


x 247. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited college for women. A.B.; B.S. in Home Eco- 
nomics, B.M. in Music. Teachers’ ining. 125 acres. 
Receiving enrollments for the Fall of 1929" Catalogue. 

Address Regiseras. a Box R, 
ecerick . 


ROBERTS-BEACH Preparatory School for Girls 















HIGHLAND HALL. 


4 Cottece Preparatory 
and General Courses. 
Advanced Work. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial. Camp in the 
Alleghanies for week- 
ends. Riding, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. 
Miss MAUD van WOY, A. B, 
Principal 
Box goo: Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


“College Board Examinations” held at school. Accredited. 
Also courses for girls not going to coll Music, Fine 
Arts. Gymnasium, swimming pool. ooms with con- 
necting baths. Mountain location. Outdoor life. Catalog: 
Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


tHE CASKIN °“Grnis ™ 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


d vocation urses, Unusual advantages in music. 
Satqnes. ‘All ath letics, 15 miles from Phila, Riding No 


Jomestic 
=s. cha ‘or golf _ — talog. 
ne MM. CASKIN, Box 104, Devon, Pennsylvania 


CEDAR CREST 


A college for ung women who appreciate life on a suburban cam- 
pus. and dormitories. Degree 
fourgen in Liberal Arts, Recreterial Science. er &e.! Music, 


Dr. Wm. C. Cuts, Pres., Box R, Allentown, Poaneylvente 


T 



































courses. Musig and art. Super- f L fF 
vised ores including riding and ‘owitonfing. C ‘atalog. Conducted with an intimate understanding of college prep- G RRISOR. iM IRE S 
N R. LETT, A. B. Prinni 1 | aration as well as a sympathetic personal attitude toward 
pe ee NEW YORK | each student. College Board b weeny ay as & fiodere. © we ' i est... "Ushens ee! pon Gute Vie A 
school. Address Lucy George Roberts, -D. or Sara Hy y 
St. fA ar "g h all x. the | Morehouse Beach, Ph.D., Box 350, Catonsville, Md. geese, Magica SL eee eye Gant 
e e 
CHURCH boarding schoo YS 92nd pe. SS Moderate WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 
=e. i. - - preparatory. Junior Col and " ae 


Lower school. Cragusest sports. Ca tal 
ETHEL M. SPURR, A.M.., Prin., Box R, Burlington’ 'N. J. 


BEAVER COLLEGE Women 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and Junior 
lege courses with feo and 








Coll . Journalism. 
Splendid equipment. 00,000 dormitory. Catalog. 
Address Box R JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Tiss 5A °S rorcius 

155 JAYWARD 5 rorsiris 


35th year. Gollexe, Preparatory, Secretarial, Music Remote - 
ence Courses dividual attention to each in Boot Outd 

horseback riding. Junior and Senior Boardin, 

Miss &. Janet Sayward, Princ., Box R, Ov Pa. 








For girls. Rich in historic and educational traditions. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Health, character, scholarship. 
Experienced teachers. Est. 1742. Rate $800. ey 
Edwin J. Heath, M.A., President, Box R, Bethiehem, 


LINDEN. HALL ics: HS gre 


183 “YEAR 
Mudorate ey Bentite L 1 Bas Egy ae. rees: Academie, Fr ng 
Sontor Schock Attractive Ti fo. Riding, ‘AllSports. ‘Catalog, 
F. W. Stengel, D.D. Box 1 





Home Life talog. 
+ Lititz, Pa. (1% tmilew fr from Phila.) 


IRVING COLLEGE 


AND MUSIC CONSERVATORY 
ACCREDITED Gallege for women. AB., B.S., Mus. B. Music, 
home economics, ange a secretaryship. Terms mod- 
erate. 73rd year. Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Mar iy Lyon Schol 


girls. Suburban to Philadelphia. 
Music 














Beauty ful Amentdale—seat of 
,NATIONAL PARK 
; SEMINARY 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
1. E. Ament, A. M., Ph. D., LL. D. 





President 
Junior college, also college 
preparatory courses in girls’ 
school of exceptional beauty 
and arrangements. Classic, 
spacious buildings. 32 build- 
ings on woodland campus of 
251 acres. Recent addition of 
161 acres for bridle paths; 
canoeing. Special courses in 
music, art, expression, dra- 
matics, home economics, sec- 
retarial work. Visitors wel- 


Address REGISTRAR 
Box 195 Forest Glen, Md. 





The Gardens are 











Charming 











eee. ase ih a courses. and art. 
Catalog. Mr. and Mrs. H.M. Crist, Principals, Box 1532. 








hevy Chase 


Junior College and Senior High School 
at Washington. 25th year—i12 acre 
campus. Two year college course for high 
school graduates. College preparatory and 

general high school courses. Home Economics, § 
retarial Ipterior Decoration, Dramatic Art Depart- 
usic, Art, E. strong faculty. 
‘ an college with city » All 
athletics. ay aos 2 Riding. 
Write 


~ —— Washington. o.c. 


AIRMONT 


h Year. College Preparation. Eight 2-Year 














=. Coll diploma courses. Educational ad- 
vantages of National Capital. Address Principal, 
1711AM husetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child’s future training. 





Arlington Hall 


AJunior College for Girls 





of Washington. High School. Junior College. 


physical education. New buildings. 
lake. Water sports. 
Cultural advantages of nation’s capital. Catalog. 
Martin, Pres., Box 818-R, Pennsylvania Ave. 
Washington, D 


In woopLanp park of 100 acres, 15 minutes from heart 


art, dramatics, home economics, secretarial work, and 
Large campus with 


Horseback riding. qwuunning, post. 


Music, 


Station, 














Fér school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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MARYLAND 


COLLEGE 


z 
g 





For Women 


Advantages Courses 
60 minutesfrom Literary Certificate 
Washington, near Domestic Science 
Baltimore. 500 ft. Certificate 
above sea. 12-acre Kindergarten, or Play - 


wooded campus. Fire- ground Certificate 
proof stone buildings. Physical Education 
Private baths. Swim- ey 
ming pool. Sports, in- ~ 

cluding Riding .T rains wy -yeee 
Jor Careers. Na- B. 8. Degree 


tional patronage. De- B. O. Degree 

mand for Graduates. B. Mus. Degree 
For Catalog address: Box R 
LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


























SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS 


ethel Womanis College 


A Junior College and Conservatory which ge 
“The charm of the Old South with the spirit of the 
New.” Girls are surrounded with refining, Christian in- 
fluences while the social advantages cultivate grace and 
ease of manner. Two-year Junior College course, also 
four years of High School. Superior musical advan- 
tages. Teacher Training. Home Economics. Business 
Course. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis Golf, Riding. 
For catalog address Box R, Hopkinsville, Ky. J. W. 
GAINES, M.A., LL.D., President. 














Logan College 


Junior College for Women, 2 years High School. 
ial courses: art, expression, library, commer- 

cial, home economics and music. All at 

modern. New gymnasium and swimm 

Est. 1855. Catalog. Dr. E. R. Naylor. res. 

Box R, Russeliville, Ky. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 











sion, Secretaria ‘ 
Delightful borat life. Em mpheais on scholarship and culture. 
Dept. R, MILTON COLLEGE, Lexington, Ky. 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL fins 


A college preparatory school for girls. Strong general 
course. Pian eon 4 and voice instruction. thletics, 
horseback riding, physical training. 
Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal, 
Box 7218 Shelbyville, Kentucky 











COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Gainesville, Georgia __ 80 Miles North of Atlanta 
An Endowed College: Cas standard A. B.Course with 
state authorized degree, 36 modern buildings, beautifully located 


in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mts. near Atlanta. Student 

tody ot 500 from 35 states. 10 national sororities. 

Conservatory: All branches of music under noted teachers 
leading to Bachelor degree (B.Mus.). Dramatics and Ex- 
cere with degree B. O. 





pecials: Household Management, Art, Physical Edu- 
cation, Aesthetic Dancing, Secretarial. 
Academy : Independently organized in separate buildings. 
Standard four year high schoo L Privilege of electives. 
arg 7. Boating, Swimming, Basketball. 
rac te) ennis, etc. (182 acres 
Climate makes possible ) or ae nigel 


outdoor lifeall the year. SS B R E N AU 


4 Box F 
Gainesville, Ga 

















tn. Fall 


Cuarminc life of the 
South with thorough 
“¢ preparation for the lead- 
ing colleges. Elective 
courses and one year 
Junior college. Music, 
art, physical education, 
household and secretarial 
sciences. Modern build- 
ings on a 50-acre cam- 
pus in the Blue Ridge 
mountains, overlooking 
the Shenandoah valley. 
Sports. Catalog. Box R , 
Park Station, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. John 
“Add int” Noble Maxwell, Pres. 





THE 

Siestanese 

TO FEMININE P 

PERFECTION , ¥ "CHRISTIAN PURD 
a RNR = ahah AA colts 


BUENA VISTAS 8" VIRGINIA 

















SAYRE Oncee® isi 
On Cho tegaes of the Eee Grane Cae Seteap Crener- 


a '. 
Courses. Moderate Rates. For information, address, 
Rev. J.C. Hawter, D.D., Parswewt, Box R, Lexiweron, Kr. 











MARY BALDWIN College and MARY BALDWIN N Semi y 
Young Ladies. 
china South moienegupget ean ex | “Uirginia Infermonf College 


lege, 4 years, A. B. Degree; College-Preparatory. Music, | for young women. 45th year. 30 states. High Sc 
Selene te ee rae age ~~ pees Education and Junior College, accredited. Music, Home LS 
- =~ Secretarial Courses, Expression, Art, Gym, Pool, Private 








1854— Kentucky College for Women — 1928 
The Woman's Department of Centre whee 
In the Heart of the Bluegrass 
Srenders f four year Col course. Fuliy gesredinad, a- 
by cameos oe good health. ioereiatit chia Skin, hi “amon, ne 
idarese — CHARLES 1, TURCK. President Bex A as 


ASHLEY HALL 





McBee, M. A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, 


In the Land of the = 
FASSIFERN Fay mals 
Preparatory School for Girls 
graduate Cultural courses. Individual 
attention Tiearthfat climate. Physical training. a 


grit. hockey yoeeey. fenate Outings at Camp Greystone. Catal 
. O., Pres., Box C, IDERSONVILLE, N. 


RANDOLPH -MACON SCHOOL 


For Girls. College preparatory and special courses for 
High School graduates. Accredited. Separate Junior 
School. Limited to 100. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Expression. Branch of Randolph-Macon ae dy Catalog. 
John C, Simpson, A.M., Prin,, Box R, Danville, Va, 














artha Washington aths. « G, Notisinger, Pres., x » Bristol, Va, 


llege fb Rags | women, Accredited Junior 
Lamy BH Ari, Domestic Science 
Physical Bapeation. ee Secretarial et 75th year. Ca 
~ Box R, ABINGDON, A. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Standard A. B. and A. M. courses. Aims to develop high- 

s type cultured Christian womanhood. Students from 
33 states. Healthful climate. Gymnasium, swimming 

o Art, music. Moderate rates. D. R. Anderson, 
ident, Box 20, Lynchburg, Va. 



















FINE ARTS Amidst the mountains of old 
. Virginia in Shenandoah Valley. 
LANGUAGES State authorized grees: 
SALEM ACADEMY SECRETARIAL and Vecational. "Demand for 
DETAR UACLEMING | Sraduates A few iiieh wenoot 
For girls, on 40 acre wooded campus in Blue Ridge : err 
PHYSICAL TRAINING etudents admitted. 
foothills midway between Asheville and Pinehu st. Golf. Horseback ridin 
Uninterruptedly successful since 1772. Accredited COMMERCIAL ART Swimming New brick bulla: 
eoltege proneratery. Music. Domestic Science. FASHION DESIGN ngs. Catalog (mention courses 
ultural advantages of adjacent Salem College. DRAMATICS desired) agar: m Cok 
eed sports. Swimming. Endowment makes Park Leanne ial ese 
possible moderate rates. Catalogue explains distine- : ee 
tive group living producing atmosphere of friend- 
liness, character, self-reliance. Write 


H. E. Rondthaler, 0. D., Pres. Box R, Winston-Salem, N. C. 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS WESTERN STATES+GIRLS 
WAAL Virginia College DOR 
B 5} | VG |FoR YOUNG WOMEN School for Girls 
: One of the leading schools in the South. In the Valley 
of Virginia. Modern buildings; large campus. Euro- 27th year. Successful prep- 


A) ; rs pean and American Instructors, Elective, Prepara- eesti “he ancien Ce 
; tory and College Courses. Accredited, “di 

Girksin “and: = CUNO 7 Nom nen, Muse, AN, Eee 8 lege Entrance Board Ex- 
: = aminations. Certificate 
— admits to Universities. 


General Course. 
Junior College Department 


Art, Music, Expression. Modern 
Fireproof Buildings. Outdoor 
life; swimming pool; Riding. 
Write for Catalog to 
TUDOR HALL, Dept. R 


W A R R E N T O N INDIANAPOLIS 


Country School NATION AL 
In the beautiful Piedmont Val- Kindergarten% Elementary 


ley near Washington. The 
ao Oo L LEGE 


school is planned to teach 

girls how to study, to bring 
AN ACCREDITED college with 
41 years of experience in train- 


them nearer nature, and to in- 

culcate ideas of order and 

economy. It offers a fixed ing young women to teach little 
children. Courses leading to 
diploma and degree open to 


rate. we Preparatory and 
C 
graduates of accredited high 


Cultural ourses. Separate 
cottage for young girls. French 

schools. Cultural and advanced 
courses. New, completely 


the language of the house. 
MLLE. LEA M. BOULIGNY equipped college and dormi- 
Box 15 Warrenton, Va. tory buildings. Campus of 3% 
acres, 2 blocks from Lake 
Michigan. Student body of 
500. Write for catalog to 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Box 368. Evanston, Ill. 


sion, Domestic 
— a ; Science, Physical Edu- 
cation, Secretarial, 
Journalism and Li- 
brary Courses. Super- 
vised athletics. Cat- 
alog. Address: 
Registrar, Box F, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 






































HE achievement of Ward-Belmont in 
developing intelligent and cultivated 
young women has been notable, due to 
its skillful teaching by modern methods in 
the cultural environment of the Old South. 
Ward-Belmont students are influenced, 
through en nee, to combine character, 
womanl ing and socialease with a — 
cultural hee and practical knowledge. 


Two years college and four years preparatory 
work. Conservatory advantages in Music; 
Expression, Art, Physical Training, Home 
Economics, Secretarial. Modern equipment. 
Horseback riding and outdoor sports. 





A distinguished college 

F Ha preparatory school for 
el T y girls, in 12 wooded acres 
extending to Lake Michi- 

gan, suburban toChicago. Advanced courses for High School 
graduates. Sports. Gymnasium, pool. 60th year. Catalog. 
ELOISE R, TREMAIN, Prin,, Box 331, Lake Forest, Ili, 


T. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 





Junior Callens: Preparatory, Finishing 

Country Club Privileges—Historic Tours i. For GIRLS of all d 
Accredited work. One-year or two-year courses for H. 8. For girls 12to21. Household management; Musics Sec- 
graduates. Music, Art, . Expression, Domestic Science, retarial; also St. Margaret's for Juniors, ages 6 to 12. 


Secretarial, Golf, . Swimming, Tennis, Basketball, Riding, Rate. All Athletics. 61st 
ed Rate. year. Catalog of Dr. & Mrs. F. R. Carrington. State age, 


Gym. Social Training, Dramai College Clubs. 
VILLA de CHANTAL, Rock Island, Illinois 


Fix 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. _“.. 240 COLLEGE PL., PETERSBURG, VA. 
Boarding School for Girls 


A 
Fully accredited. A fifteen-acre campus. Spestal courses 
in piano, harp, violin, voice, orchestra = ning and ex- 
pression. Swimming and horseback rid 
Address THE SISTERS OF THE VISETATION 




















References required. Application for 1928- 
1929 should be made now. 


Write for “'The Ilustrated 
Story of Ward-Belmont.” iu a 


WARD -BELMONT BY-THE-SEA 








m Academy and 


Grafton Hal] 3% 


(Belmont Heights, Box 462) A Junior College for Girls 


NASHVILLE, TENN. A NATIONALLY patronized school. 
Beautifully located on the Gulf, Gamte —. Exce sioneky fine School of Muusie, 
ves in Ex 


completely equipped, strong faculty. Secretaryship. 
Four- (x High School and two-year Junior College, Indoor and outdoor athletics. * arene Bar 37, Fond du Lac, We. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE || fovomcs, Secetcat Taine, Piysal Evaen. | | AEE LLC REST forests 


Year-round outd ts. Horseback riding. Catalog. 
High sobotarship, in the cultural atmosphere of the Old enetae aes age . 8 Miles Davisen’s Schecl. Charming heme life, Thessush- 























High School, Junior College, elective ~ 9 ' ; 
courses. Accredited. Music, art, expression, home eco- RICHARD G. COX, President Sates Gn bei cies seems a oo 
nomics, and secretarial courses. Sports. Moderate Rates. Box W Gulfport, Miss. Only normal, healthy children accepted. Miss Sarah M. 
Catalog. UMBIA, TENN. Davison, Prin., Box 4R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 











TENNESSEE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Standard four-year college for women cSering cultural 
advan' with thorough academic training leading to e 
B.A. and B.S 8. degrees. Diploma in Piano, Violin and 9 bd 
Voice. Excellent equipment, beautiful athletic fields and ur Ss Uu cat ton 
mows. Reasonable _ rate of we For informa- 

tion address PRESIDENT E. t. FREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 











j U DSO NG co LLEG E 3 “We want our daughters to be more fully aware than they are of the life and nature around them; 

Year to have a more solid education; to possess their souls in quietness; to understand the poor and 

pet women. gain Sere ea penGomic welaine. humble and be kindly disposed toward them; to be free from vulgarity which is worldliness; 

Frain Pacey. _Mecern, Deraeren, ees, I advantages in in to read the best books and write with simplicity and charm; to realize that the highest personal 
mation sddrene PRES. f. V. BALDY, Bor KR. MARION, ALABAMA. distinction is compatible with the faithful and competent performance of household duties.” 





—MartHew ARNOLD 


You will find Matthew Arnold's which accords with your ideals or 
ideals for a girl's education carried requirements, let us help you from 
out in the most approved modern our experience. We are college 
manner in many of the fine schools women who have specialized in this 
and camps announced in these pages. work. There is no charge to Red 
They are personally known to us Book Magazine readers for this serv- 














» 
ml 


tl 


OUNG 


Bristol in the rater, of “old through r years of systematic ice which is maintained for your 
so gr Ss gy TO Pa te pea A ts visitin ‘ ts caren Senn dial all he fac 
ath gy pg A be If you a wm an Sifficult in tors that will govern a choice of a 
aT ay oe a yg ES Nata! Ae y 7 ape he 

ae gh yy hy ey finding the right school or camp school or camp and address 

record unexcelled. oe outdoor ate, Horse-back The Director, Department - if Binéotion 


= a ieee f lake Be ey i Washing. 

a od . . . 
com | es _oavomens es gotionet tA The Red Book Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
\ w VE MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 



































For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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RANCES SHIMER 


School for Girls and Young Women 


Academy—Jaunior College 
SEVENTY-FIFTH anniversary 
year. Four-year Academy 
course. Fully 
Junior College. Graduates 

enter leading universities as 
Juniors. Music, speech, 
domestic science. igh se! scholas- 
tic standards. Eleven —- 
on beautiful campus. olf, 
hockey, and other sports. Eure. 
curricular activities. Catalog. 
Opens September 12th. 


WILLIAM P. McKEE, Pres., Box 653, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


ARDIN COLLEGE 


Junior for Girls. Also 4 years High 
School. Accredited. Est. 1873. 7 new 
brick buildings. 30 teachers. Rooms with 
connecting baths. Safe,select, homelike. Con- 








Illinois Woman’s College 


A STANDARD college with limited enrolment 
of carefully selected students from twenty- 


one States. 





Bu 





Bachelor’s Degrees in Liberal Arts, Fine 
Arts, Music, Household Science, and Physi- 
cal Education. Majors in Secretarial Studies 
and Expression. 


commodious, and well- 

uip 
All athletics. 
information, address 


ELLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 





ildings modern, 


ped. New Science Hall costing $250,000. 
Swimming pool. For further 


Jacksonville, Illinois 








— 








servatory of Music. Art, Secretarial. Home E 
Teacher training. Gymnasium, Pool, Horseback- 
riding, Tennis, etc. On route Louis to Kansas City. 
Night’s ride from Chicago. Catalog—address 
JAMES P. CRAFT, Pres., Box R, MEXICO, MO. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicagn 


45th year. Academic, College Preparatory, Junior Col- 
lege and special courses. Fully ( 
Music Conservatory. ~—_ — rm begins Sept. “tou Write 
for catalog and book o’ 

Box 24, 4515 se “Bivd.. Chicago. 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
cs. Each girl’ yy aa pean 
Latest educational methods. 47-acre — farm. ockey, 


tennis, basketball, volley ball, soccer. Catalog 
Grace Latimer Jones McClure, Gales, Ohio 


GLENDALE 


Junior College and Preparatory. Est. 1854. A 
home school for 50 girls. 

Music, Home Economics, Art, Secretarial. 
$1000-$1200. Suburban to Cincinnati. The G 
DALE COLLEGE, Inc., Box 108, Glendale, ohie. 


Harcourt Place School 4 “hursh Schoo! 


G 1&M Sate Sally Prepara 
enera usical Courses, College tory 
Miss Harriette Merwin 
Miss Marion Eloise Lasher | Principals 
PATON HALL ferGisie "Romeo Mich. 
College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses 
Emphasizing a four-fold development. Affiliated 
withCAMP IN TERLOCHEN, Interlochen, Michigan, 
Address: Mrs. P. O. Pennington, President, Box R. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Oak Hall 75th year. Boarding and Day. 























wee. te Bh tory, 


Skating riding te eeais I boos yy *&, _jvumbers 
ting? rid jor Dept. for bong FE to 10. Book 
— a R.A.Moore, Principals, SOR Holly Ave. Ot. Pact, Mine. 








FAR WEST—GIRLS 








EL PASO SCHOOL for GIRLS 


OvrTpooR classes in dry cli- 
mate with daily sunshine. 
Successful college prepara- 
tion. General courses. = 
cellent faculty. Music, 
Dramatic art. Charming 
buildings of Spanish archi- 
tecture. Large grounds. Just 
over the border from Mexico. 
Horseback riding. Camping 

trips. Advanced registration 
necessary. $1000. Catalog. 


Lucinda de L. Templin 
Ph. D., Principal 
Box 168, El Paso, Texas 








THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school 
for girls. Forty minutes from San _ Diego. Intermediate 
School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Careline Seely 
Cummins, Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, 
President, Board of Trustees. Box 18, La jolla, California. 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL ie. 


GIRLS 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. 
College Preparation. Special 
French, Art, Home E 
ADA S&S. B 
5029-R West Third Street Les —— California 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE Fepnde¢ 


Coeducational y Ceteee => 
ment. Highest Accredited 

music, busin. 
acre campus. 8 buil view 

President James L. ‘Robb, Box R. hd oS 


Lake Forest College eaves 


CQEDUCATIONAL north of Cosenas. Srangeré ont : 
ents and facul 
address . 














m gical proven — 
rate. 





lege—Bachelor of Arts degree 
live on the Campus. For information adi 
HERBERT McCOMB MOORE, Pres., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, lilinols 








es scholarshi 
Standard four- +4 


pt A I. 
101st year. PSatalog. 








Lindenwood Collegel 


a4 minutes from St. Louis 


ing college for women in the southwest. 
and Christian tr 
college leading to 


5 aeery, 3 
in a forest of linden trees overiooki: the 
‘ tt uildings. ep- 
an investment of nearly four million dollars. 
Golf course. Large gymnasi: 


JOHN L. ROEMER, D. D., Pres., Box 1028, St. Charles, Mo. 


— 4 








um. 














a 














CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 








BUCKSPORT ‘ceaiecationat 
cake ipaae Yates Ath eal 
department with individ instruction. 


Ralph E. Peck, Headmaster 

RK Oo — ACADEMY 

‘o-ed’! La Sour 

i Prepparate "uste Domest ee Strong 

u 

athletic. teams. 75 miles from Albany. ‘ Endowed. Rates 
$500-$600. Catalog. 

Robert L. Thompson, D. D., Prin., Box R, Poultney, Vt. 


Dean Academy, _Franklin, Massachusetts 


pA oung men end anf yome wemep Gnd base 0 tomeie 
area e loyal = rasa a Cd endowment 
porate course in do- 
RETHOR we" BEIRCE rie 3 = J. 
io Coeducational, Established 
(AZEN Pint ping Sbeang crt = 
SEMINARY a * mndowed a 


students taken. Adi 
For catalog address Charles & “By rt u.. D. D. 
Box R, Cazenovia, Y. 














Goddard Seminary 


: Co-educational 


An accredited school of the 
finest New England type. 
College preparatory. Effi- 
cient courses in business. Music. 
Stimulating climate in beautiful 
Vermont hills makes winter 
sports popular. Strong athletic 
teams. Self-help plan for girls. 
Numerous scholarship awards. 
Rate $500. No extras. For cat- 
alog address Box E, Barre, Vt., 
George E. Rogers, Principal. 

















MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


An Accredited New England Schoo! preparing for college 
and life. 200 Students. College am Wal ale General, 
wed—low 





STARKEY = INARY 


MARTYN. SUMMERBELL, eo 

President. Box 1 t, New York. 

Oakwood School ool Yor “city, a 
tess Valier, en ‘o-edu 








aracter and culture. 
mable rates. Address WILLIAM J. 
year MP Principal, Box 150, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
walt COLLEGIA 


4 

7 prepara: 

Strong ———— in music art. 

Modern gym: um, swimming pool, athletic field. 
Endowed. Rates moderate. 
CLARENCE A. SHORT, Presid: Dover, Del. 


DICKIN SON’ SEMINARY 


or life work. | usic, 

















CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special 
. Strong 





GEORGE SCHOOL eae Ronee onal 


227 acres woods and fields borderfs ng the Neshaminy. 
Manual training, debating, household arts, all a 
letics. farm. Catalogue. 

G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


College er yore! with high standards. Graduates in 30 
caioass. thletics. Music and Ex, ion. Atrue home 
school with Christian atmosphere. -educational. Est. 
1855. Endowment makes possible $650 rate. Catalog 

Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box RC, Beaver Dam, Wis. 








Sitios "W rie Jor Cota 
John W. Hatch, M. S.,D.D., Montpelier. Vt. 


EAST GDFENWICHACADEMY 
ON NARRAGANSETT BAY 


Thorough College Preparation 
Business and Music Courses 
Accredited Certificate Privileges 
Capable Faculty 
Separate Junior School 
All Sports Gymnasium 
Moderate Rates Send for Catalog 


A. T. Schulmaier gee: etek ns. 














SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 
West End, Long Branch, New Jersey 


School for smal! children, open all year, eo-eduenTonal, in- 


ividual attention, a tral nurse. 
Rate $60 per month. Booklet. Miss Elsaner C. Gorman, Director 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


School 
‘ wi 3 to 12. One hour 


. W. B. SToppaRD, Shippan 
Conn. “The School That Develops 




















URT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-12 
Guard the years when im ns are made. Seperviess 
A a ea 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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COLLEGE CRUISE. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
S. S. Rynpam, the “Pioneer University Afloat,” sails September 
19, 1928, with 375 young men who will continue their studies 
while visiting 70 cities in 27 foreign countries, returning to New 


York May 4, 1929. 


College, graduate, preparatory and business courses given by a 
fe presidency of John Carleton Jones, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Credit arrangements with leading colleges. 
Steamer equipped with classrooms, gymnasium, library, and 


faculty of 45 under t 


two swimming pools. 


Interior trips in Japan, Siam, Java, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 


Italy, France, Germany and England. 
Enrolments accepted now 


For illustrated booklets—write 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Box R, 285 Madison Avenue 






















New York City 








EUROPEAN BOYS’ SCHOOL 


NIEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS 





TEAY = fo inatun Sad te Go Ot Gall 
DEBURE geciarian sc 





) —+— Iture; maahpees: 
ee {meri cen and iroreien Masters. 
Ois jeautifal thirt eeres- All Sports. 
france Own — = 
Chateau de Bures, Box 675, rat, Mass., U.S. A. 





MW esiminster 


Prepares Boys for College 
Upper and Lower f School. Limited eardiment. 
ATMonD Ricuarps McOamon, A.B. (Yale) Head Master 
si Connecticut 





NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS 








Stearns School rhs ite 


with personal supervision. Intensive 
preparation for secondary schools, colleges 
and scientific schools. Unusually rapid ad- 
vancement. All year sports. Address 


ARTHUR F. STEARNS, Principal, Mount Vernon, N. H. 








NEW HAMPTON 


ANew ~~ —— for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 

Thorough gy ation. Intensive Course in Business. 
unior School. thietics for Every Boy. Low Tuition. 

rederick Smith, A. M., Box 196, New Hampton, N. H. 


OSES BROWN 


atare oid omgel of Eee we for boys. 
Series nae Prepar: rate Upper and 
Carefully “Sapervised Study and Ath- 


Headmaster, PROVIDENCE, R.1. 





ietie ties, — and 
L. RALSTON THO! 








TILTON College Preparatory for Boys 


Progressive methods. Excellent modern equipment. 
Gymnasium. 25 acre athletic field. All sports. Separate 
Junior School. Experienced House Mothers. Moderate 
rates. Catalogue. George L. Plimpton, Headmaster, Box R, Tilton, W. H. 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


THE UNUSUAL CHILD 


Slightly retarded in school work—lacks power 
pam aa A BB a ee 8 te A e other 
words, is not in the right element in the usual school. 

Pe cial Camps tin Summer 








Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


THE iz WOODS? SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with Tutoring 
Booklet Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs, Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


GY i 








oO The “Individual” School. For the ungraded or 
EE nl-adjusted site Academic, Industrial, Cub R 

1. stri enrol! > ummer ™) 
Y KO weaken: Mn B. HEDLEY, Frincial L 


s 
23 Mile from Philadelphia) 


R oO Ss EH I LL for nervous or retarded chil- 
dren. Individual a | 
+ F training under child specialist (M. D.). Experien 
Beautiful, secluded country estate near Philadelphia; 
te acres of al sunny slopes. Own vegetables, eggs, etc. Mod- 
erate 
MRS. TANNE M. POPE, BoxR, Chester Heights, Pa. 


The Chamberlain School 
Boarding and day school for retarded children. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Articulation. Best physical care. 


MRS. MARION CHAMBERLAIN KELLEY 
P. O. Box 107 Media, Pennsylvania 


BANCROFT 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Modern jpment . Resid Ph: ian. Home environ-| 
ment. Individual Kroction, Bor Mgretcner corp in Maine, Est. 1668. 
Catalogue. Box 126, New Jersey 




















Nervous, backward and mental defectives 


Anideal home school for children of all ages. Separate houses for 
begs end and Inia, fnalvigosl atte attention | iy Bodies, physical culture 
a 


THE BINGHAMT' ON “TRAINING SCHOOL 


MR. AND MRS. A. A. BOLDT, 116 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 
A smalt home school for mentally retarded. 
Individual care and training. 
BROOKWOOD SCHOOL, Shadeisnd Ave. Lansdowne, Pa. 





An accred- 

oe 
tory school limited to 60 boys. In the | foothills 
of the Berkshires, 50 miles from New York. 


For information write THEODORE C. 
JESSUP, Headmaster, Ridgefield, Conn. 





Complete attention to the needs of the individual boy 
insures a thorough College Preparation. 
A. R. Sheriff, Head Cheshire, Conn. 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Stewart Home Training School 


Nervous and Backward Children. A Private Home and 
School on a beautiful country estate in the famous Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot 

Plan. For illustrated A. address Dr. JoHN P. 
STEWART, Director. Box Frankfort, KENTUCKY. 








CFLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL > 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP. For Pore, who need individual at- 
tention. All sports, serine. horseback wiaing. _41 miles from New 
York in the beeutiful hills of Westchester County. rite for information to 


RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal, Box M, Ketnsh, New York 











FLOATIN 


e Go NEVERSITY 


AROUND THE WORLD 


LEAVES NEW YORK OCTOBER 6,1928 


EIGHT MONTHS—26 COUNTRIES 
(Extensive Shore Trips) 


EN and Women Students and 

older people enrolled for Grad- 
uate Courses. Credits for Courses 
may be arranged. $2,500 to $4,150 
includes all expenses. 

Modern Steamer, latest accommo- 
dations, Oil burner with turbine drive. 
Only twostudents assigned each room. 
Option returning from Europe later 
Steamer. 








INTERNATIONAI NIVERSITY CRUISE 
bowl G 


11 Broadway, New York City, Tel 











NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS 


mS OFFIEL I )is20 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 


Rich in Traditions 
Modern in Methods 
Moderate in Cost 


Well coached athletics for every boy. Interesting 
student activities. New athletic field. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Special Junior 
School for Younger Boys. (Ask for booklet on 
Junior School.) 
For catalog address; 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster 


13 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


2° {YTILFORD | 


ScHoor 























a. PREPARATION 


SPECIALISTS in_preparing boys 
for the College Entrance Board 


examinations. Includes successful 
entrance to Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Mass. Tech., etc. Usual two 


years’ work in one year. Not a cramming school. 
This progress made possible by_ tutorial methods, 











teaching ‘‘How to Study,’’ and classes limited to 5. 
Athletics. Enter this _mon*h. Catal ~~ HE cxami~ 
nation record on request. Write BOX R, a 











ORCESTER 


Tuoroucn CoLtLece PREPARATION 





Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, fa33. 








On the Old A 
For backward children 
and training riche tral ee atmos! Ss 


who require i 


phere jummer 
School in Maine. Mrs. Anna F. Berault, Director. Ad- 
dress R. F. D. 1, White Plains, N.Y. Tel. Scaredale 863 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 

tion. Experienced teachers. appy home Ly a 

fullocation. Out-door and water sports. 30 ate. 

2 ~" a ers, Principal. Hazel G. Guliingtord. A Ass't 
x A, HALIFAX, MASS. 


ITCHELL 


= 816. 20 miles from Boston. Complete mod- 
uipment KA —¥ sports orseman- 


A. wt MITCHELL, Box R, Billerica, Massachusetts 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Rptehnches 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
stitute of Technology and other scientific 











PERKINS Shoo! 


For children comes train: 
Unsurpassed eee pment = on sixty-aere ‘otahe. Intimate 
need S Medi irection 


home life. ti. ion 
F erkins, M. a Box 62, Lancaster, Mass. 


THE DAVIS TRAINING SCHOOL 


Medical treatment and training of the 
mentally defective child, 4 to 15. 


Charles C. Davis, M. D., Director, Box 7, Essex, Connecticut 


Parkside Home School 


For the training of girls of retarded development, or 
nervous girls. Individual instruction. Special atten- 
tion to speech defects. Moderate rates. 

MARION MARSH, M.D., Principal 











Dept. R. Muskegon, Mich. 


smeots. : Evert teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, 
rincipa!. 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square) 


DUMMER ACADEMY 166th year 
tory school for a Mantes number of boys. 
Wholesometeo untry location. Carefully directed athletics. 
yuet be oe AY iE democratic ideals. Upper and Lower 


Sehoo!, 
CHARLES & INGHAM, PhD, Principal, SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS 


DeWitt School 
Clinton Hebb erd 2 

A Colleg oratory Country Boarding Bovs 
For 50 Boys. Tad Pindividus! and expert bg methods. 


00—_No L -~5 tutori arges. 
JOHN B. HEBBERD, _- hn NEWTON, MASS. 


MONSON “ACADEMY For Boys 


Endowed. Six-year college preparatory course. In- 
struction fitted to individual needs. Small classes. 
Fresh modern equipment. Close supervision. Exercise 














for all. Rate $950. Catalog. Box R, Monson, Mass. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 























The Red Book 
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New York 
Military Academy 


A ScHoou or DistTincTION 


Coaunwa.t-on-Hupson, New Yore 


Dilton frat, D.S.M. 


Brigadier-General 
Superintendent 





For generations an American 
school devoted to the making of 


men through the maintenance of 


unbending standards of character 
and scholarship. 


Catalogue on cApplication 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President 


BOX 96, MANLIUS, NEW YORK 


COOK ACADEMY 


Pespesation | ier college or commercial life. GraGestes 
make college students. In Finger Lake 
Excellent health record. All sports. Football ‘com won 


every game last year. Glee club. Band. Publics 
55th year. Catalog. The Principal, Box R, Montour Falls NE. 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 
A Christian college preparatory school for boys. Fully ac- 
credited. Small classes, college trained faculty. $100,000 
administration building. New Chapel. Unusually ‘fine 
Address the Principal, 








equipment. All sports. Catalog. 
Box R, Stony Brook, N. Y. 


St. Johns School 





OSSINING-ON red a N.Y 


Prepares B Accredited. Smal! classes. 
Military. A Sas anedae boys under 18. — 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Prin. 


ROOSEVELT fcrvonesys 


oa pay hy Meh § School Grades. Gredes. Al Outdoor 
| gd Write for information 
Dr. 3. Carrington, Monsey. Rockland County, New York 











DE. MOTTE SCHOOL 


CONNECTICUT 
College vos pesoos ene and lower achools. 
and wi: yy poo Pe 
LAURENCE W. Ww Be MOTTE. Headmaster 


RVING 








Tt @8 5 (01 6) Sarge) ame = 1 eh ta 
Rov. 3.8. Ferman Lo. D. Nesdmacter, Box 932 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 38th year. “Your school looks so homelike’ 
—visitors’ expression. r camp in the Catskills. 


e 
OR. PA UL KYL 
Box 90, New York 


Nor 


Lake Placid Club E: 
PREPARES for Northwood and other leadi paratory 
schools. A home school for boys St to 15. iter 

Ira A. Flinner, Director, Box R, Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 




















SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Thorn Mt. Summer School for Boys 
Jackson, N. H. Altitude 1600 feet. The school of 
concentration and achievement. Est. 1914. Expert 
teachers in all subjects. Preparation for colegs and 
special examinations. Sports. G. A. Bush A. B., 
B. D., Director, 3 Hammond Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Summer Camp for Boys, 7-16 
hourfrom New York laa Erma Toupervieed 
our from New Yor y 
recreation. Tutoring if desired rates. 











wood School 








Emphasis on preparation for College 
Entrance Board Examinations. Grad- 
uates unusually successful in 26 col- 
leges. Six Forms including two gram- 
mar grades. Boys from 30 states. 
Athletics for every boy. 15 modern bui 


ings. More than half a million recently 
expended in new uipment, including 
alumni athletic field. Midway between 


New York and Philadelphia. 
Princeton. 63rd year. Summer session 
July 16-Sept. 1. Write for catalog. 

Reser W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box Hightstown, N. J, 


PEDDIE 





An Endowed 
School for Boys 





New Memorial Rect'a*ion Hall 











PENNINGTON 
trains for MANHOOD 


Character building is the first con- 4 
sideration, aiming at making your 
ye boy into the kind of man you 
would like him to be— healthy, 
virile, reliable, cultured, manly. 
° Separate instructor to every ~ 
al boys. Preparation for business 
—_— college. 10-acre enone field, 60 
ft ing l, modern gym. 
eu cal and social or- 
! ganisations. Separate Lower 
School, home care. 89 years’ suc- 
cess. Plant entirely modernized 
Between New York and Philadel- 
phia. Moderate rates, no extras, 


Send for fully descriptive catalog. 
Francis Harvey Green, A. M., Litt. D., Headmaster 
Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 


WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Overlooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. Large 

Campus, all sports. Academic, preparatory and business 

courses. Excellent staff. Tuition $600 yearly. 

JAMES NELSON McLURE, neeesemne | 
Peekskill-on-Hudson New York | 


aymond Riordon School | 


Not merely a vate school 
Prim a4 College Preparato 
Fully certified. Limited a 


HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, 
rv HOL 
= boys 6 to 14. English University Masters. 


the reguirements Of the 
Prepares for best college praperates? schools. 
v.wi Barrett, Headmasies, Box R, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 years to College age. 

College Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses 

Health and Outdoor life stressed, For catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New York 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOO] 


Prepares for College and Business. 

Managed by ene Alon of the School. Sixtieth Year. Small 
Individual Instruction. Homelike Atmosphere, 

All Athletics. 








Box R 





Catalog. 











Lake Location 45 Miles from New York, 
Catalogue sddress THE HEADMASTER, Box 62. Mohegen Lake, N.Y. 


GET ‘TYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful, 
Lp ~ = All i 
aaee. w gymnasium swimming pool 
dormitory $475 to $575. 102nd year. Catalog 
Dr.C. H. Huber, Headmaster, Box K. Gettyebure. Pa. 















ather Be Than Seem 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


44th YEAR 





PURPOSE: The individual development of a 
boy’s character and scholarship for the work of 
the world in college, scientific school, business or 
national service. Thorough preparation for college. 


INSTRUCTION: Small classes, individual at- 
tention. Boys taught how to study. Schedule of 
studies specially arranged for each boy's needs. 


SCHOOL LIFE: High standard of social and 
moral student life. Swpervised athletics, whole- 
some food, carefully regulated daily program of 
work and recreation and drill produce sound 
bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. 
R. O. T. C.e Enroll Now. Special Summer _Ses- 
sion. For catalogue, address, Col. T. D. LANDON, 
Drawer C-28, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 














Straightforward boys will 
find real fellowship at 


SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 


The whole environment suggests cheery simplicity, 
— strength. Traditions of fine culture are 
plemented by completely modern equipment for 
athletics, i in which every boy takes part. The Lower 
School (for boys aged 8 to 13) is entirely separate 
from the Upper School (College Preparatory). 


Write for catalog to Registrar, Box 18 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Ye ial 


wit Widely Recognized riced, } Respesstas Siboe’, 
+} tice 
br Criews tn 7 mie leat - - 
rincipel, 











ec. M. A le uanoasvan, PENNA. 
Preperation, i 

mosphere. Twenty oore ricncnd “men, tence on teacher, ae iesome Schoo! ‘At Me 

Coached athletic ra for sil boys. Junior School offering 6th ts 
8th grade work. Address. 

Curtis rtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryvilie, Pa. 
HARRISBURG *23252%" 
1451Tn YEAR 


Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers; smal! classes; 
deallocation :new plantincluding Junior, Middler andSenior 
Depts. campus, fine playing fields and courta 


Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R, Harrisburg, Pa, 











When You Are 
In New York 


Let us welcome you to our School De- 
partment office in the Graybar Building, 
with an entrance right from the Grand 
Central Terminal. A College Graduate is 
in charge who will gladly give you infor- 
mation on any school or type of school in 
the United States. This service is free 
for all who are interested in schools for 
themselves or their children. Our offices 
have long been the yaa 8 place for par- 
ents, boys and girls and school heads and 
we mention it now because we have found 
that some of our readers and school 
friends do not know of this service. 

If you are not contemplating a visit to 
New York and have some school problem 
to solve, we shall be gs to help you by 
letter. Write us full details as to age and 
previous education of boy or girl, type of 
school, location and amount of tuition so 
that our recommendation may be fully 
helpful. Address your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























Hudson, W. Y. 


WM. F. CARNEY, Director. Box RF 





KIS Ki Work hard, play hard and forge 


ahead! All outdoor sports, 200 acre 
campus. Preceptorial system enables page te progress 
rapidly. Write for the ‘‘Kiski Plan,” in detai 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
x $24 Saltsburg, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


4c tu y- 1. In th 
> country. ee ae Male Mies Nora z Ph Niadelphis. 
Complete ea wee 





fenior and Junior Schools. 
A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL 


inded 17 famous old v- 
Sang K College an 7, Ce center schee = 
— in pa and a Gymnasium il. Week in camp. 
DB. , D. O., Box 80, Toussath, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN obpcirtnty 


For the Boy who wants ° Hake Gs ood 


Excellent Record in College and sored All 
Athletics. 20 acre Campus. Moderate Rates. 
Seperate Junior Show with Home ¢ Core. Address 
&. Kriebel, DO. O., Principal |, Pennsburg, Pa. 


CARSON EONG = 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Mary Sebeol 5th Grade to Ositege, In the outing 
between Ne lew York Ae ey fry ee 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS 


The Red Book Magazine 








BLAIR 


A PREPARATORY school for 300 
boysin the Highlands of Northern 
New Jersey. Founded in 1848. 
Separate Lower School 
Illustrated Catalog upon request 
CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
Box A Blairstown, N. J. 








u 




















THE FE i oe SCHOOL 


OUR Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and separate 
Senior Dept, for older boys have faculties of 
ability and wide experience. This school gives 
thorough preparation for Cae Boys get L 
—stay yg make _ good. us tell 
why. John G, Hun, Ph, D,, tor Stockton St,, 
Princeton, N. J, 


<SRONALDSON 


I School in the Blue Ridge 
thills, near Baltimore and Washingto: 
Preparation for all colleges 

For Boys 038 years. High scholastic standing. 
180 acres. vised athletics. New fireproof 
dormitory. Aad 
‘ T. N. DENSLOW, B. A., 
Box 35 ILCHESTER, MARYLAND 























Admits boys from the Best families only. New fireproof build- 
ings. Progressive Methods. Strong faculty of friendly teachers. 
Individual attention to make grade desired. 


Honor Ideals. 


poy Accredited—preparing for any College; or Business, 
O. T. C. under U. S. Gov't. Also Junior School for boys in 


the a where boys are understood and sympathetically 
taught. J1 miles from Louisville. A night's ride from Chicago. 
All ‘Athletics, including Swimming; and Riding on famous 
Kentucky horses. Moderate rate. 

The best training for your Boy’s success—enroll him! 


Write for CATALOG. Address:— 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R, LYNDON, KENTUCKY 





GiuMB1Ay xCADEMY 
A MILITARY school developing character, confidence, 
and usefulness. Faculty college trained. 67-acre 
campus. Fireproof buildings planned and equipped 
by U. S. Army Engineers. On main-line railway. 
Golf course, swimming pool. Individual and mass 
athletic events. Nation-wide patronage. Graduates 
have entered 38 colleges and universities on cer- 
tificate, in recent years. English-Business course 
for boys not entering college. Limited enrolment. 
Wholesome food, fresh vegetables. Catalog. Box 
504, Columbia, Tenn. 














MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Open all year 
Making men of small boys 





A scuoot whose equipment, studies and sports are adapted 
to the young boy’s needs. Modified military system. A 
specially trained faculty in constant but unobtrusive su- 
pervision. 

Beautifully and healthfully located in 200 acres of 
mountain and forest land. 83 miles east of Nashville. 
Eight substantial buildings, modern heating, plumbing 
and lighting. House mothers who take a personal interest 
in the health and happiness of each cadet. Happy, home- 
like atmosphere prevails. Moderate rates. (Camp Whoop- 
pee, for summer months, under same management.) For 
catalog and information address Maj. Roy DeBerry, Head- 
master, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 











Ore 


For boys. Between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 190 Acres. Exceptional 
equipment. Single rooms. College 

Standards. Small Classes. All athletic 
features including swimming. Summer 


boys. 
>. BRUSH, Ph. D., Box 60, PORT DEPOSIT, MO. 














SEVERN SCHOOL 
A country boarding school for boys. Ideal location on 
Severn River near panepe™.. Pre for College, West 
Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally thorough work given 
and demanded. e — ~~ udy. y- Watersports 
and all athletics. on eee ‘wy Os students. Limited to fifty. 
Catalog. ROLLAN Principal, Severna Park, Md. 





; oe 
PRINCETON Ptranarony  scuoot 
4. B. FINE, Headmaster 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class organi- 
zation. Special attention to 
athletics and moral welfare. New gym. 55th year. 
For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J, 


DEVIT TE, Gout TARY 


$90 mee Bere Sf 16. Meat ys setter tontates. open 12 mos. 
miles een 60 acres. 
Maj. u Sovienn Box ar Morganville, n. J. 


ENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, 
business and special courses. Horse’ 
der instructor of amteten. Special school for 

















Juniors. For Cata! and View ik write to the 
Registrar, Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 


An accredited college-preparatory school. 100 boys. 
30 miles from New York. 163rd year. 
Box R, William P. Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


















The young boys’ 7 to £5; Modi- 


fied military traini line, just 
enough to inculcate _~¥ of ooh 4 . 


FREEHOLD tx: SCHOOL 


pedetinoee, os py and self-control. The school 
th the personal touch. Est. 1901. 42 miles 

a New ae oo miles from Philadelphia. 

For catalog, 

Maj. Chas. M. ‘Duncan, Box 618, Freehold, N.J. 

















Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 


Right on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. Genial sunshine, salt 
breezes. Healthful and invigorat- 
ing climate. Up-to-date equipment, 
high-class faculty of college grad- 
uates. Graduates accredited East- 
ern Colleges, West Point and An- 
napolis. Athletics, water sports, 
outdoor activities every day. Military 
discipline. Junior Unit R.O.T.C. Non- 
sectarian. Two departments—Junior, 

to 14; Senior, 14 years and over. Open 
year ‘round. Member Association Te 
tary Colleges and Schools of 8. 
Write for catalog. Gulf Coast Military 
Academy, Route 6, Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 
Will Return You The MAN. 
















Branham &Hughes 


Idea] school for training boys in character and scholar- 
ship. Preparatory an gener’ courses. Thirty miles 
south of Nashville. New buildings. Iraproved facilities. 
Best moral surroundings. Endorsed by eminent ed- 
ucators. 35th year. Junior school in are * building. 
For your boy's sake read our oman, Give boy's age. 

Address Box E pring Hill, Tenn. 

















Sewanee Military Academy 

60 years successfully y pre ing for college. Episcopal. 

Remarkable school spirit due to unique school life. 

Healthful and scenic location. 10,000 acres on Cumber- 

land Plateau. Golf. ll athletics. Modern equipment. 
x R, Sewanee, ©... 


The Baylor School 


College preparatory for boys. Accredited. 
One of the most beautiful and complete 
schools in the South. Catalog. Box R, 
Cherokee Trail, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








TUPELO MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough college preparatory and business courses. In- 
dividual attention. In the hills of — Mississippi. 
Modern equipment. Ideal home eae. Junior 





department. Swimming pool, gy 
Terms moderate. Address 
Geo. W. Chapman, A. “. Ph. D., Box R, Tupelo, Miss. 


BLUE RIDGE? sc, 


An oomesee preparatory school 

and res ful methods. Junior Dept. ented te pleture van, 

esque Tand ¢ Lf “a Sky.” _ Address rit R. SA NDIFER. 
jorth C: 


H , In the heart of 
IL; The Blue ae 

“ College Preparatory Small classes. 
Outdoor life. ‘Y600 Acre estate. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool. Write for catalog illustrating unusual site and equip- 


ment. J. A. Peoples, Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge,N.C. 

















The Colle oFinte Institute 
paratory 


Boys school establish 


education at low cost. $500 includes unifores orms. Address 
F. McAllister, A. M., Box R, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location de- 
sired. Address Director, Department of Ed- 
ucation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 























McCALLIE SCHOOL 


College preparatory for boys over 12. Christian influence. 
Small classes, individual instruction. Military training. 
Splendid buildings, modern compost. All sports. Sum- 
mer School with camp features. Lake. Cat. talog, 

BOX R CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


ENNESSEE Satisfied patrons 


in 44 states. Ex- 





MILITARY IN UTE with boys who 
" x noxvi 
Grit, Seimine Heol. Band. Chrintan prigeipies, HOC: 


Moderate chai Catalog. Cotenel 
ent, Box 182 " Bwootwater » Tenn. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 
In the heart of the Bluegrass. 36th year. A fully accredit- 
ed school preparing for college or life. Small classes. 
Thorough instruction. es athletic coaches. Moder- 
ate rates. Catalogue add 

1, W. R. NELSON, 
Box 428 


Florida Military Academy 


on St. John’s River. Accredited preparatory school. Also 
business course. Selected faculty. Athletics. Home at- 
mosphere. Outside rooms, private baths. Health record perfect. Com. 
plete separate junior division, ages 6 to 15,with special faculty and matrona, 
Catalog. Address Superintendent, Box R, Green Cove Springs. Fla- 


DARLINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Exclusively college preparatory. Non-military. Accredited. 
Not conducted for rant. Resident teacher for every 10 
boys. Christian proof buligings. eo athletics. 

on vy us. Fire-proof bu 

CA oG - BOX _ ROME, GEORGIA 


RIVERSIDE 





Su 
Millersburg, Ky. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


One of the most distinguished pre- 
paratory schools in America. Su- 
wb disciplinary nang, equaled 
wo hun- 
dred and ninety-six graduates now 
doing successful work in eighty-two 
universities and colleges. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Separate building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady 
lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, athletic park. Daily drills and ex- 
ereises in open air. Boys from homes of cul- 
ture and refinement only desired. Personal, in- 
dividual instruction by our tutorial system. 
Academy sixty-eight years old. Complete plant, 
— equipment, absolutely fireproof. Catalog 
ree. 




















Address 
COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Box R, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 























| RANDOLPH-MACON | 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 
STRICTLY college preparatory for boys. Studies 
limited to number compatible with thorough 
work. Small classes of 15 pupils. 

Entire new plant with modern equipment. 
Fire-proof. Valued at "$350,000. In the Shenan- 
doah valley—80 miles from Washington at north- 
ern end of Shenandoah National Park area. 

Sports. Swimming pool. Gymnasium. M 
ified military training. Unusual health record. 
37th session. Moderate rate. Summer camp. 
Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Cata- on 


log. CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M. 
Box 425 Front Royal, Va. 
nd 























Evegaete for college desinen. fF 
® edi \Sharne oer first.” New y ~ a; 
cite Ai'seletica. A’ mon-prot ti tte 

& a 
tion. Half usual rate. ah ws 









ION Col. WJ. Pe Parking, President, Box 8 ork Union, Ya, 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
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The MARK of MEMBERSHIP 
in the ASSOCIATION of MILITARY 
COLLEGES and SCHOOLS 





Foary leading military 
colleges and schools of America are members of an 
association which stands for a recognized standard of 
academic and military excellence. 

These colleges and schools have fulfilled require- 
ments of organization and efficiency set by the 
national government. They have established for 
themselves high standards of scholastic achievement. 
They provide for the youth of today an education 
distinctly American; broad in its cultural scope, 
wholesome, virile, democratic. 

The importance of the military school in Ameri- 
can education and its advantages for the modern boy 
are told in an attractive booklet illustrated by pic- 
tures of activities in the schools of the Association. 

A copy will be mailed on request. 


Tue AssociaTIOon of Mitirary Co.ieces and 


Scuoots of the Unitep Srates 
FIVE PARK STREET (ROOM 3), BOSTON 





GREENBRIER™sécAcet” 
SCHOOL 
Prepares for coftege and and dusinen. Limited to 300. New, 
Fearn Wick? oral Tense” Anse 6 to 21. Ail apbre lctading 
Riding. ‘Aceredited Grade wie? course with graduate work. 
Address Box R, Col. H. B. Moore. Lewisburg, W. Va. 











SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 35RF ORD, U GU STA 


| agg mountain igeation gts southern end | of Shane 

Low rates liberal endowment. Modern n gymnasium m and MILITARY ACADEMY 

guimming pool, pen ere Catalog. Col. Wm. EB. Phsiga, COLLEGE trained faculty pares ambitious beve for 
universities and AM. ~F, 62nd y 300 








pw a! scholastic Standards at at low cost. Prepares for bad 





Dept. for boys 10-14. y a athlete equipment. Catalog. 
A. H. CAMDEN. A. B., Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


STUY V.ESANT 


HOOL, FOR BOY. 
In the foothills of ya is. =p from Weshingtpn. 
Eastern College Preparatory Keg , 


EDWIN . KING. Wiaduaccen RR RENTON. vA. 





ASSAN UT TEN | Srinming gal, Cadet, Band. Modes ives 


COLLEGE praguectery. Accredited. Average PRadrese Col.T. J. Rotier or Major C. S. 
class 12. ilitary for executive and physical Roller, Jr., Principais, Box R, Fort Defiance, Va. 
values. Modern equipment—gymnasium—swimming pool— Member Assoctation J M M iuary Se Schools and Colleges of 


athletics. Shenand Valley, near Washington. Ca log. 
‘MILITARY SCHOOL 


Box 45, Woodstock, Vs. DR. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, Hi 
Diploma to all colleges. Small 


MILITARY 
DANVILLE ing INS TITUTE classes, expert faculty. Also Business 





















Virginia Episcopal School **"Gte"« 


boys at — for college and university. a 
eau —, "Stealth n the of Vir- 
moderate, —— ugh g y 

of ae 


For catalogu 
REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., RECTOR 

















College Entrance Board 
Examinations 
We know the schools that are spe- 
cializing in successful preparation 
for these examinations and will be 
glad to help you in selecting the 
best in any section of the country. 
Give essential facts and address: 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 














school training for citizenship. Accredited, Pixtal <—me S qncge. 


Militn training. Fixed rate. In the Piedmont section. Assn. Military Schools. CATALOG. Write: 
Catalog. Col, W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box R, Danville, Va. Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro, Va. 














21.S. War Department | 





Member Association of Military Schools and Colleges of the U. S. National Patronage. Near 
Atlanta, the South’s Historic, Educational, Industrial center, in Blue Ridge foothills about 1100 
feet elevation, salubrious climate, mild winters. Classical, Engineering, Commercial courses. 
Graduates certificated to National Academies and Colleges. R. O. T. C. under U. S. Army Of- 
ficers. Junior dept. for boys 9 to 13. Excellent fare, modern buildings. Special tutorial system, 
small classes. Spacious drill and athletic grounds. Military and Athletics wisely planned. Band 
and orchestra. New swimming pool. One of the largest gyms in any prep school with cor- 
rective exercises. Moderate charges. 

For catalogs address The President of G. M. A., College Park, Ga. 











For school and camp information address the D 


Yepartment of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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WESTERN STATES—BOYS 
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A scnoot for the making of virile, ag- 
gressive men. Kemper instills into its ity. 
sons the spirit to go forth and win. 
High School and Junior College courses 
plus a system of military training which Write 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent. 


KEMPER Multary scHOoOL 


builds superior moral courage and viril- 
One of the finest gymnasiums in 
the United States. M 
buildings. 
or catalog. 


754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


. ern fire-proof 
Athletics for every cadet. 

















WE 


MILITARY 
Lexington, M 


military academies. 
years regular college work. 


Nationally known 
as one of the best 
High School and 2 
Fully ac- 





TWORTH 


ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 





43 miles from Kansas City 
credited. Faculty and student co-opera- 
tion exceptional. New stadium—gift of 
alumni. Catalog. Col. Sellers, Pres., 
Box 268, Lexington, Mo. 














MIAMI 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


A school where cadets are placed on their honor 
and are prepared thoroughly for college or business. 
In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles 
from Dayton. The military training is_inspira- 
tional outdoor exercise. Modern buildings, 2 football 
elds, 2 baseball diamonds, gymnasium, parade 
grounds. Excellent musical advantages. 00] 
band and orchestra. Write for catalogue. 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 368. 
Member Ass'n Military Colleges and Schools of U.S. 


Germantown 
OHIO 


























OHIO “insiié. 

stitute 

Lecation — In eee ge i —— of Cincin- 
nati, 1000 ft. above sea leve' 

— Academic and 
physical training for boys of high-school 
age. Special Junior Dept. for boys8to 14. 

Athletics —Gym, athletic field, swimming 
pool, ete. 
Write for Book of Views and catalog. 
A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. 
Box 27. COLLEGEHML, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


LLINOI 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school with military regime 
for alertness, erect carriage and discipline. Aim: 









not to make soldiers, but men. Also Junior Col- 
lege Department. Very small classes under manly, 
aggressive leaders. Boys imbibe the spirit of in- 


Athletics. 


itiative. Special courses for young boys. 
Rate $650. Write for CATALOG. State last grade. 
Col. Clyde R. Terry, Pres., Box 13, Aledo, Ilinois 











ORPE/# BOYS 


6 to 16. A real home, motherly 

care. On Lake Mich., 45 minutes 

north of Chicago. ny gow 
All sports under coach from U. of Ill. coac 
ing school. Skating and tobogganing in winter. 
Riding. Trips to Chicago. Tutoring without added 
cost. Limited enrolment. Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Box R, Lake Forest, Ill. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school in the country for boys under 15 where 
each boy receives the sympathetic care of college- 
trained teachers. Dakotah boys enjoy _— advan- 
tages of a a home and are always happy 
in their work and Healthful location 100 

hicago. $600 to $650. 


miles northwest of Rates 
For catalog =. 
r. H. K. Baltzer, Box 116 
Dokeotsh School for Boys, Dakota, Ill. 


E [ «; I N ACADEMY 
73rd Year 

Begins with first year high school. 90% of graduates enter 

college. All succeed. Athletics for every boy. Swimming 


pool, Fine playing fields. Endowment permits $750 tui- 
tion. Address Karl R. Stouffer, Dean, Box 6-B, Elgin, tt. 


NARGA Military School 


EDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
pom ne buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed — hence moderate expense. Catalog:— 

COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, 


Recitation Building 







































id —4A J . j . 

A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Thorough preparation for college. Busi- 
ness courses. High academic standard. 
Boys taught how to stud Wholesome 
Christian atmcsphere. Radeon equip- 
ment. Military training. Interesting and 
varied athletic pape experienced coaches. 
Nearby lakes afford watersports. 40 acres for 
outdoor recreation. Separate Junior School. 
Summer session. Rev. Charlies Herbert 
Young, 8. T. D., Rector. For tilus. catalog address 


The Business Office, Howe, Indiana 











School 


A_ college preparatory school 
—_ a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 


ideals. 
Military training under ex- 











Every Inch a Man 


Clear-eyed, sturdy, keen- 
minded and clean- 
minded. Resourceful, 
courteous, dependable 
and honest. Such are the 
possibilities for the lad 
who places imself in 
harmon with the SP. 
JOHN’S method. The aim 

John’s training is 

the results grati- 
fying. The men who 
direct it are men of ex- 
perience. Problems that 
the average parent 
meets once or twice in a 
lifetime, they have met 
hundreds of times. Their 
judgment is sound, their 
vision broad. Your boy 
will benefit by contact 
with them. Give him the 
opportunity. St. John’s 
Summer Camps. Send for 
catalog. Box 16F 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Fohw's Feiens 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Mortbwestern 
Military and 
Mavat Academy 

Lake Geneva, Wi 


The d.stinctive po na med 
methods offered by this C __ 
Preparatory School and Junior 
College will prove of interest to 
discriminating parents. 


Col.R.P. Davidson, President 












































rts detail by 8. 
Pepe. All athletics “under “§ ULVER MILITARY 
coa — t 
oeres. “busi ness }-—_—_ “i. A Cc A D E M Y 
* School. 68th year. For catalog (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
address Prepares for any college. Small classes. Unsurpassed 
C. W. Newhall, Headmaster equipment. Catalog. The Dean’s Office, Culver, ind. 
Box R Faribault, Minn. 
PILLSBURY #§4°24! 
FOR BOYS 


52nd year. 18 acres. 7 buildings. Maximum college 
preparation. Military and Manual Training. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal and in- 
strumental music. Rate $700. Catalog. Milo B. Price, 


Ph.D., Principal, 


MORGAN PARK feipeny 
ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every twelve cadets. Supervised 
— 2 =e boy. 25-acre campus. 10 buildings, 2 
r Camp. 55th year. Catalog. Col. H. D. 
Abeils, ‘Supt. Box 1828, Morgan Park, Chicago, i. 


fr boys 6 to 16. 80th year. 100 boys. 

Men teachers and house mothers who un- 

derstand boy nature. Up to date Methods. 

All Sports. Manual Training. ppy School Life. 
Hour from Chicago in hill coun CATALOG. 
Noble Hill, Prin., Box D-1, Woodstock, Ill. 


WESTER 


bt “how to 


Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 











ee SE 
ACADEMY 
study.” Graduates 


¥ Ly commision. Also Business 
. BS brick buildings. 50th 
te. Ly ilding. 





MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. Equip- 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address: 


Col. E. ¥Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 
ICHIGAN JUNIOR SCHOOL (,357"'-, 


Cashame, Mich. For boys in the grades. Ac- 

















Lake Forest ye sem fae Boys| 


NON-MILITARY 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY —diploma admits to 
ALL certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Har- 
vard, etc. 70th year. An endowed school, not for profit. 
eration between faculty and students develops character and good co: 
radeship. Modern Buildings. Expert physical training and all athletics. 
One hour north of Chi 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 156, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


Friendly 4 


icago on Lake Michigan. For Catalog address 





Boy Building 


Indeed, you never can tell in 
terms at once adequate and mod- 
erate the vast amount of good 
our Private Schools do in the 
Boy Building Business which 
occupies them morning, noon and 
night. We recall hundreds, yea, 
thousands of instances where a 
little imp of a boy has become a 
big force of a man in the life and 
time of his generation. 


Do you wish expert assistance in 
finding exactly the right school 
for your boy? Wewill gladly 
assist you in making a selection. 
The Staff of our Department of 
Education has visited Private 
Schools from Maine to California. 


Please furnish the following data: 
type of school, whether for boy 
or girl, exact age, previous edu- 
cation, your religious affiliation, 
location desired, approximate 
amount you plan to expend for 
tuition and board, and other 
facts which will enable us to be 
fully helpful. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address. 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 



































For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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FAR WEST—BOYS 





[Ra ONTEZURMA 


A boys’ school in the Santa Cruz Mountains, fifty 
miles south of San Francisco. Equable climate year 
round. Grammar and High School. Prepares for 
Stanford, California and Eastern Colleges. 
sive methods, stressing character education, and prac- 
tical training in citizenship. Modern buildings of 


Pueblo architecture. Athletics, horses, shops, plunge. 
Capacity 150 boys. 
Sch 


Box 55, Montezuma Mountain 
hool, Los Gatos, Calif. 





bs Lower School Dormitory 








los Alamos Ranch School 


WHERE a boy prepares for 
leading a natural, outdoor Tife it 4 pit Fe 
National Forest. Year round health-building 
climate. Country unsurpassed for scenic 
grandeur and historic interest. A idle 
horse for every boy. Wond 
for 40 boys. Booklet. A. J. 
Director, Los ats Ges Gases School, 
Box R, Otowi, New Mexico 








Aspen Ranch School 


‘horough Coll preparati jap according te 
ards. Individual attention. Tavith ge tt 
outdoor life in perfect climate. Every ae. Catalogue. 


Prof. N. R. Appleton, M.A., Box BR, Santa Fé, N. Mex. 








PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


PaGe is designed wholly to serve 
the needs of little boys. Matrons 
give sympathetic motherly atten- 
tion. Boys are taught how to study 
and to conduct themselves like little 
gentlemen. Modified military and 
physical training. The largest school 
Catalog. 





det M of its kind in America. 
a Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
13 years old 1211 Cochran Avenue 


Los Angeles California 














ron BOYS 
L PREP ¢ Thorens’? Preparation 
for neomape Entrance 
xaminations 
Accredited Eastern and Western Universities 
GENERAL AND ELECTIVE COURSES 
SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL, GRADES 5 TO 8 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Swimming. Riding. 
New, modern fireproof buildings. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
CHAS. M. WOOD, SuPT., BOx R, COVINA,CAL. 








SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Ac- 
credited: Military System. High scholastic stan ew 
buildings. Extensive unds, athletic fields. Unsurpassed 
climate. Catalog, A. L. ART, Sup't., Box 8-R, San Rafael, California. 


PALO AITO Military Academy | 


Fateteey for primary and grammar grades. Homelike. 
Thoro. Riding, bicycling, swimming and many other health- 
giving sports. Open 12 months in the year. Summer camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Bex 306-8, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Harvard School Giiicann 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. Forcatalog and particulars 

address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box R. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


“The West Potnt of the West” Juntor Unt R.O. T.C. 
FULLY accredited. Prepares for college. West Point or 











Annapolis. Lower school for young boys. On bay and 
ocean. Sports. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, 
Box R, Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 





SCHOOL 


BEVERL FOR BOYS 


Located in most LY ath grate throne 
ROM-SECTARIAN AND AND NON-MILITARY. 
} ay and te equitably blended, re on request. 
See Bouth vi lirgit Ave., Los Angeles, 
















UNIVERSITY 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 











courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 
for those who wish to earnasthey learn, Write for catalog 
stating course Address Box 














Of Interest to Parents 
Guide to Private Schools 


and 
A Personal Service for Parents 
This booklet will be sent free 
to our readers. Address 


Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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NEW BURDETT COLLEGE BUILDING 











Loe 





OLORADO MitAR a hae 
UNIVERSITY PARK, DENVER 
In the in iting air of the Geshe | Meupteine. . 
sports all the year round. a 
paratory. New boys up to age 14. #5: sellege bree 
George H. Holoran, M.A., Principal, 1984 So. Columbine Street 








MESeICO 


INSTITUTE 
= wy 


Rated high scholastically (offering both High 
School and Junior College courses) and a R. O. 
T. of outstanding distinction have 
made the Institute the favorite for an increasing 
number of boys each year. 


Located in the “‘Sunshine State’’ where the air 
is bracing, dry and conducive to good b 

3,700 ft. altitude. Students enjoy outdoor life 
the year round among the healthiest conditions. 
Physical progress is watched in each student. All 
sports are featured and every Institute team is in- 
stilled with the highest principles of sportsmanship. 


Due to the increase of applicants each year and 
the fact that many have to be turned down, we 
suggest you enter your application for the 1928- 
29 school year immediately. Catalog on request. 


COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt. 
Box S ROSWELL, N. MEX. 


N 
MILITARY 

















COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 





a 


An Exceptional School for Exceptional Men 


S 





THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
OF 


ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
921 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


demands specialization. 


Admits men only. Accepts high school graduates. 
resident only. Excellent dormitory accommodations. 
A knowledge of accounting offers a short cut to an executive position. 
Leadership depends on thorough preparation, and success in business 


Send for Catalog; it will interest you. 


The largest professional school of college 
grade in the world devoted exclusively to 
training men for the duties of 
Office Manager, Cost Accountant, 
Auditor, Credit Manager, 
mptroller, Treasurer, 
and Public Accountant 
Two-year intensive course— 





y 











BURDETT COLLEGE "<2 


Intensive two-year courses of college grade: Bus- 
iness Administration, Accounting, and Finance, 
especially for young men; Secretarial and other 
courses for young women. Individual attention 
by able faculty. 
for executive, office, secretaria 
other business positions. 

I. L. Lindabury, Vice-Pres. 





Last year Burdect 
students came from 
70 Universities and 
Colleges, 262 High 
Schools, 60 Prep. 
Schools and 142 
other business, nor- 
mal and special 
schools 







fits graduates 
selling, and 
Send for catalogue to 

FOUNDED 1879 


Burdett oe | 














Bryant-Stratton College 


OF BUSINESS cADMINISTRATION 
State authorized to grant degrees 
Box R, PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


Two-YEAR Courses—intensive instruction—equal 





in semester hours to » 4-year university rams. 
h work. Gr fill preferred tions. 
Placement Bureau 1 hundreds. Courses in 


a 


fal and 


Teacher Training. 


Fina 
Binty-aixth ye year. wy ~* for catalog. 


IDER 
ollege 








THE UNIVERSITY OF BUS- 
INESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Intensive training for Com- 
mercial wens Executive 
ceountants. 

Open to men and women of edueationand ambition. 
Lecture method, with laboratory practios | to bo daveten 
— vision, fnaneial and business acu! 

years. ual AY 7% 


or Degree in fe. t 
CATALDG Write ag a, 














a SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 


= le courses for young 
young women— Business 
Administration; | uae 
; Sten 


cultural environment. Write the 
Registrar for 63d wear Book. 
Sr. Weer or Broan, Puna. Pa 





Pine 


co omer ese 
Miami-Jacobs College 
Dayton, Ohio 


An outstanding school of business in a city noted 
for enterprise — Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial, Accountancy, Normal Training, ete. Char- 
tered ‘for degrees. Write 


W. E. Harbottle, Pres. 











—————————— 
Bryant & Stratton 


Business College 


73rd Year 120,000 Graduates 


Executive Secretarial Courses 
Business Administration and 
Accounting Courses for high 
School graduates. 
The oldest business college in America—on the 
world’s finest bculevard — overlooking beautiful 
Lake Michigan —in the heart of Chicago's com- 
mercial life, where positions are plentiful. 


A good position for every graduate 
Send for free Success Book 
Bryant & Stratton Business College 
Dept. R.B. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















 CRrepares young young men and women 








Pace Institute 


Devs and Eve: fe School of mn iness A 
trations andl Becretartal (eck Geld geadlen of New 

Fork ‘Soeinea or = Prove ides in’ ive technical trainin 
P.A. Examinetions) and ‘or ness. For bi £ 


ASCOUNTANE 


ing 
REA iin eee J urse wetorM 
NFRANKEINU! UNIVERS! 

















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 





HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


TRAINING SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Affiliated with New York University 
sup, gad thi poorer courses domante comeee & degrees. Enrollments Sept. 


wise Harriette Melissa Mills, Principal, Five-R, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, #1. Y, 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Kindergarten Training © Srhool 
= graduates inv ere ents stent fi tical 

eory an ce. nusual y for practica. 
work. Grounds for athletics and. Le life. Catalog. 
Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 1128 t, Conn. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Fountes = by Annie Moseley Perry. Training for kin- 
credits, fonre mary ane eres tions. University 
a td for entrance 928. Send for book- 
let, ie a. 
jot Hamblen Jones, Principal 
25 austen Ave., Room 318, Boston, Mass. 


FLATBUSH TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


ay bi ining, for Kindergarten and Primary Teach- 
ing. opportunities. Metropolitan advan- 
tages. a * with Teachers College, Columbia. 
Moderate rates. State certificates. Public and privey? ‘ate 
school positions. Dwight R. Little, 1615 Newkirk Ave., Brook! 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


Two and Three courses. Four dormitories. Address 
the Secretary, 3 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS ILLMAN'S TRAINING SCHOOL 


for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
Three year course. Residence for limited number. 
A. T. ILLMAN, Prin, Box R., 4000 Pine Street, PHILA., PA. 


Columbia Kindergarten Training School 
Two Year Course 
SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
Address The Westmoreland, Washington, D. C. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
Pestalozzi-Froebe! Teachers Colloge 

Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front. Kinder- 

ga arten, Primary, Playground, Nursery Schools. Accredited. 

Homelike Dormitory. 33rd Year opens September 18. 

Write Registrar, Bex 1, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 
TRAINING. 33rd year. Accredited. High School grad- 
uates admitted. 2and3yr.diplomas. Student residence, 


Athl —" 
“ s Registrar for Ilustrated Bulletin 
CHICAGO TEACH RS COLLEGE, 705 Rush St., Chicago 



































SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
RESIDENT SCHOOL IN BOSTON 














Seo-meer course Spetntes 
technica economic anc 
BOSTON broad business training, 
preparing for superior 
90 Marlboro Street positions, 
Tue-veer pentas iotetns 
six college subjects or 
NEW TORK students not desiring col- 
247 Park Avenue lege, but wishing a cul- 
tural as well as a busi- 
ness education. 
ee Qpestet Course for Giese 
Street Yomen. Separate ass- 
aS Angel rooms, Special Instruc- 
tors, Special Schedule. 























SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Prepares for Private Secretarial and Busi- 
Wemoceen poareens. Send for 


PLACES GRADUATES 
JOHN J. BROWN, LL. M., Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


[Gjnited States 
Secretarial School 
Secretarial arial & Business Frainh Training. “Ask for Catalog R 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


One-year course. "Resident pone day pon a gg ‘Principals, 
Florence B. LaMoreaux, A. B., Mrs. Margaret V Fowler. 
315-317 Beacon Street, ton, Massachusetts 

















BALLARD __ __ Retister Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 
SCHOOL Established 55 years 


610 Lex. Ave. at Sird St. Contra! Branch New York City 











DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study, Inc. 


Only systematized plan for teaching 

endorsed by Leschetizky and other 

world renowned masters in music. 
It makes you a specialist. An authority 
in your community. The best invest- 
ment you can make either musically 
or financially. 

Full information, address 


CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
8 W. 40th Street New York City 











Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and Personal Culture 
courses. Advanced courses in English. Graduates 
eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public Schools. De- 
grees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 1, 2, 
and 4 year courses. Summer Courses begin June 4th 
and July 2nd. Fall Term opens September 20th. 
Catalog. 
115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 














Combs Conservatory 


44th year Accredited Philadelphia 


All branches of music. Courses for beginners, ambitious 
amateurs, and professionals. Degrees conferred. Highest 
artistic standards. Faculty of specialists. Daily super- 
vised practice. Two complete symphony orchestras. Four 
pupils’ recitals a week. Normal training. Public School 


Music. Six buildings. Dormitories. 
Ottaert Raynolds Combe, Director, Box R, 133! S. Broad St. 









Ae ge... Theatre 


DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC, oy pance 


Singing 

personality and anes for <a —— 
in life. Alviene Art Theatre n 

Stock Co. afford eapearqnese while learning. 

Pup r, Mary Pickford, E 

Wm. A. Brady inter, Annette Kellerman, J. Arnold ly, 

Sir John Martine Fred and Adele Astaire, Dolly Siaters, Evelyn 
Percy ww, M Nash, Nora Fares. 2 Taylor H 

J.J. Shubert iy Ribblesdale, Vivian M. Astor, Gloria id 

Marguerite Clark Bishop, and others. 66 Wes Both St. N. ¥. 

Rowe C n ask for catalog 2 








Conway Military Band School 


PATRICK CONWAY, Director of Coowey concert pend. in per- 
sonal Gasgoctomed. Special teachers of national renown. 
Daily sam ee Unusual onpert portunities for public 
appear: Dormitories, Auditorium, Seen. 
Hecistration limited. c atalogue. 615 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, f 


Wardman Park Theatre and Touring 


Training Department, under experienced Actors. Active 
board inel udes Cosmo Hamilton, Edith Wynne Matheson, 
Oswald Yorke, Henry Her! and =. Le gg 
to capable students in our own ummer 
session opens July 5th. WARDMAN PARK Hi HOT! L, WASHINGTON. 0. ¢. 








professional artists. Half usual time, 
Cultural env iccament, Super vised stu- 
dent residence. Also “Home Study. f; 


ryt ie Pittsburgh, Pa. 7 
INTERIOR-DECORATION 
Four Months’ Practical Trainjng Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer term starts July 6. 
Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 9-K 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue . New York City 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 25TH 
FALL. TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1ST 

DRAWING - PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 

COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 

COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 

TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 








































Decoration Weaving, Book Binding, 
Pottery, Metal Working, etc. Write for 
complete catalog to 

E. H. WUERPEL, Director; Room 15 


M214 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY—ST. LOUIS 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Practical “Study Studio’’ instruction in pee ertising Art, 
Illustration, Life, Lettering age Design, Fashion, Interior 
Decoration, Dress Design, — ~~ = An Directing. 
= 54 . o “Study Stu 


aT & —_ Frank _H. Young, 
WABASH VENUE, c incaao. "DEPT. R 


Detroit’ s Commercial Art School 


Day and evening classes the yearround. 
Individual instruction in branches. 
Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses tn Painting Teacher Train- 

ing, Inte: on Ee ind fedust i id 

apt D waterion. 5 — wes aa Summer School, June 
Chartotte R. 


Dept. R. M. hereon St, Mitwaukes, Wis. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Dormttory. 
Address: Secretary, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 




















Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catalog. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND SEST ppoecee 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Send for Cotateg, 
HUNTINGTON AVE., OSTON, MASS. 





GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


Individual talent develo by successful modern Artists- 
I’rawing, Painting, Sculpture, SS and Agee 
Arts. Interior decoration. Six weeks Summer Course for 
Teachers. Credits given. Sooue 

7012 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE INE AND APPLIED ART 


Only tot its Kind 
IwTemwaTionaL Grronrermrmes ns Ry tor Sept. Ist 
Interior BD ti and Costume sign; 
Illustrative and Industrial Design; hs  reechere Training; ete. 
Address: Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York, Vosges, 
Paris. SEND FOR CATALOGUES 





















DESIGNERS ART 


\CHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
individual Instruction by Artist-Designers. Catalog on Request. 
LUDWIG R. FRANK, 73 Newbury Street, BOSTON 











SCHOOL INFORMATION 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the school 
suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by personal 
visits to the schools. In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location and what you plan to pay per year. 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 

1825-1928 BALTIMORE, MD. 

Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Tretaing, yw and 
Costume Design, Interior peowatce, 5 ta, a 

tional by ME, ete. of Setoven. 

logue on request. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Interior Decoration, Color, Costume, Commercial Art. 
Poster. Design. ——_ Symmetry. Life. Sketch 
. Catalog. 


Class. Dormitory 
Felix Mahony, Pres., Ave. and M. Washington. D.C. 


FASHION ACADEMY 
Costume Design for trade, screen and stage; individual 
instruction; direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America's Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 

. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CIT! 











Enclose stamped return envelope and 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























REW YORK——PARIS 16 East S2nd Stree! 


Ke 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New. York. City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution 
shou ~~ ~~ -eetgeee 


TEACHERS 5 SUMMER COURSE 


Extension Drama‘ 
COLUMBIA” UNIVER 
Free Catalog describing all - sa 
Room 177-F, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


(aaa ada aaa aad ai ai aa i ai aaa aly 


THACA (ONSERVATORY 
ii with N. Cen Board of of 


Regents. All branches of music 

taught. Master Courses with MUSIC 
world-famous artists. Degrees. 

17 buildings, including Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gym, Studio and Administration Build- 
ings. Year Book. Popular and inspirational 
Summer School opens July 2nd. 














Fall Term, 
September 
20th. No. 15 
DeWitt Park, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 









Every type of éaneies taught 
For Stage or Affairs 
Classes or private lessons for adults or 
an beginners, advanced pupils or 
rofessionals. Seo private figure-con- 
ditioning classes for Ladies 
rite or eall for Booklet YG. 
1841 Broadway (entrance on 60th St.) Ht. Y. City 
(at Columbus Circte) Phone—Columbus 3500 


THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING — DIRECTING — TEACHING — PUBLIC 
SPEAKING Develops Personality through training in 
E Voice, Diction, French Pantomimic Charts, 












gercarcMtbes  sneee™ 
Wan 114 ulin oor NEW YORK Circle 1766 
JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON—ROBERT MILTON 


School of the Theatre and Dance 


SUMMER COURSES IN ACTING AND STAGE- 
CRA 45 eee OF ALL TX PES. 


438 Bast S8th St. (Plaza 4524) New York” 











Glimpse of campus, Administration Building and Main 
Dormitory. 


Wrtte for Book of Views and catalog to: R. T. Howard, Registrar; 


Highland, Burnet and Oak Streets, Cincinnatt, Ohio. 
BERTHA BAUR, President, 


Music 
INCORPORATED 
Affiliated with 
University of Cincinnati 


Inr_ an environment of artistic 
and social distinction students 
are trained under an Artist Fac- 
ulty of world-famous masters. 
The complete symphony orches- 
tra and chorus, Schools of Opera 
and Drama afford opportunity 
for public performance. 
Beautiful wooded campus with 
well equipped dormitories gives 
an atmosphere of college life. 


In the midst of Cincinnati's mu- 
sical activities, including Sym- 
phony Orchestra, summer Grand 
Opera, Artist Concerts, etc. 
Normal and artist courses lead- 
ing to degrees, diplomas and cer- 
tificates. Public School Music 
Accredited. 


Burnet C. Tuthill, Gen. Mer. 














FREDERIC A. COWLES. DIRECTOR 


A Nationally Accredited School of 
MUSIC—ART—DRAMATIC ART 





DEGREES CONFERRED 
Special Cultural, Supervising and Normal 
Courses. Public School Music, Academic, 
Professional, and Special Courses in Art 
and Expression. Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Violin, Orchestral Instruments. Degrees 
conferred. Nationally accredited, Fall 
and Summer Terms. 


Student Residence, Splendid Cuisine 
Address John L. Gruber, President 
228 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville Conservatory of (Music | 








-- STATE- ——- a 


‘Sherwood ET School 


Trainng @ es 
11 usic vocation ||}! 


a SEPARATE SCHOOLS 

W Offering preparation for 

Til t A Concert, Operatic or Stage Carees 

2 Teaching Music, Dramatx Art or Dancing 

3. Public hoo Mus Teaching and Supervising 

4 Theater and Church Organ Playing d 

3 Orchestra and Band Conducting and Playing i 
a ee cae provided for qualuhed graduaces. Advanced | 

|| students may qualify t0 teach wn our $4 Chicago Branches ro help defray expenses 


1 Abb for “Catalog R mentioning the magaum and 

i i atinbe 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL ! 
—_ Fine Arts Buslding 410 Sourh Michigan Avenve — 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 






































Ohe Clebeland Justitute of (Husie 
Courses lead to certificate or degree. Public School 
Music. Orchestra School. Artist Faculty. Dormitories. 
Summer School Annually. Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


54th yr. Students may enter at any time. Depts —-Piaae, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Classicand Ballet Dancing. 
Diplomas and. Degrees conferred. Master Summer 

June 25— Aug, é Dormitory d: \ 
nll Dept. 9. 5035 j ood ward Awe, Detroit. Mich 











The National School °f FLOSUTION 


The ao chartered School of 


egrees . 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog. address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 





Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in Amato, Summer Session. 49th 
Degrees gr Address HARRY SEY- 


year 
MOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham 
Boston. 

School of the Theatre 


LE LAND — She ene: a 
POWERS ===" 


School of the Spoken Word. am Ana adh paw 
Registrar, 31 Evans Way, Boston 


DRAMATICS and SPEECH °Ge'txentssion 


Summer School begins June 19. pa known — of 
its kine in mid-west. Accredited 2, and 4 yr 

Complete training in Speech Arts. soeh year. 7  omelike 
dormitory. Address Registrar, Dept. 10, 616-22 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill 




















° The country’s 
A Music School? r5o°av2-- 
tise in The Red Book Magazine and you can- 
not go astray in selecting a school from this 
page; they invite correspondence. If you 
need help in making a selection, we shall be 
glad to advise you. Enclose stamped envelope 
and address: 


Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 























n, voice, 

Boillotat Music Studios [f25° vict's; voice: 

ic art. Certificates and diplomas. Training classes for 

those wishing to specialize in private or class teaching. 
Address H. Nelson Boillotat, y= Bac. 

1101-1102 Wurlitzer Bidg 1509 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
Gaia ef 


¥ 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Organ, ‘Cello and Public School 
methods leading to Bachelors’ degrees. Affiliated with the 
University of Michigan. Earl V. Moore, Musical Director. 
Faculty of artists. Chorus of 300; orchestra of 70. Concerts 
and May Festival by world’s leading musicians. Catalog. 


CHARLES A. SINK, Pres., Box 1002, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


42nd year. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Mas- 
ter Summer School, June se-Aus, CY Dormitory pesoms- 
modations. pipply for free cata Address John J 
Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hane Chicago, Il. 
“Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art” 











LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


rence College) 
All branches of Susie" asic. “Di plomas and and Degree of Bachelor 
of Music awarded. Superior public school music course. 
Dormitories. Send for catalog. 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Box R, Appleton, Wis. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Herbert Witherspoon, President. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Degrees. Diplomas. Certificates. Dormitory. 
A conservatory pled, ed to the highest — standards. 
2nd year. Summer Term qune 3 25 Fall t ‘erm Reptes me 
FELLOWSHIPS. ARL 


A, 58 E. Van Buren Street, Chicano. a 





The Schuster-Martin {Te ae 
School of the Brama « en Te - 
opens o—_! —_ for Circular 


LEN Sone Sean, Director 
The Little Pisyhouse mper Lane, Cinc.nnati, Ohio 





COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART. Brvineot, faculty of 00 sriats, Bee 
Eiplomen, Deavece and. Teachers cenifenien. Free navantares 
ag A ey Edwin 1. Stephen, Mer., Dept. R 








Bush Conservatory 







Faculty of 125. The 


and Most Distin- 


guished American School Offering Courses in 


OPERA 





EXPRESSION 


DRAMATIC ART 
DANCING 


MUSI 


SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Scholarships—Symphony Orchestra 










Only conservatory in Chicago or 


Fall term begins Se 
catalog describing 


~ Cn. extensive dormitories for 
women and men st 


. 10th. Dormitory enone now. For illustrated 
is great institution and its many advantages, address 


R.B. SCHWENKER, -ER, Secretary, e9North Dearb Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROFESSTONAL SCHOOLS 
= r 
The University of Michigan Hospital|| Arnold College ‘B00* PROFIT, 
School for Nurses for Hygiene m In One Month / 
hursing, and s Ave-year gourse leading tos diploma in d Physi } : 
pursing and Bachelor of Science p= Ady Ne w 700 an ys cal Education \ eRe 2 Fee a 0 
be hospital ona new Nurses’ Damier. ee CapPaBLe faculty. Complete gymnastic, athletic worth of work in April. Our 
mus we .. le wt and camp equipment. Dormitories on campus. ’ cluding ma runs about 
_— ddress Director of Nursing Successful appointment bureau. Write for cata- leaves a pr This aware 
University Hospital, Box 57, Ann Arbor, Michigan log. 1464 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. since the first of the year Mand Ie not bed for two 


your boys who have been business only 
year. op | think Dental Laboratory Work a better “than 
success.’ 


Mt. Sinai Hospital “gs°° || ___{HICAGONORMALSCHOOL____|!'vou Have This Max's Opportenity 
School of Nursing of Physical Fducation 














Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an accred- fOR DITED 

ited non-sectarian school. Young women with Wworeaes accas 

High School education. Allowance $15.00 per THOROUGH practical and scientific courses in all 
month and maintenance. Scholarship to Colum- branches of Physical Education. ae oo 
bia. Classes start September and February. Write peg ay 268, $026 Greenwood Ave. 
Dora Levine, R. N., Director of Nurses. Chicago, lil. Fall Term begins September 17. 























Washington Boulevard Hospital The Ithaca School of Physical Education 




































































Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years : HARPE, Dea Mc 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, Graduates eligible to teach anywhere mU. 8. 1338 S. Michigan Avenue * Chicago, ti. 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, ormai including Athletic Coachin: 
monthly See. ‘ae for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF B. P. E. 4 years. ine Atthets Athletic 5.2, 7%8r2- 
Nurses, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois | nasium. Betottesten Graduates ln grent deme 
Fall term opens itt Paik, ‘Ithaca, N. Y. $50 t ° 
TRAINING “SCHOOL FOR NURSES 0 $250 a Week in 
(Accredited) 
Lobe View offers a three course in general nursing PHOTOGRAPHY .. 
pT Fa BAT Tocated e ar en 00 Physical In 2 splendid position or your own - 
on beautiful North cide. For information write Education siness. Wonderful opportunities 
of Nurses, Dept. R.B., 4420 Clarendon Avenue Ses or Young Women as Motion Picture Camera Man, 
Young w women taeopested in | Founded 1881 by L. W. Sargent, President Portrait or News Photographer. 
Henrotin Hospital the nursing profession. The | Dr. D. A. Sargent Cambridge, Mass. Experts train, you, quickly. 
Chicago Fylydiate yaining ‘sehoot | or nurses of the ERA ineluded. te today 
clibie for Seate Recierration in Os. ‘Comforsabic hone mY. ANSTITUTE. OF 9 
e stration in . Comfortable home | . ¥. PHOTOGRAPHY 
with board, laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write | PHYSICA L EDUCAT 10 co apuentinal — Established Sho Ss 
ILL., Chicago. (Supt. of Nurses for particulars. ] PHYSICA U AT 23 yr. diploma,3 and 
4 yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. H. aduates admit- 
GRANT HOSPITAL ( OF F CHICAGO on Special students accepte - saa placement CO¢- 
Offers by ay aA yoy a sunan = to Hight Seheol rad- bureau. Dormitory. Summer School June 25-Aug. 4. 
uates. Elective affiliations in Pediatrics, Visiting Dept. R. B. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Llinois 7 
ing, Medicine. Contagion Ss Nursing. For OL of 
er information w jurses 
ties Fat Sinan, mamore | __EE OE ESS TONAL SER OOK _ | | Siers set coltege cournyin Mining, Metailuginy 
c 
DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL | MECHANICAL DENTISTRY | | Scene Sow Budings. Pxcelen Paulpment. Sone 
Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical Earn Up to $5000 a Year J [pence -apking, profeseien metal and coal mintn ng districts. Summer attendance 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. in day or evening sessions, | Practical training. Individual instruc. not required. | Tul tion, dormitory Fates ¢ and other ex- 
ee, Easy terms. Malitocd tere al epezed—te extra. cost. Write NOW mild healthful cll- 








penses 
mate. Catalog oe on "Teguest 


‘or free catalog R and special too! offer. y 
1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Bil. | jcwreax scnool OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 147 W. 39rd St., NEWYORK SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Woman’s Hospital Training School 


(accredited) Detroit, Michigan, offers 244 years general nursing 
course. 2 years High School required. Maintenance, remunera- 












































tion, uniforms furnished, three, four and six months post-graduate ~ 
courses. New Hospital to be erected. Apply Adah M. Sweet, kK. N. ° N 
HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL Sel he School 
6 Months intensive training in hospital laboratory work. An ideal e ecting t e Cc OO 
protecsen, 8 women. ony itions wT UTE wntee 
focated ‘all over the country. Send for Catalog 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY , ae , } ; 
_ a Eeceoes The training, association and environment experienced during school years 
Nurses Training School lay the foundations for success or failure in future life. The selection of the 
Isarming » Vacations fone Twovyenrs of High School Tea reavired, school best suited to develop each inc#tidual therefore should be a matter of - 
For booklet address Miss Mildred Constan- - P e « ° : . 
- tine, Director of Nurses, 210th St. & Jerome Ave., N.Y. thought and thorough investigation ! 3% is especially true of boarding — 
M ° NTEFI o RE HOSPITAL schools which prepare for college and for life, but it also holds good for schools 
New York Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital of professional and special training. 
Margaret Fahnestock School of N' ft thirty- , 
two months course 80 High School Graduates. Enroll- The Red Book Magazine’s Department of School Information has helped many 
—— a 20th Sweet, N.Y. hundreds of parents select the school for their boys - girls, also many yours 
The Woman’s Hospital ot Philadelphia — who —_ ing to us to find a — where t ey can — just t " if 
nee ghee Uh .Ghet ane oenin right training for a chosen occupation. same service is at your disposal. Dl 
a eee a Pa he my FRY “2 We will gladly help you make a selection, if you do not find a school in these b. 
XK AM UL LL pages which seems to meet your needs. Our information is based on 
Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) information obtained through personal visits to representative schools in all ( 
New York eye ‘caer 335 year comseotn Niue ah — parts of the country. In order to be fully helpful we need data on the follow- of te 
$15.00, er monty" auning Yealning Suniornse nuirnished. ing: type of school you wish—college preparatory or general academic (in the a 
The OVE OVERLOOK HOSPIT AL 2: Accred rediteg case of a boy military or non-military), finishing, post-graduate, business, tech- 
Nu rsing, Sum amit, LN: 2. A Modern ral b conte .2 s 3 nical, secretarial, art, music, dramatic, dancing, etc., someon - a a wish 
pn A ty yd _, school; approximate amount you plan to pay per year for boar an tuition 
student uniform furnished. Vacations on recreation in the case of a boarding school, tuition only for schools of special training; 


Modern Home. Apply Superintendent of Wuvess. 








exact age of prospective pupil, religion, and previous education in detail. 
Enclose a stamped return envelope and address:— 


Be rs | Tea Room Expert The Director, Department of Education 
Sirectore, buyers, ctr nected overywhere: THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


weenie malice beskehos in your spare time. You 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 





a 
s 
a 





qualify as a tea room expert, ready to 
i ion or open a tea 
wn. income, fascinating 
bed 7 y hours await you. Send NOW for Free 
page book, “Pouring Tea for Profit.” 


Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. AW-166 Washington, D. C. 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Cendensed Course in Theoretical and 
Practical Electricity 


A special technical school, with comprehensive course. 


ELECTRICAL 


men with training are in demand. Since 1893 this 
school has been training men of ambition and limited 
time for the electrical industries. Condensed course 
in Electrical 


enables graduates to secure good positions and promo- 
tions. Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. Students 
construct motors, install wiring and test electrical 
machinery. Regular course designed to be com- 
pleted in one college year. Over 5000 men trained. 
Thoroughly equipped fire- proof dor- 
mitories, dining-hall, laboratories, 
sho Prepare fur — rotession 
in the most interest ity in the 
world. Catalog on request. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
206 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 














Electricity 


is the most wonderful 
power of the present 
day. Master it, 
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Book! . 

for it TODAY. i, - 
eight pages that are ric 
illustrated and 

teresting. Day night 


“The New York 
Electrical School 


37 West {7th St., 
New York, 


These Lewis 
Students “Made Good” 


Joseph T Freed, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—"* With- 
out the training of the 
Lewis Schools I could 
never have secured 
the position of Assist- 
ant Sepeppmentent 
of Service. 


is no obstacle— 





Editha Thompson:— 
“Am M 


you enabled me to se- 
| cure this fine posi- 


Julius M. Winslow-—"“Now 
Assistant Manager of a 15- 
enry hosteiry in New York 
Cit A I ee peics of 
hotel work unt can 
your course 6 months ago. agreement. 
Mrs. Ida Began, pion 
ford, Conn “Ie 
keeper inthe c Hospital wave 
your Employment Bureau 
iaced me, and am very 
pleasedwith mynew home.”’ 


obligation. 


—_ Tampico, 3 months after enrolling for 
the Lewis Course! YOU can do as well. Hall A 
Low cost — easy terms—money back 
Write today for Free 
Book,‘* Your Big Opportunity” and 
complete details, mailed without 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 





INTO A BIG-PAY 


HOTEL JOB 


Earn $2,500 to$10,000 a Year 


In America’s 4th Largest Industr 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges 
for Lewis Trained Men and 
itions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year open annually 
n hotels alone. Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 


We Put You in Touch 
With Positions AN 


Without cost let us show you how big 
pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 
ment, can be yours in the great hotel 
le—young and old alike have equal 
chance for success. A common school education is 
all you need with the amazing Lewis System of 
Training in Hotel Operation 
Previous Experience Unnecessary 
Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 
the Lewis Course, Anna M. Roll is now House- 
keeper of an Easton, Pa., 


Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
ospitals, ete., are daily calling 
Jomen. Over 70,000 high-class 


MANAGE 


APARTMENT 
industry. Age 


Hotel. H, Y, Blake be- 


Lewis Hotel Trelntes Schools 

AW-139, Washington, D.C.) 
Send me the Free Book, “Your Biz Oo- 
portunity,”" SB Ared Pete 











TRI-STATE COLLEGE, Box E-A101, Angola. Ind. 














EARN upto $5000 A YEAR 
Unusual pa kp EW 





ree 
training. Easily learned by ac’ 






2-YEARS TO ENGINEERING DEGREE! Engineering 
| Bea Civil, Electrical, Mechanical administrator orChem- Architecture 
ical ENGINEER in cooky No entrance qusmnations er high E icit 
school A diploma reas uired. Low tuition and ex De lectric: y 
erred by State authority. Catalog rE Drafting 


Eutrper dan. Opportunities 

-support while st ud ying. 

DaY Coltege _ 2 avr ¥ diploma ; 3-yr. B. S. de- 
Mnalied tree. 


Earn 
Write for copy of our 84 page * 


"Giz. Chicago Technical College 


118 East 26th St. 
Chicago 


26th year. 



















. 285, Figuerca & Santa Barbara Sts. , Los Angeles, Calif. 


























MISCELLANEOUS 





Part tiene posits to help pay 
mm itions 
Ask for Catalog No.8. 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia Brooklyn 
1306 North Broad St. 86 Court St. 











for complete 
DETROI o LETTER! 
170 ——_" ; Aaa DETROIT, ee 


GET = EL easy, new, et. = es ECTRICITY 





of learning on actual tual electrical machinery in 0 dae New $2. 


Coyne graduates for jobs $60 
book FREE. end, detat ef railroad tare ~~ -- Coyne 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. |, Chicago. 





{fo Bend for bi big 
Electrical School, 








|“STAMMERING| 


|fs Guse and Gire ** 
You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 


coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound bock on Stammering 
and Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Have School in Your 


Own Home 
NO MATTER where you live, let Cal- 
vert School with its famous methods 
give A a child his entire sehooling 
rom Kindergarten to High School in 
your home. rite for information to 
President, CALVERT SCHOOL, 
135 W. 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 














CAMPS —Information FREE - 


Catalogues of fy Camps 2 oe Deseding Qchows in U. 8. 
FREE agvies Se m_ perso! +> ant for Girls or 
Free Public ureau. State chartered. 
. Write 1212 Times 
Bidg., New York, or 1204 Stevens Bidg., Chicago. 





| | and Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 10727 
Bogue Buliding, 1147 N. Miinois St., Indianapolis. 








‘| MARTIN SPEECH CLINIC 


A homelike residential institution devoted to the 
correction of stammering and all functional Gicotese 
of speech and voice. Psycho-physical met 
unnatural mannerisms of speech or voice. Poise is 
established and “Speech Fear’ is eliminated. En- 
rollment limited to eight cases. Personal attention 
of Director. Moderate fees i ~ dormitory charges. 
Write for information. »0klet 
WILLIS S. MARTIN, DIRECTOR, 1240 West 
gton Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Short-Cut way to BIG 
PAY. A. C.and D.C. Arma- 
ng 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 


By, Dr. Frederick Martin, Lecturer Post Graduate Med- 

9a) Cotege, Correction of Stammering, Lisping, Loss of 
Volos Methods internationally voeognined 'y Medi- 
cal Prstcesies. ithaca and Affiliated 
Schools, 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Met for my free book *Millard’s Advanced 





Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
10,000 cases successfully treated. 











THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Schooland College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
9 and questioning boys and girls 
th time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just 
the kind of school they wanted — per- 
sonal requirements as to location and tuition 
charges being considered in each indi- 
vidual case. 
Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. No 
need to hurriedly select a sc l on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing or calling for a per- 
sonal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILI. 








kee, Wis, 





school for stammerers in 
Millard Bide, Di 











For school and camp information address the ae of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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WILLIAM T. TILDEN, 224 


Noted Actor, writes: 


*‘During the course of some of my stage 
appearances, I am called upon at in- 
tervals to smoke a cigarette and 
naturally I have to be careful about 
my choice. I smoke Lucky Strikes and 
have yet to feel the slightest effect 
upon my throat. I understand that 
toasting frees this cigarette from any 
throat irritants.” 


WiRiane TTRar, eA 


The cream of the crop—the 
finest flavor—the greatest 
enjoyment. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


ae 


SEE FEES 


SEER 


= 





= Re en op ree ow 


© 1928, The American Tobacco Co. Mfgrs. 
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A wonderful two 
years’ trip at full pay 


—but only men with imag- 
ination can take it. 


BOUT one man in ten will be appealed to 

by this page. To the other nine a book is a 
book,a courseisa course. Theonemanin ten has 
imagination. And imagination rules the world. 


Let us put it this way. An automobile is at 
your door; you are invited to pack your bag 
and stepin. You will travel by limited train to 
New York. You will go directly to the office of 
the president of one of the biggest banks. You 
will spend hours with him and with other bank 
presidents. 


Each one will take you personally thru his 
institution. He will explain clearly the opera- 
tions of his bank; he will answer any question 
that comes to your mind. He will give you at 
first hand the things you need to know about 
the financial side of business. 


When you have finished with him the car 
will be waiting. It will take you to the offices of 
men who direct great selling organizations. They 
will be waiting for you; their time will be at 
your disposal—all the time you want until you 
know all you can learn about marketing, selling 
and advertising. 


Again you will travel. You will visit the prin- 
cipal industries of the country. The men who 
have devoted their lives to production will 
be your guides thru these. plants in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago and in every great indus- 
trial center. 


Thru other days the heads of accounting de- 
partments will guide you. On others, men who 
have made their mark in office management; on 
others, traffic experts and authorities-in com- 
mercial law and credits. Great economists and 
teachers and business leaders will be your com- 
panione. 


The whole journey will occupy two years. It 
will cost you nothing in income, for your salary 
will go right along. 


Do you think that any man with imagina- 
tion could spend two years like that without 
being bigger at the end? Is it humanly possible 
for a mind to come in contact with the biggest 
minds in business without growing more self- 
reliant, more active, more able? 


Is it worth a few pennies a day to have such 
an experience? Do you wonder that the men, 
like Mr. Hires, who have had it—who have 
made this two years’ journey—are holding 
positions of executive responsibility in business 
everywhere? 


This wonderful two years’ trip is what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute offers you. The 
details are all printed in the famous booklet, 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” Send for it. 


The most famous little 
book on business ever 
written. We will 
gladly send you a com- 
plimentary copy. 
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Cuartes E. Hires, Chairman of the Board, Hires Root Beer 
Company, Philadelphia. The great organization which he heads 
has enjoyed a steady growth since it was founded in 1869, In 
thelast fouryears its net earnings have averaged over $600,000. 


More than 700,000,000 glasses of “‘Hires” were sold thruout 
the world last year. 


Already rich—famous—successful 


Charles FE. Hires takes our business course 


IKE so many men in high positions, Mr. Hires is a staunch ad- 

vocate of the necessity and value of systematic business training. 

At the age of fifty-five, when his product was already well known all 

over the world, and his fortune assured, Mr. Hires enrolled for the 

Modern Business Course and Service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


Later he wrote: 

“In my long business experience I have never subscribed to any- 
thing from which I received greater inspiration for my work.” 

For men who are interested in acquiring a thoro knowledge of busi- 
ness principles, the Institute has published a book called “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It describes in detail the Modern Business Course 
and Service and will be sent on request without obligation. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
587 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 





Signature Business Position 








Business Address 


Iw Cawapa, Address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited. C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
Iw Encranp, 67 Great Russell St., London—In Austaaria, 11¢ Castlereagh §, Sydney 
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will recall this SCENE 


event ul. Years, 
i / 


vom NOW < 


pene will her diploma be? 
Rolled away in a corner of the 
cedar chest. 

And where will his fraternity pin 
be? Dropped... long since... into 
the jewelry case of the girl who be- 
came his wife. 

What definite remembrance will 
this young man and this young woman 
still carry when, for instance, the 
class of 1948 come forward for their 
degrees? 

If a Hamilton Watch accompanies 
the young graduate down from the 
platform, it will be looked at not once 
but a dozen times every single day. 

Often it will recall this scene. Al- 
ways the wearer will know— accu- 
rately, exactly, confidently —just what 
time it is. 

There is a thrill in first possessing 
a Hamilton that the wearer never 
does quite get over. At first its ac- 
curacy seems nothing short of amaz- 
ing. And then, as the years come 
and go, you grow to depend upon it 


Ne 


as a friend who simply does not know 
how to tell you anything but the truth. 
The Hamilton has justly earned its 
title,“the watch of railroad accuracy,” 
not by chance, but because railroad 
regulations demand that trains be 
timed by watches of known accuracy. 
And so you will find that Hamiltons 
ride in the cab of the “Twentieth 
Century Limited,” the “Broadway 
Limited,” the “Olympian” and many 
other famous flyers of the rails. 
Would you like to glance over an 
interesting booklet showing some of 
the beautiful new Hamilton models 
and telling a bit about the care with 
which they are made? Write for a 
free copy of “The Timekeeper.” 
Hamilton Watch Company, 897 
Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


Upper. The OVAL, In 
filled or 14k gold; plain 
or engraved. $55 to $87. 


Center. TheTONNEAU. 
Filled or 14k. Plain or 
engraved from$55to$87. 


‘ 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
In 14k green or white Lower. The SQUARE. 
Filled or 14k plain or en- 


gold engraved, with dial 
graved cases, $55 to $87. 


shown, $112 to $172. 


Hamilton Wrist Models for women start at $48 


Hamilton 


THE WATCH of 


Kailroad Hecuracy 
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hs is fine to be able to gather and enjoy the pleas- 
ant, the lovely things of life. Gathering and 
holding what he most desires gives a man a high 
sense of power; and when a man is filled with 
power, he is happy. 

Like all other benefits conferred upon men, this 
one has its reverse and tremendously dynamic side. 
If a man clutch his heart’s desire, clutch it to him 
in dread and fear lest it go from him, he will most 
assuredly lose it. All joy, all power, all happiness 
dies in the clenched hand. Life must be permitted 
to flow freely through our hands lest it cease to 
nurture us, and we die. 

Three times the people offered Czsar the crown, 
and three times he refused it. Why should a 
Cesar want a crown? Francis of Assisi was of- 
fered a prince's ransom, but he smiled, took up his 
beggar’s bowl and staff and went out into the 
world, barefooted. Why should St. Francis want a 
princely fortune when the kingdom of God was 
within him? 

The hard-pressed breadwinner shakes his head. 


Decoration 


8y Franklin 
oot 


No empire ever was or ever will be his for refusal. 
No princely fortune was ever in his power. Life 
for him means one long, hard scramble for daily 
bread. Why talk of renunciation? Because in it 
lies the wellspring of happiness for prince and 
pauper alike. The good we share, the prize we 
renounce, the love. we set free, is our princely pos- 
session for all time and beyond. The open hand 
alone knows true riches. 

When, as little children, we play along the shore 
snatching the sparkling jewels from the wave- 
washed sands, we discover with dismay that the 
treasure we hold is but a handful of dull pebbles 
and empty shells, noxious with dead seaweed. The 
Angel of Renunciation whispers: “Put them back 
and they will sparkle again. They belong with the 
sea and the sand and the sun and the wild free air. 
Put them back.” 

Happy for us if we learn our lesson early, so 
that in old age we may not find ourselves standing 
on the lonely shore, our hands filled with dull 
stones and withered grasses. 











ie can alter him a bit 
In his style of parlor wit, 
If you think it has a Rabelaisian 
touch; 
You can change him, more or less, 
In the fashion of his dress 
(Though it's doubtful if you change 


it very much). 











You can change him—here and there— 
Say, the way he cuts his hair, 
Or the manner that he handles 
fork and knife, 
Or his shoes, or his cravat— 
In particulars like that 
You can probably remold him, 
Little Wife. 


But, no matter what you do, 
He'll retain his point of view 
As to what he likes and what he 
can't abide; 
You can change the surface of him, 
But however much you love him, 
You can never change him very 
much inside. 



























— BERTON BRALEY 


Decoration by John Held, Jr. 
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Photo b: 
Don Diego, New York City 
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CUMMINGS CHASE 
When in an art exhibition at 
Paris (France) an American 
wins a prize, it means for him 
a seat among the mighty of his 
fellows, as it should and ought 
That an American emerges 
from a Gallic competition with 
both the first and second prizes 
is almost unthinkable, possibly 
unprecedented, not to say de 
trop. Well, Mr. Chase did 
just that in the Grunwald 
poster show of 1904; where- 
upon he turned his attention 
to the painting of portraits. 
General Pershing and Marshal 
Foch were among his sitters. 
It isan ill year when the harvest 
from his easel does not exceed 
fifty portraits. His studio is 
at the Hotel Chelsea, New 
York, where, besides prolifically 
laboring as a painter, he pro 
duces a prodigious amount of 
literary work. He is a New 
Englander from Maine. 


y EGGY FISH: Little did she suspect, when one day Miss Fish ventured from her fireside 
in Jersey City, bent upon a journey to New York, how greatly traveling was to affect her 
future career. Emanating from the Hudson tube into the sunshine of lower Manhattan, 
the discovery of her charming qualities as an artist's model merely depended upon how 
soon the first artist would discern them, which promptly happened. And in a trice she 
was one of the outstanding successes among models. Nor did she escape the vigilance of 
theater and movie scouts. She is one of Mr. Chase's favorite types. 


Photo by Nickolas Muray, New York City 
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BARCLAY 

The St. Louis Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Art Students League 
of New York, and the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago are the 
sources from which Mr. Barclay 
obtained his academic training. 
Soon after he was born in St. 
Louis, in 1891, he found that 
he wanted only to draw, and 
promptly made a habit of the 
predilection: So, after making 
himself prominent in the art 
field of his native city, he came 
to Chicago, where he stayed 
ten years, harvesting commis 
sions, mixing freely with fel- 
low-craftsmen, dilettanti and 
cognoscenti. When he quitted 
the town he left behind’a broad 
wake of friends and orphaned 
presidencies in societies of 
which he was a member. A 
year ago he came to New York, 
and is now far on his way to 
duplicate what he did in Chi- 
cago, namely to become a na- 
tive of the place. 


OSEMARY WALLACE 
Folks at Fitchburg, 
Mass., where she was born, re- 
member with ‘a flutter of hearts 
the days when Miss Wallace 
was a mannequin in their midst. 
Confining her efforts to home 
consumption meant at least a 
97% loss to _ asa ong 
proposition; and so, being o 
Scotch descent, she “descended 
upon New York a year syne. 
Here Mr. Ziegfeld was putting 
the finishing touches to “Rio 
Rita,” the show that was to 
open his new theater. With 
her acting for Mr. Ziegfeld and 
posing for Mr. Barclay her time 
is pretty well accounted for. 


Photo by De Barron Studios, New York City 





Photo 
Nicholas Haz, New York City 
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McMAHON 

She is of Irish descent; 
and Mr. Webb, who 
knows, says she looks 
Spanish. She is a New 
Yorker by birth, and after 
being graduated from 
school became a pupil at 
the Art Students League. 
Because she herself is an 
artist, and because Mr. 
Webb can teach her 
things essential to round- 
ing out her facility with 
brush and colors, this 
young lady poses only for 
Mr. Webb. Her hours 
for recreation are spent 
in writing poetry and rid- 
ing horses. 


y WEBB: That Mr. Webb became an artist is in no wise the fault of his fam- 
ily, who, possibly noting early his artistic trend, decided to have hima lawyer. So he did 
the reasonable thing and became one. That over with, he went in for art with and for aati 
all he was worth, first at the Art Students League, New York, under Bridgman and Bel- Nickolas Muray, New York City 
lows, later at the studios of Kyahei Inukai, the portrait painter, and Power O'Malley, fa- 
mous for his Irish landscapes. He is an authority on color in its relation to personality 
and dress—a subject wherein the painter of portraits must be well versed. lf, horse- 
back-riding and fencing are his hobbies, 
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Photo by 
Arnold Genthe. New York City 
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(snow PIERSON 
“Miss Newark” in 
the last beauty show at 
Atlantic City was none 
other than Miss Pierson. 
Although a student of 
art, the young lady's 
most urgent ambition 
and natural bent is to be 
a dancer. She is now 
one of the students of 
Luigi Albertieri, who 
taught the great Pav- 
lowa. And she lives 
in Jersey City—was, 
indeed, born there. 


Fosxeu COFFIN: He came to the Corcoran School of Art in 

Washington from Charleston, South Carolina, where he was born |; | exes 
in 1877. Looking for wider fields to conquer upon the comple- \ \ F — 
tion of his studies, New York seemed to beckon him; and thither \ \ Nicholas Has. 
he hied, enrolling at the Art Students League, where in due \ " 
time he carried off a coveted scholarship prize that took him for 
a happy period to the Julian School in Paris. Since then his 
activities have been many and varied: portraits, mural decorations, 
magazine covers, commercial illustrating—in fact, the whole gamut 
of productions that fall to the lot of the successful artist. 
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Photo by 
De Barron Studios, 
New York City 


Rives COVERT 


When Mr. Teague saw the mu- 
sical show “‘Rose Marie,” he by 
the same token clapped his dis- 
criminating eyes upon the loveli- 
ness of Miss Covert; really, he 
discovered her. She is now in 
the cast of the “Ziegfeld Follies.” 
What with her ardent studies 
with vocal and dancing teachers, 
her hours for recreation are not 
many, but a goodly share of them 
are spent in posing for Mr. 
Teague. Miss Covert is a Bos- 
ton girl. 
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yf TEAGUE: He was born in 
New York City, where was his home until he 
fell victim to the suburban charms of New Rochelle. Here 
he has acquired a tract of land with trees on it that will re- 
main there after the mansion, now planned, is finished, for 
he intends to fit the house to the lot. From his studies in 
the Art Students League he debouched directly and success- 
fully into the field of illustration. One of his vacation trips 
took him to Morocco, Africa, which place so impressed him 
that he threatens some day to quit this hemisphere and take 
to living among the sheiks and Zuleikas. “No,” as they say 
in the movie columns, “he is not married, girls!” 








The natural charm that men admire is not beyond your reach. Here is 


the simple daily rule that results in natural beauty, and a lovely skin: 





Youth is charm, and youth lost is 
charm lost, as every woman instinc- 
tively realizes. 

To keep youth, keep the skin clean 
and the pores open. Banish artificial 
waysin skincare. Natural waysare best. 

Use soap, but be sure it is a soap 
made basically for use on the face. 
Others may prove harsh. That is why, 
largely on expert advice, women the 
world over choose Palmolive for facial 








HERE beauty is concerned, an 
ounce of precaution is worth 
pounds of costly “cures.” 

For thousands have learned it is com- 
paratively simple to keep beauty... 
while there is nothing more pathetic 
than the futile attempts to regain natural 
charm by artificial means. 

The most effective way to natural 
beauty, is Nature’s way. The beauty 
men admire is natural, and women 
whose complexions retain natural 
charm have learned this. 


Do this each day if you would keep 
that schoolgirl complexion 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap massaging its balmy 
lather softly into the skin. Rinse thor- 
oughly, first with warm water, then with 
cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 


apply a touch of good cold cream— 
that is all. Do this regularly, and partic- 
ularly in the evening. Use powder and 
rouge if you wish. But never leave them 
on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- 
figurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or one represented as of olive 
and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10cthe cake! So little 
that millions let ic do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a 
cake today. Then note the amazing dif- 
ference one week makes. The Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


Palmolive Radio Hour—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p.m., eastern time; 9to10p.m., 
central time—over station WEAF and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


Pric 
ve Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
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Youth Does Not 
Take Advice 


By BRUCE 


T was my privilege tohave a small part in 

the preparation of some questions for Mr. 

Edison to answer over the radio on his last 
birthday. 

The questions dealt with the personal 
sort of things which we human beings are 
always wanting to know about each other: 
How Mr. Edison does his work; whether he 
still believes that under-eating is a help to 
health; whether he still sleeps only four 
hours a night; which invention in his judg- 
ment is the most important—and so on. 

At the end of the interview we added the 
good old stand-by: “Have you any advice 
to give to the youth of today?” 

To which the great genius responded in 
five words: “Youth does not take advice.” 

Youth does not take advice. There was 
a boy named Lindbergh, who conceived the 
crazy notion that he could fly across the sea. 
Any one of us might have told him that he 
would fail, but he would not listen to us. 
Alone he flew, and won. 

And when he had won, we wise old 
people set to work enthusiastically to de- 
stroy him. We plied him with temptations 
to wealth. We sought in every way to ex- 
ploit his fame and turn the public’s enthu- 
siasm into disgust. 

He would not take our advice. Instead, 
he held himself so far above us that he has 
lifted the spirit of the whole world, and 
merely by being his own youthful self has 
done more than all our trained ambassadors 
to create international understanding and a 
foundation for peace. 
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Youth does not take advice. There wasa 
boy named Voltaire who wanted to write, 
but his father was determined to make him a 
clerk. 

“Literature,” exclaimed the old man, “‘is 
the profession of the man who wishes to be 
useless to society, a burden to his relatives, 
and to die of hunger!” 

But Voltaire persisted on his wayward 
course and became the most powerful influ- 
ence in his century. 

Youth does not take advice. In the very 
year when Edison was pursuing his tedious 
and apparently endless search for a filament 
that would burn in a vacuum without being 
burned up, famous scientists in Europe an- 
nounced publicly that the search could not 
possibly succeed. 

Youth does not take advice. A young 
man named Jesus swept up the shavings in 
His carpenter shop one night, hung up the 
tools, and told the neighbors that He was 
going away. He was terribly foolish, they 
said to Him, leaving a good trade like that. 
The town was sure He would come to no 
good end, and “even his brethren did not 
believe in him.” 

Youth does not takeadvice. By dint of our 
fears and our hurts and troubles, we elders 
achieve a certain experience which we at- 
tempt to impose upon our children. Some of 
it sticks, and so we perform the useful func- 
tion of keeping the world from going too fast 
and possibly skidding into the ditch. But 
fortunately we are not all-powerful. 

Fortunately youth does not take advice. 
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[t is strange, in this day of our dominance 

in world affairs when the prestige of Spain 
is a memory, to recall our situation just thirty 
years ago. We were at war with Spain be- 
cause of Cuba; and whatever was the confidence at our capitol, 
abroad it was believed that the new prodigy of the West never 
could prevail against the power of Spain! 

Something almost atavistic fed our own fears when Cervera’s 
squadron of four armored cruisers steamed from Cadiz and 
spread panic along our Atlantic seaboard all out of proportion to 
the actual danger threatened. The ghosts of the great Armada— 
the Invincible Armada—seemed to sail in the skies as convoy for 
Cervera’s ships. We forgot how Drake had beaten the Invincible 
Armada; we had not forgotten that Dewey, without the loss of 
a man, had destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay; but as yet 
we scarcely comprehended it. 

The Spaniards were on the sea, which was still the Spanish main. 
We had summoned the battleship Oregon around the Horn from 
the Pacific to reinforce the Atlantic fleet; and we organized 
Schley’s “flying squadron” to harry and hunt down the speeding 
ships of Spain. 

At last they were located in the harbor of Santiago; and the 
paramount matter of the moment was to “bottle them up.” So 
Sampson and Schley, with their combined fleets, besieged the 
fortified harbor. Sampson, in command, determined to choke the 
channel by sending in and sinking a ship in the bottle-neck; and 
Richard Pearson Hobson, a lieutenant upon the flagship New 
York, volunteered to take in the doomed vessel. _ 

This was the Merrimac, a collier three hundred and thirty feet 


Illustrated by Dav 


HOBSO 


long, which required a crew of seven, besides 

Hobson, to navigate—and sink—it. 

ae ENE The call for volunteers for what was, ap- 
parently, “certain death duty” was made by 

signal; and names poured in by the hundred. The junior officers’ 

mess of the New York responded en masse. “The bulk of the 

fleet,” reported Hobson, “was anxious to go.” 

The ship was prepared, ten torpedoes secured at its side to sink 
it. Hobson chose his seven men; and in bright moonlight—for 
light was needed to see the channel—the Merrimac started in. 

On the first night, Sampson halted the attempt. The strain 
upon the men was tremendous, having prepared themselves for the 
extreme peril. Next night, under better conditions, they went in. 

The shore batteries opened upon the unprotected collier; 
the Spanish sentinel ships concentrated a short-range fire. The 
Spanish mines exploded; the Pluton and the Reina Mercedes tor- 
pedoed the vessel. Under this hell of fire, Hobson cried out, 
“Lads, they’re helping us!” and the American torpedoes were 
exploded to sink the Merrimac instantly. 

Some failed; and the ship’s steering apparatus was shot away. 
The Merrimac grounded and became a fixed target to the Spanish 
forts and ships. 

At last the tide swung the wreck down the channel. 

“She’s going to turn over on us, sir,” cried a man. 

“No, she’ll right herself in sinking,” replied Hobson; and the 
eight men, miraculously spared, clung together and saved them- 
selves on a raft as the Merrimac went under. 

The Spaniards picked up the commander and all the crew. 

Hobson became the name and symbol of supreme heroism. 
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WAR 


a Rupert 
Hug es 


W ith splendid, graphic strokes Mr. Hughes 
restores to you the most tremendous event 
in modern history. Here again is the pomp 
and panoply, the glorious hate and fascinat- 
ing fury—especially as it affected woman! — 
told as only talent and intelligence can re- 
late it in the light of this unblinded day. 


Illustrated by H. M. Stoops 


‘THE butler stepped hastily through the moon-blued white 

columns of the portico and beckoned. He looked back into 
the high hall and saw the young girl running down the great 
stairway. 

He put his fingers to his lijfs and whistled. 

The dozing chauffeur woke, stared. The butler wigwagged 
excitedly. The gears snarled; the burly roadster bucked, shot to 
the foot of the steps, stopped short. 

The chauffeur was hardly out before a young woman in the 
scant costume called full evening dress, with a coat flying behind 
like a pair of wings, dashed from the house. Her heels were going 
rat-a-tat-a-tat down the steps as she murmured: 

“*Night !”” 

“Good night, Miss Joan,” said the butler. 

“Even’n’!” 

“Good evening, Miss Joan,” said the chauffeur. 

She was already at the wheel and had the car started before he 
could scramble in. He went backward with a slam as she swirled 
the monster around the driveway. 

He had the door closed just in time to save it from being ripped 
off by the gateway. Low branches of a tree switched his face as 
she glanced at the clock on the dash and said something like 
“Hell!” He thought as much. 

She gave a little greased lightning to the car on the sleek high- 
way, and the speedometer arrow shivered nervously between sixty 
and seventy. The chauffeur was even more nervous. As they 
pierced a dark wood, she mumbled: 

“Going to the war?” 

“Got a mother—wife—three Kips.” 

The last word was jolted up into the capitals as the right wheels 
whooped over an unseen bump. They slashed across a narrow 
bridge so close to the granite abutment that he gasped: 

“Maybe I’d better go to the war.” 

She got the point, and threw in more velocity as her comment. 
The chauffeur shot forward as if to dive headfirst through the 
windshield as she suddenly braked down to a tame forty when 
they drew into the village. 
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Out of the dark appeared a squad of soldiers, singing, arm-in- 
arm. ‘The song was quenched, and they sought cover with an 
agility that showed the value of their studies at the training camp. 

In the town-square a fragment of the Salvation Army was spread 
out beyond the curb. As Joan swooped past, the trombonist 
seemed to swallow most of the tube. She grazed the skirts of the 
contralto, and a tambourine rattled with terror. 

Once through the village, she gave her chauffeur more cause to 
imagine how much safer he would be in France. But as she drew 
near to the Country Club, lighted up and at a distance resembling 
a candy cottage on a wedding cake, she was checked by the throng 
of other cars hurrying toward the community’s farewell to Ches- 
helm’s own company of soldiers, entraining in the morning for 
France via a big assembly camp. 

Joan hated to drive slowly anywhere, and so did her car. They 
were used to letting pedestrians fend for themselves. Though the 
highways about the Club were thick with motors, by clever work 
and outrageous impudence she managed to steal the road from 
most of them. 

She went into the curved driveway at such speed that the 
chauffeur closed his eyes. So he did not see what happened to 
big Tom Pike, who had parked his car at a distance and was 
escorting his very small mother afoot to the clubhouse. He was 
in his new uniform; she was in her old one. He knew all about 
automobiles and she only one thing—that they are all murderous. 

She shrieked and froze with terror as the headlights of Joan’s 
plunging demon blinded her. Tom lifted her lightly and set her 
on the steps in time to have followed her to safety if he had 
wanted to. But. he preferred to stand stock still in angry calm. 

Joan, assuming that everybody had sense enough to get out of 
her way, failed to jam down her brakes until the collision bar 
had struck Tom Pike’s knee. It staggered him a little, but he 
received it like a statue. 

All rights reserved. 
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“What the— 


Joan called around the windshield in a fury: 
why the—” 

His only answer was a glare of such contemptuous hatred that 
she resorted to snobbery as her only remaining weapon. She 
turned the wheel over to the chauffeur and stepped out, with a 
flippant : 

“Well, well! It’s Tom Pike, the garage boy—and all dressed 
up! What are you, an admiral?” 

He did not answer that either. As the chauffeur backed and 
twisted the car and ran it to some distant parking-place, Joan 
inspected Tom more closely, and having learned something about 
insignia of late, taunted him further: 

“A first lieutenant! You frighten me.” 


_She frightened him so that he wanted to knock her down with 
his fist, or better yet, to cut her in two with a slash of repartee. 
But the best he could do was to turn away from her, seizing ‘his 
mother by the tiny point of her elbow, and hoist her up the steps. 

As Joan smiled at the success of her ridicule, half a dozen 
young men of her acquaintance descended on her to wrangle her 







“Well, don't you 
want to dance with 
me, Mr. First 
Lieutenant?” 


> “God, yes!” he 


Sil gasped. 


for the first dance. Most of them were in uniform. Some of the 
smartest and richest wore the ill-fitting garb of privates; one was 
a corporal, and another a second lieutenant. As this last had had 
his clothes made for him, they fitted him, and Joan selected him 
for the first dance. 

Democracy was suddenly the fashion. It had the charm of 
everything that is novel, by reason of genuine newness or by a 
revival of something old and forgotten. 

The realm about Cheshelm conformed to the type of American 
rural life in the East. A ceatral village of the humblest sort 
served as the hub of a vast wheel of estates where people of 
wealth played country gentry, pretending to be farmers and leaving 
agriculture to the hirelings while they admired the landscape and 
traversed it in automobiles or followed hounds across it or in 
winter swooped across the snow on skis. 

The townspeople were grocers, bakers, hardware, feed and grain 
merchants, plumbers, garage men, laundresses and purveyors to 
the rich or to the poor that hung about them. The rich and the 
poor mingled on a friendly basis so long as the poor realized that 
41 
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the graciousness of the rich was pure condescension and repaid it 
with lower prices than were charged in the city. 

In short, Cheshelm did its little best to be as feudal as American 
conditions permit. 


HEN the World War broke and the call came for the nation 

to reveal and exploit its man-power, Cheshelm did as well 
as could be expected. Rich and poor alike volunteered in the 
usual proportions, or gave good excuses for waiting until the draft 
act should annul all excuses. In Cheshelm as elsewhere, the na- 
tion also revealed its woman-power. 

Never was there a war in which women took so large a part. 
Those who could not sacrifice themselves to the dirty work and 
the drudgery, or the pretty work and the flummery, tried to share 
all the dangers with the men. 

A hundred thousand Joans of Arc arose overnight and offered 
to lead the way to battle. And that caused no end of difficulty, 
since American men had been so long in the habit of letting the 
women have everything they wanted that it was hard to deny 
them the privilege of sleeping in the muddy trenches and having 
their sweet bosoms riddled with cooties and shrapnel. 

The Cheshelm Country Club was one of the most aristocratic 
in the whole republic. Its women were as high-spirited as any, 
and having complained of the difficulty of keeping servants that 
could serve, decided that the noblest work of woman was to serve. 

Cheshelm, like the rest of the country, was stirred to its depths 
by a great desire to be democratic, to live and die for democracy. 
There would soon be a phrase, accepted by nearly everybody at 
home, that the soldiers were fighting “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” In Cheshelm it was a watchword that kindled a 
frenzy of enthusiasm. 

Once a year the King of England dances with the palace servants. 
Once a year the King of Spain gets down on his hunkers and washes 
the feet of certain carefully selected and sterilized beggars. 

Such ceremonies are well understood, and there is no record of 
any chambermaid asking the English king to dance with her the 
day after the annual affair, or of any Spanish beggar offering his 
feet to His Majesty to scrub on any other occasion. 

But the war was on for a jong run and democracy must be pro- 
fessed indefinitely. It was the only thing in style, except bravery 
and self-sacrifice, and Cheshelm never yet had lagged behind the 
van in doing what was smart. 

The villagers had for years kept up a little separate company 
of a scattered National Guard regiment. The officers held it 
together by imploring recruits, and committing patriotic perjury 
whenever it was necessary to save the company from being dis- 
banded for lack of attendance. 

When the war broke, the ridicrflous little organization became 
the pride of the town. Its enlarged quota was quickly filled, and 
there was a waiting-list a mile long for every one of the positions 
as officer. Tom Pike, who had worked up to the difficult post of 
first sergeant, had been elected first lieutenant to replace a man 
whose wife, mother and three children forbade him to leave them 
to starve. Tom was not quite sure how his own mother would 
be fed, but she trusted to the ravens and promised him that she 
would get along. The second lieutenancy was secured by Percy 
Van Ruyper, who paid for it by buying a lot of much-needed 
equipment. And so the company was ready for camp at an early 
date, and the Country Club meekly begged permission to receive 
as honored guests persons who had never before been allowed to 
enter the grounds except to build additions or deliver supplies, or 
repair the plumbing. 

Among all the snobs in Cheshelm, Joan Morant was probably 
the snobbiest. She was as kind to her servants and the trades- 
people as she was to her horses and dogs—and would have been 
equally amazed to hear them asking to sit at table with her or take 
her out to dance. 


OR such a man as Tom Pike, it was impossible to comprehend 

such a girl as Joan. He was bound to misunderstand her cor- 

diality when she stopped at his garage for gas or oil, or stood by 
his side talking learnedly of the ailments of a sick engine. 

He was quite as proud and haughty in his way as she in hers. 
He was quite properly convinced that a good mechanic is as good 
as anybody, not one day in the week, or during a war only, but 
all the year around. 

He had been scorched by Joan’s warm beauty and deceived by 
her careless informality with him. He knew he was as good as 
she was, and he thought she knew it too. He did not understand 
that the more aristocratic one is, the more superior one can be, 
and usually is, to pretentious pomposity. 


She Goes to War 


There was no other girl in town who was so free of her lan- 
guage, so frank in her talk and so indifferent to her postures as 
Joan Morant. She said “Please!” and “Thank you!” to her serv- 
ants and to others who waited on her, but that was only politeness. 
She never thought of drawing social lines and putting people in 
their places, because she assumed that they knew their places and 
recognized that she was surrounded by a sacred circle of superiority. 

She could go anywhere at ease just because she was a goddess. 
Even Jupiter could take supper in the humble cottage of a peasant, 
and praise the porridge as if it were potage St. Germain. But the 
peasant must not return the call and expect to be served with 
nectar. 

Joan’s snobbery never showed itself plainer than at a time when 
the rest of the aristocracy was standing on its head trying to show 
how democratic it could be. Most of the snobs who were strug- 
gling to be aristocratic had been only- pretending all the time. 
Some of them were really democratic at heart, but had never 
dared to show it for fear of criticism. 

When Joan reached the clubhouse and accepted Lieutenant 
Percy Van Ruyper’s invitation to the dance, she found herself 
jostled by lads whom she recognized as drivers of trucks, hostlers 
about the stables, clerks in the village stores, the ticket-agent at 
the station, the man who hustled the trunks on and off the train, 
and hired men about the farm. 

She was mortally offended and a trifle sickened. She tried to 
remind herself that these poor souls were all heroes ennobled by 
their bravery and consecrated by their readiness to die for the 
republic. She was willing to crown them with laurels and revere 
them as saints, but dancing with them was another thing yet. 

She tried to force herself not to be a silly idiot, and above all, 
not to make herself conspicuous, but her stomach regarded the 
affair as a sort of Channel crossing. She had no theories of class- 
distinction, and despised some of her own relations more than 
anybody else. She had no idea that it was degrading to be in 
trade, and she accepted the tradespeople as inferiors only because 
they fawned on her and her people for the sake of their custom. 
But she could not, all of a sudden, fawn on them. 

She felt so ill at ease that she could not dance. She blamed 
the music and dragged the protecting Percy from the floor on a 
pretext that she was thirsty. He led her to the punchbowl. 

Presiding over the cut-glass bathtubs of lemonade were the 
grandest ladies in the county, trying to give away their wares as 
eagerly as farmwives at a fair trying to sell turnips and cabbages. 
Others were doing their utmost to stuff sandwiches and cakes into 
capacious soldiers whom they would not have permitted to wait 
on them a month ago. 


JON was a bit sickened by all the bad acting in this amateur 
show, and she could not applaud it or play the part thrust into 
her hand. She decided that she was not thirsty and turned with 
relief to greet an old friend of hers, a somewhat eccentric girl who 
had spent a deal of time away—abroad, Joan had supposed. 
Dorcas was dressed now as a Red Cross nurse, probably for a 
pageant or something. 

Joan hailed her now: “H’lo, Dorcas! 
ages. What’re you all dolled up for?” 

“I’m going to France.” 

“Already?” 

There was a touch of excusable pride in Dorcas’ answer: 

“The Red Cross is always ready to go anywhere at any time.” 

Joan lifted her eyebrows at the boast, but felt at once a keen 
impulse to hurry across to France. 

“T believe I'll go along with you, if you don’t mind. The uni- 
form is most becoming. I never thought you were exactly beauti- 
ful before, but you’re the stunningest thing I ever saw in that 
get-up. How can I get one?” 

“By taking a course for three years.” 

“My God! The war will be over by that time.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Did you study three years?” 

“Yes. I didn’t expect to go to France, but I wanted to make 
myself useful somehow.” 

“T wish to the Lord I’d known about it. 
this awful mess somewhere.” 

“The Red Cross can use you right away for a thousand things, 
but not as a nurse, of course. To be a trained nurse, you’ve got to 
be—trained. But the Red Cross needs thousands of workers if 
they’re willing to work.” 

More in self-defence than in pique, the whimsical Joan passed 
up the suggestion: 

“T don’t think I’d care for nursing. 


Haven’t seen you for 


I’m crazy to get into 


I want to fight. I could 








There was something not so contemptible after all, Joan thought, that a 
boy from this cottage should be an officer superior to Percy Van Ruyper. 








always whip all the boys I knew, and run faster. I’m a dead shot 
with a pistol ora shotgun. Why can’t I fight?” 

“Why not?” said Dorcas, whose training had taught her that 
argument is more likely to make well people ill than ill people well. 

Just then the floor manager howled: 

“The next will be a Paul Jones!” 

Joan always hated the promiscuity of the Paul Jones even in 
her own crowd. 

She refused half a dozen prayers to dance, but her fat old 
Uncle Cornelius simply dragged her in. She could not hurt his 
feelings, though she knew he would not be equally tender of her 
tender toes. 

The band struck up. After a moment or two of hopping about 
with her wheezy uncle, a great circle was formed. All joined 
hands. Then, at command, the grand right-and-left began. She 
had to touch palms with Tom, Dick and Harry—Tom being Pike. 
The whistle blew, and she was lucky enough to be near Van 
Ruyper. As he flung her into his bosom, she pleaded: 

“Dance me off the floor, Percy, and leave me.” 

“T can’t—I’ve got a gal in there, and you’ve got a man. You'll 
have to play the game tonight.” 

He dragged her back into the circle when it formed again, and 
once more she wove her way among the sweaty-handed soldiers. 
The whistle blew as she was leaving Tom Pike, her left hand just 
about to slip from his huge fist. He had been paying little heed 
to the passers-by, and he drew her back and put his arm about her 
before he realized who she was. 

There was a difficult instant for both of them. He would have 
been glad to cast her off, but he dared not. For her to refuse to 
dance with him would give him more importance than he deserved. 
Seeing that he was half-paralyzed, she snapped: 

“Well, don’t you want to dance with me, Mr. First Lieutenant?’ 

“God, yes!” he gasped, and could have bitten his tongue off 
with rage. 

He put his arms about her as if she were a red-hot stove. But 
he found that she was not so warm as all that, and yet not cold— 
anger flushed her. He gathered her in and resolved to show her 
how well he could dance. 

She was surprised at his rhythmic sense. She had to show him 
that she was no cow. The jazzy music was too crazy to permit 
anything reasonable. Jazz is anarchy, and she laughed at her 
prejudices for the nonce. 

Tom pressed her close. She pressed away. He groaned. He 
could not tell whether he wanted to break every bone in her body 
or fly with her to another sphere. They danced in mutual wrath 
to such amorous music that she felt it best to talk of something 
less compromising than the implications of the music. She could 
think of nothing more brilliant than: 

“So you’re on your way to Frarice?” 

“T hope so—but there’s a long stay in camp first.” 

“Then I'll be there before you.” 

“You going to France?” 

“Of course. Everybody is.” 

“What could you do in France?” 

He was asking merely for information, but a quirk of the jazz 
threw into his tone what she took for contempt; she answered 
stoutly: 

“Drive an ambulance—or an ammunition truck, fight, shoot—”’ 

“That’s a man’s job. A woman’s place is in the home.” 

“What a brilliant remark! Did you just think it up all by 
yourself?” 

He had meant to imply that she was too precious, too exquisite 
to be risked in the war-zone, but he lacked the graces of compli- 
ment and found that he had blundered again. His anger at his 
own awkwardness she interpreted as insolence. He made a bad 
matter worse by floundering: 

“You'd only get in the way and interfere with the soldiers.” 

His thought was graceful; he meant that it would be hard for 
soldiers to keep their minds on the battle while she was near, but 
his flattery fell with the thud of an insult. 

Joan, furious, snapped: “Don’t let me interfere with you, Mr. 
Pike. I think I’ll not dance any more.” 

Just then the belated whistle blew, and some dancing corporal 
taking a last whirl hooked his heel around Tom’s shin and threw 
him off his balance. He caromed into a flying shoulder and was 
flung heavily to the floor. 

In spite of all he could do he carried Joan with him, and in his 
frantic efforts to save her flung her on her back and landed on all 
fours alongside her. 

Her head hit the floor and her bobbed hair afforded no cushion. 
The nasty crack on the skull and a bruise on one elbow did not 
improve her temper. She could have throttled Tom Pike to death 
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Sadie leaned so far out 
to watch the torpedo 
that she lost her bal- 
ance. Joan clutched, 
flung herself back- 
ward, and brought 
the girl safely away. 


cheerfully if she 
could have reached 
him. He could have 
killed himself to es- 
cape his remorse, 
and was so frantic 
with confusion that 
his agony took the 
form of a grimace 
that resembled a 
smile. He was 
nearer sobbing than 
laughing, but his 
emotion sounded 
like laughter, and he 
used that versatile 
word “funny,” which 
meant to him as to 
countless others, 
“strange, incredible, 
bewildering, baf- 
fling.” 

“Gee, that was 
funny!” he said, 
and scrambling to 
his feet lifted Joan 
to hers as easily as 
he had tossed his 
mother to the steps 
when Joan’s car 
frightened her. 

This was the final 
sin. Joan could 
never endure to have 
a man lift her. She 
resented the asser- 
tion of superior 
strength. The feel- 
ing of helplessness ~~ ae 
infuriated her. 3 

Then the imbecile 
attempted to brush 
off her dusty skirt, 
and as he slapped at 
it, she had to wring 
her hands to keep 
from slapping him 
down. 

She tried her best 
to laugh at the ridic- 
ulous accident, but she felt more like crying. And she would 
rather have died than cry. She was almost maniac with a dozen 
angers at once. Tom Pike faltered: 

“I’m mighty sorry! Can you ever forgive me?” 

She answered, “No!” and walked off the floor. A dozen matrons 
and maids surrounded her with consolation or concealed exultation, 
knowing from experience that a woman would much rather fall 
secretly than publicly. 

Joan was wrathful enough to groan: 

“That’s what one gets for dancing with a gang of muckers. I 
deserve it.” 

Because she wanted to go home, she insisted on staying; but 
she kept aloof from the dance floor, sullen in a black rage, forcing 
a miserable pretense of indifference to a peculiarly tormenting 
humiliation. 

When she abandoned Tom, he stood rigid and gaping, feeling a 
tingling emptiness in the arms where Miss Morant had almost 
unbelievably rested for a while. 
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The circling dancers capered about him. Another grand right- 
and-left was finished, but he did not come back to life until one 
of the girls in town,—a clerk in the drygoods store, Molly Craw- 
ford—seeing that she was about to fall into the arms of Joan’s 
puffy uncle, ducked him, ran to Tom and jounced him furiously 
about the room. 

Molly was giggling over Joan’s disaster: 

“I hope you threw her down a-purpose. She had it comin’ to her.” 

Tom did not hear Molly’s comments. He was wishing that he 
had the courage to dive through a window and disappear. He 
would have felt much obliged to Percy Van Ruyper if he had 
obeyed Joan’s command. For when Percy tried vainly to shake 
Joan out of her wrath, and pleaded, “Wow, but you’re glum! 
Can’t I do anything to cheer you up?” Joan answered: 

“Yes, go throw that unspeakable Tom Pike out of here.” 

“Good Lord!” Percy stammered. ‘“He’s my superior officer!” 

Times had topsy-turvied indeed, when a Percy Van Ruyper 
admitted his inferiority to a Tom Pike. 


OWARD the end of the evening the two factions of the-village 

were pretty well worn out with trying to mix. Like oil and 
water they mingled when violently shaken, but on coming to a 
repose, returned to their separation. 

The fashionables were drawn together for the dance or conver- 
sation, while the villagers were happy gathered in clusters of 
their own sort. 

Joan was surrounded by the soldiers who were aristocrats, Van 
Ruyper, a sergeant or two, some corporals and a few privates, 
wretchedly ill at ease in their machine-made misfits. 

She promised to go with them to France and be a mother to 
them while leading them to the fray. Van Ruyper and his friends 
organized themselves into her bodyguard and elected her their 
honordry colonel. 

Colonel Joan invited them to ride back to camp in her roadster 
They accepted with delight, piled in on top of the chauffeur, and 
made a sardine-can of the rumble seat. 

About the same time Tom Pike, (Continued on page 159) 
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who writes, as only a Southerner 
can, of fast horses, fair women, 
feud and love. Here is high 
feeling and the spell of chivalry. 


Illustrated by Leslie L. Benson 


‘THE older members of the family speak of it 
as Alan’s Walk, for it was old Alan who built 
it with his slaves during the early forties. No 
one seems quite sure of the year, though there 
appears to be no question as to the motive which 
prompted him. It seems—so goes the story in 
the family—that old Major Alan Churchill .on a 
thawing winter’s day, when the ground was 
covered with the slush of a passing snow, was 
making his way from the big house to the pad- 
docks. Somewhere between the two he slipped and fell into a 
particularly deep puddle of especially muddy snow. 

The women of the family—who have a way of speaking bluntly 
upon such matters—stoutly maintain the old major was just plain 
drunk, having been one who sometimes took a good many and 
always took them neat; but the men as steadfastly avow he was 
but hurrying to the barns, in exemplary solicitude, to see after a 
. mare in foal, and in his commendable haste, fell in slush and 
rose in profanity. 

In any event, all agree he fell, and that the following day work 
upon the walk was begun; and there it stands—or runs—today 
after these eighty-odd years. 

Today it is an uneven, worn, moss-mottled brick walk which, in 
addition to saving bibulous—or solicitous—majors from stepping 
into treacherous puddles, has its disciplinary uses. When the small 
darkies of the place grow too clamorous in their play, they are 
given case-knives and set to cutting and gouging out the tufts of 
grass growing between the bricks. As the walk is a lengthy one,— 
something like two hundred yards long,—and as there is so very 
much to talk and dream of,—if one happens to be a small darky, 
with the bumblebees zooming by, and a buzzard or two lazily 
floating high overhead, and maybe a mare nickering away off 
yonder in the lower pasture-—the work sort of drags; and by the 
time one has reached the end of it, the grass is once more lush 
at the distant point of beginning. 

At one end of this walk is the “big house” of Oakmead, a 
comfortable-looking structure of brick that has stood there, half- 
hidden behind the trees, time out of mind. At the other end 
stands a towering, patriarchal cottonwood tree, at the base of 
which is a squat, thick-waisted little log house that of late has 
come to be called Mercy Lodge. 

For many years Mercy Lodge served as a “plunder-house,” into 
which were tossed all manner of interesting odds and ends, such 
as bits of old harness, worn garden tools, fragments of rope, a 
discarded hunting-horn or a post-maul with its handle missing. I 
remember it had a strange, elusive, half-musty odor entirely 
fascinating to the nostrils of a small investigative boy. 

And then Little Gill came to Oakmead, bringing with him his 
vague, fleeting smile, his pitifully sagging shoulder, his leg inches 
shorter than the other—these last two grim mementoes of un- 
talked-of racing days in England; and he brought with him a some- 
thing else which none of us can quite define, but which somehow 
we all seera the better for. 
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The log house was cleaned out; its roof was patched; wood was 
piled for the great yawning fireplace with its rough sandstone 
hearth; and Little Gill moved in. It wasn’t long before he became 
very much a part of life at Oakmead. If a colt, a hound, a kitten, 
a game-cock—most any animate thing—were injured or ailing or 
orphaned, it was pretty apt to find its way to the cabin under 
the cottonwood tree; and unless the case was hopeless, it left 
that cabin a deal better for its sojourn there. 

One day last spring Aunt Frances left her chair before the 
library fire, took up her stick and, her blue eyes staring sightlessly 
before her, started from the room, scarce feeling her way, so well 
did she know her surroundings. 

It was a bleak day for one of her years to venture out, so one 
of us asked: “Where are you going?” 

She paused a moment, smiling, her tall figure erect and the 
inevitable little lavender puff at her throat. ‘You are a tedious 
lot. I am going down to visit with Little Gill at Mercy Lodge.” 

With that she was gone, and through a window I watched her 
confidently striding along Alan’s Walk toward the giant cottonwood 
and the dwarf log house that thus received at her hands—and 
merited—a new name. 





On many afternoons Aunt Fran, 
as we call her, was to be found 
quietly talking with Little Gill, out- 
of-doors under his cottonwood tree 
if the day was pleasant, and within- 
doors if the weather was bad. We 
knew she was drawn to him for the 
same reasons that endeared him to 
the rest of us; and we also knew 
there was another reason, but to 
this none of us ever referred. 

There had been a time, many a year before, when those blue 
eyes of hers viewed the world in the courage and hope and romance 
of young womanhood; and there had been a young Englishman, 
whose father her own father had known while racing a season in 
England. And there had been glamorous days in Washington, 
where the boy was a young attaché; and numerous visits to Oak- 
mead, when we lads looked in mute wonderment at his glistening 
sword and brave uniform, or listened in rapt delight to thrilling 
tales of English and Scottish hills. 

Finally there had been an audience—it was a twelfth of October 


“Marsh, I have never 
knowingly been guilty 
of a breach of the laws 
of hospitality. You 
can very easily save 
me that necessity.” 


—with Aunt: Fran’s 
father in the old li- 
brary; and peering 
through a window, I 
saw the old gentleman 
solemnly gripping the 
young man’s hand, aft- 
er which black Cicero 
brought in glasses and 
a decanter, and they 
drank a toast the words 
of which reached me at 
my hidden post, but which I was not to understand 
for some years. 

The old man’s shoulders straightened, and it 
seemed to me he spoke with difficulty: ‘Your 
health, sir!” 

“If you will pardon me, sir,” the younger man 
said, “I suggest another toast that takes precedence over 
all: Her happiness!” 

Before the glass touched his lips, her father once more 
grasped the other man’s hand. “You make it easier for 
me,” he murmured. 

But the day of which they thought so much and for 
which they so feverishly planned was not to come. In 
less than a year those blue eyes were to lose their luster, 
and the world was to become to her black and unseen. 

I was young at the time, with the impressionability 
of youth and perhaps prone to exaggerate; but of a 
truth those were dreary and trying days for us all. 

Once more the young Englishman came to Oakmead, 
pleading, begging, piteously invoking the aid of all who 
might influence her. 

At last there came a night that shall linger in my 
memory so long as I have life. I was summoned to the 
library, and there I found them, all strangely still. Her 
father, his great frame sagging, sat staring at the floor, 
his chin upon his breast and his hands clenched till the 
knuckles showed white. The younger man stood at the 
mantel, his face upon his hands. In a straight, high- 
backed old chair sat Aunt Fran, her long, beautiful hands 
resting, palms upward, upon her lap, and an ineffably sad 
little smile upon her lips. 

“Are you—all here?” she asked. 

Her father nodded, and then, remembering, said: “Yes. 

She spoke bravely, and I’ve often wondered whether she could 
have done so had those sightless brave young eyes been able to see 
the trembling shoulders of the two men who so loved her. 

“I wish to tell you something, and to ask of you all a favor.” 
She turned toward the mantel. 

“Ralph, will you step here?” 

Quickly he mastered himself and swiftly stepped to her side. 
She felt for his hand, took it in her own, once she had found it, 
and stood before us. Her head was thrown back; her shoulders 
were squared, and a smile—wistful, plaintive, yet courageous— 
played upon her lips. 

She began slowly, whether because of her effort to conquer her 
emotion or because she wished each word to reach us clearly, I 
could not know. “Ralph Ogden paid me the honor of asking me 
to be his wife. Even—even after my affliction came to me, he 
insisted that we marry. I tell you this because I am very proud of 
having the love of a gallant gentleman. We are not to marry, 
for I will not be a terrible burden to the man I love, and who is, 
as God in heaven knows, the only man I have ever loved or could 
ever love. I wish you all silently to promise me you will never, at 
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“Miss Frances,”’ said the Colonel, “I've come to report that I’ve decided to do away with all donkeys at 


any time, mention this night to me; for it is not—it is not going 
to be easy.” 

For the first time her voice faltered; but in only a little while 
she spoke bravely again. “My dear, I wish you what I fear we 
neither shall have—great happiness!” 

She turned away,and her hands feeling before her, walked fromthe 
room. We could hear her light step passing up the stair; and then we 
heard her door close. It seemed to me to shut away from her for all 
time the beauty and hope and happiness that should have been hers. 

On the twelfth of each October a regular procedure is gone 
through. As the rest of us sit down to breakfast, a colored maid 
will announce: “Miss Frances wont be down dis mawnin’. She 
say she aint feelin’ so good.”’ Whereat the Boss will cough, and 
as he serves our plates, look uncommonly severe; and we, saying 
nothing, will stare at the tablecloth. About noon, on each twelfth 
of October, a messenger rides out from town, with a long paste- 
board box under his arm. We have come to know that box con- 
tains a great mass of roses. Aunt Fran will remain in her room 
all of the day, but the next morning she is with us again, smiling 
as bravely as ever. 

So we know the other reason she finds it pleasing to chat with 
quiet, broken Little Gill under the cottonwood tree at the end of 
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Alan’s Walk; and I’ve a fancy that at times they talk of the far-off 
hills of Northumberland and Durham, which Little Gill—and one 
other—knows; and too, perhaps, of some of the county families 
living there. 

Then Jocelyn came to Oakmead. I was shocked when first I 
saw her, so strangely was she like Aunt Fran. Of the same height, 
seemingly, to a fractional part of an inch; with the same long, 
tapering hands, the same brave blue eyes and the same manner of 
holding her head and shoulders, she might have been Aunt Fran 
herself thirty-odd years ago. Her mother had died when she was 
a child, and her father, the Boss’ brother and in the army, had 
kept her with him wherever he was stationed; and then he too had 
died, and as was proper, she came to us at Oakmead. She and 
Aunt Fran spent long hours together, quietly talking within-doors 
or slowly walking about the place. 

Jocelyn, too, was soon very much a part of life at Oakmead. 
A natural horsewoman, she chose her mount and rode in all manner 
of weather; she came to know the brood mares and the stallions, 
the weanlings,.the yearlings, the two-year-olds—in short, all the 
horses on the place. She grew familiar with blood lines and racing 
dates, with riders and race forms and even with the hounds that do 
little save eat and afford fox-hunters food for heated argument. 








Fardown. They're a waste of good pasturage."’ Then he turned to the Boss and held out a chubby hand. 


One morning in early April a small darky came running to the 
house for the Boss, and out of breath, reported that something was 
amiss down in the small pasture we still call the tobacco field. 
Not bothering to find a hat, the Boss hurried along after the little 
negro; and behind him followed Aunt Fran, Jocelyn and myself. 
When we reached the pasture, a sight met our eyes the like of 
which I hope never to witness again. 

The January before, a brood mare called Margot’s Choice had 
found twin colts and, while an ill-tempered brute, until this par- 
ticular morning had cared for them well enough. Evidently she 
had suddenly had a “spell,” for Barney Moore, the trainer at 
Oakmead, and Little Gill, who at the moment were talking, suddenly 
heard what they later described as a “kind of a squeal.” Hurry- 
ing to the tobacco field, they found Margot’s Choice snorting and 
raging over toward one corner of the pasture and shaking some- 
thing in her mouth much as a terrier shakes a rat. It was the 
smaller of her two colts that she was doing her villainous best 
to murder. 

As we approached, we heard Barney shout: “Wait’ll I get a 
fork!” and we saw him running toward the stables. A maddened 
horse is a dangerous adversary. 

Nearing the fence, we heard the Boss gasp, “My God, look!” 


And the next moment he shouted, “Come back!” and again, 
“Come back!” 

And then we saw. Over toward that corner of the field where 
the frenzied mare was ripping at the squealing colt with her teeth 
and slashing at it with forefeet, grows a cluster of small-bodied, 
high-limbed trees which the negroes call “he-’simmons.” Hurry- 
ing through them was Little Gill, one shoulder sagging, limping 
more than ever in his haste, and with no manner of weapon in his 
hands. 

As he hurried along, we could hear him talking to the mare, 
that now had paused in her murderous work and, nostrils dis- 
tended, eyes wildly flashing, feet braced, was watching the frail 
little man approach. 

“Aint you ashamed o’ yourself, a-treating your own bit of a colt 
in such a fashion? I’m surprised at you, I am! Now, trot along 
out o’ this and stay away till you get your manners back!” 

The rest of us stood voiceless, held there by what we were 
seeing. 

The little colt lay whimpering between the forelegs of the mare. 
Still she stood there, trembling in her blind madness, and Little 
Gill, limping on, halted only when he reached her nose. 

He shook a reproving finger at her. (Continued on page 124) 
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Illustrated by Rico Tomaso 


DALLAS KELRAE was dead. He lay sprawled 
like the picture of a dead man, in the theater 
aisle. A bullet nestled in his heart. The rows of 
empty seats stared vacantly as if intent on dis- 
covering the secret which had shattered his bril- 
liant, brittle life. His hand, that had written play 
after play, closed loosely now on nothing, half 
hidden where the tenth row cut across the house. 

It was Carson, chief property man, who had 
found the dramatist. The footlights were on for 
the rehearsal, and Carson had strolled down into the 
dark bowl of the auditorium to get a peek, he said, 
at the stage. Just to see if everything was set, you 
know. The company was wandering on and off, 
waiting nervously for Kelrae to come and call the 
rehearsa!; every player was hoping fervently there 
wouldn’t be another scene like the one of the after- ~ 
noon. Carson had come from the right box, which 
led from the stage, crossed through the eleventh 
row to the center aisle, and there in the gloom had 
sensed something darker than the gloom. 

“What the” he muttered. Even as he said it, 
he knew it was a breathless body on which he 
looked. In another second he knew it was Kelrae’s. 
“Mr. Gold!” .he shouted. The players stopped 
talking. Property men did not usually shout to a 
producer like that. , 

“Turn on the house lights,” Carson yelled again. 
“Mr. Gold, come here quick!” The electrician 
snapped on the lights, and Gold was already in the 
left aisle. “Look!” Carson directed, and Gold 
grasped the back of a seat, his pale face growing 
paler than ever, and gasped: ‘““My God!” 

“What is it?”’ some one called from the stage. Everyone back 
there was trying to penetrate the dazzle of the footlights to see. 

“Kelrae’s here dead,” Gold stuttered, almost as if poor Kelrae 
shouldn’t -be dead here, but somewhere else. 

Above the instant gabble a scream rose, filled the empty 
theater and died. It was Lila La Rue. 

Even in that moment Gold wondered if she was acting. 

The company was pouring through the box and aisles now, 
standing in a tormented little cluster, looking down at what had 
been Dallas Kelrae. Carson was saying over and over: “I come 
past here and seen something I knew it wasn’t right.” 
No one paid any attention. Everyone was doing his own talking. 

Gold seemed to have got hold of himself. ‘“We’ll have to send 
for the police,” he said. 

Lila La Rue drew her beautiful self to her full height. The 
company became as tense as if some one had missed a cue. 
Every eye was on Lila. Her throaty voice, whose resonance and 
clarity were always the admiration of the critics, began steadily 
as if she were reading the lines of a play: “You will not send for 
the police, Sam. Not yet.” 

“Not send?” Sam Gold repeated stupidly. In Gold’s life there 
were certain infallible things to follow certain events: a doctor 
in the train of an ache, press-notices after a first night, the 
police, naturally, after a rhurder. He hated to be cowed in what 
he felt to be irrevocable; especially he hated to be cowed by 
Lila La Rue. After all, he was the one who put up the money. 
The thought gave him courage, and he said determinedly: “But 
we must get the police, Lila. It’s for everyone’s good. We can’t 
take the responsibility of this. The thing must be sifted down; 
we've got to find out who—who—did this—” His eyes carefully 
avoided the dead man as if that still figure would arise and accuse 
one of them. Gold wiped the back of his fat neck, stealthily, 
with a silk handkerchief. 

“Yes, that’s right. It’s not a pleasant position for any of us.” 
That was Duncan Berriman, the leading man. 

Lila La Rue threw Berriman a look then. Everyone saw it. 
But afterward each described it differently. “As if she hated 
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him,” Carson said of it. “As if she loved 
him,” was what the character woman said. 
Strange that an actress as direct in her play- 
ing as Lila La Rue could turn suddenly so 
ambiguous. She stood now in that distraught 
group in command as surely as if the scene 
had been written for her. “You’re a fine lot of 
troupers,” said Lila, and her velvet contralto 
seemed only wrapped around something hard 
as nails. “If this gets out, the show’s done 
for, isn’t it? How can we open next week if 
there’s a hullabaloo?” 

Gold, remembering his investment, decided 
for the first time that Lila La Rue had a keen business instinct. 
He remained silent. The juvenile was heard saying excitedly: 
“But you can’t keep a thing like this quiet, Miss La Rue—” 

“Who the hell wants to?” Lila turned on him. “But we have 
to keep our heads, don’t we? What I say is, go slow. For all 
we know, he might have died of—of a stroke, or something.” 

No one but Lila La Rue would have dared say such a thing 
with that thread of blood and the black bullet-hole in the white 
bosom of Dallas Kelrae’s shirt. 

It was Berriman who had the courage to express what they all 
thought. “Don’t be a fool, Lila,” he said. 

Some one ran out on the stage, calling in a strained voice: 
“Say! Say, the prop pistol’s gone. The gun we use in the last 
act. It aint on the table where I put it.” The voice belonged 
to Carson, who had gone back-stage through the box, with ideas 
of his own. 

In the instant they all turned toward him, Duncan Berriman 
stooped swiftly. He was standing erect when he said: “That 
settles it. Call the police, Gold.” And Gold stumbled out to the 
box-office to put in his call. 

He was barely back, telling everyone not to touch a thing, when 
Gracie Fairchild appeared. The players were standing in little 
groups of two and three, talking in low voices as if Kelrae might 
be annoyed if he heard them. No one had thought of Gracie; 
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yet her name and Lila’s had been coupled to Kelrae’s for a long 
time, and certainly in these last weeks of rehearsing no one had 
even mentioned the one without bringing in the others. Gracie 
was Kelrae’s wife. 

She had been an ingénue in one of his road companies, and he 
had married her at the end of last season, just after Lila had 
closed in New York with his “Manhattan” and gone to Europe. 
The company there in the empty theater, which had known for 
three weeks it was part of a drama beside the one in rehearsal, 
became taut spectators as Gracie’s blanched face came from the 
shadows into the cruel light of the tragedy. Gold spoke at last, 
mumbling: “You’ve heard, Mrs. Kelrae? I—I—” 

The stage-door man pantomimed he had told her. Gold dropped 
back as Gracie fluttered nearer. Even Lila drew away. 

_ But it was at Lila La Rue and not at the broken body of Dallas 
Kelrae that his wife looked. Gracie’s babyish mouth twisted. It 
was a mouth made for endearments, and so what she called Lila 
La Rue became the more horrible as it poured from her delicately 
painted lips, as if a flower suddenly opened to spurt poison. She 
raised her small hands at last, and they became claws in their 
eagerness to tear at Lila’s full-blown beauty; and Gold and Berri- 
man caught her arms and held her. But the terrible words kept 
pouring from Gracie’s painted lips. 
Hatred, cold and deep as an ice-floe, turned Lila into a statue. 















It was at Lila La Rue and not at the 
body of Kelrae that his wife looked. 
Gracie’s was a mouth made for 
endearments, so what she called 
Lila became the more horrible. 


“You damned baby vamp,” said Lila, 

slowly, distinctly, the charm of her 

voice unsmothered by her hate. “Don’t 

think that by calling me names you can 

~ turn suspicion from yourself! There 

+. isn’t a soul in this theater doesn’t know 

you’ve been eaten up with jealousy. 

Everyone knows how you’ve hung 

around the rehearsals for fear I’d get 

Dallas back again. And—don’t—you— 

forget,”—Lila’s notes broke off into a 

crash like ice splintering as it hit the 

rock of her vindictive triumph,—‘that 

everyone heard you this afternoon 

scream your rotten threats to Dallas. If I were you, I'd keep 
quiet.” 

“Don’t! Lila, Gracie, for God’s sake!” Gold pleaded. Berri- 
man released Gracie, who crumpled in her seat, and went to Lila. 
He said something in a low voice, and after a single second Lila 
nodded and walked steadily toward the stage, Berriman fol- 
lowing. .... 

A few minutes later three policemen came, quickly followed 
by as many reporters. And presently more and more people 
were crowding into the theater, mostly those belonging to the 
Rialto, who suddenly discovered that Dallas Kelrae, aloof and 
mysterious in his life, was one of them now that he had left them. 
Two playwrights who had been fiercely envious of Kelrae as he 
had thrown one hit after another into many successive seasons, 
talked quietly now of his greatness. Producers and press-agents 
forgot class-distinctions and found the common denominator of 
their admiration. And as midnight settled toward fulfillment, 
other players came in from the other theaters to be on the spot 
of the greatest climax in town. It was almost as if they had been 
waiting all these years to make Kelrae theirs as he had walked 
down the glittering highway of fame inscrutable and alone. 

One reporter was talking earnestly to Gracie, who sobbed and 
picked at her handkerchief. Another listened, a little thrilled in 
spite of himself, to the cool, rich voice of Lila La Rue. Two 
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others were taking down Duncan Berriman’s version, while that 
actor, with his gay Mephistophelean face a mere mask for his 
nervousness, lighted cigarettes in quick succession and threw 
them, after a few puffs, into the aisle. 

Suddenly one of the policemen looked toward the left box. 
“Who’s that?” he demanded sharply. Everyone looked. A girl 
stood there, gazing down, her eyes fixed on the still, sprawled 
figure of Kelrae around which excitement swirled. 

“Why, that’s Georgia Kane; she’s the agent of the show,” Gold 
said. He rubbed his fat, perspiring hands with his handkerchief. 
“She—” He broke off to call: “Come on down here, Georgia.” 


%* 


She came slowly. She seemed to be like one learning to walk. 
Her smart coat was as out of place as if some witless soul had 
placed it about the shoulders of the Tragic Muse. She came 
through the tenth row, stopped at its center, and said: “I don’t 
want to go any nearer.” 

Kelrae had never written a situation more intense. Lila La Rue 
herself had never arrested an audience so completely as this girl 
standing there with her eyes like twin bruises in her white face. 
Duncan Berriman wondered why he had never before seen that 
she was lovely. One of the reporters stepped back, and with 
strange intuition his look flashed from Gracie to Lila, from Lila 
to this girl Georgia. ‘Three women,” he told himself. “Three 
women who wanted Dallas Kelrae.” 

“How long’ve you been there?” an officer asked Georgia. 

“For—oh, a long time. Since just before Carson found— 
found—” 

“What? All these hours? How is it we didn’t see you? 
Weren’t hiding, were you?” 

“No, I wasn’t hiding. I was sitting there—watching—listen- 
ing— . 


The Mystery of the Theater Aisle 


They took down her name and address. Gold told them she 
was one of the best agents in the business, had worked four 
seasons for Kelrae. They took that down too. 

“They'll want you for the coroner’s inquest,” the policeman 
said. “How did you-—” 

He was interrupted by Carson’s excited voice from the stage. 

“Hey! Listen, everyone. Come here! I was just back to the 
prop table, and the gun’s there. The gun that wasn’t there when 
I looked before. Some one put it back.” Carson, in terror, 
looked like a man made up to resemble ultimate fear. 

“Who went back there?” everyone demanded. “Who was it?” 


“He turned to where 
Gracie was sitting and 
told her to keep still. 
Said he could attend to 
his own rehearsals.” 


The question wove intensely through the theater. The girl 
Georgia was still. She knew. 

She was left alone near the inert figure of Dallas Kelrae. She 
heard Lila’s full-throated scream again, and Gracie’s hysterical, 
babyish sobs. “I,” said Georgia in a whisper, “I was the only 
one who really loved you.”’ It was immensely pitiful to her, that 
of all the excited crowd, she was the only one. She knew that 
it was so. 

That Dallas Kelrae had been admired and criticized, feared 
and courted, magnetized idolatry and disdained it, was as well 
known to the glittering world of the theater as the important 
place he occupied in it. Other dramatists, eager for interviews 
and yearning to open the book of their lives, with perhaps a few 
paragraphs deleted, marveled at Kelrae’s constant mystery. Some 
had been heard to say he elected to be mysterious for the glamour 
attached to it. But there was something bigger about Dallas 
Kelrae than the conscious gesture of mystery; he was the sort 
of person whose mind is the secret house where other people 
leave scraps of themselves without disarranging its host’s own 
furnishings. Kelrae picked up after his guests, tolerated what 
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By Virginia Dale 


had become imprinted, but allowed no one to change the structure 
of his dreams. 

He lived in a renovated farmhouse off a highway in Vermont, 
where the chilled winds whipped the nights into terror, and in 
summer a still moon looked down. He wotked in a tower, reached 
by a mad, curving stair; and even Gracie Fairchild had never been 
to that tower room. And neither had Lila La Rue. 

He had kept for years an apartment in a secluded uptown hotel, 
far from the Broadway crowd, and there Gracie elected to run 
frequently when life in the farmhouse became too bleak. She 
always explained carefully that Dallas was “wrapped up in a new 
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play.” When he came down for rehearsals 
or the other business of the theater which 
so plainly bored him, she tried to lure him 
to the places where lights shone brightest 
and her own gay crowd danced and drank. 
But he would never go. 

It was simple enough for everyone in 
the theater to figure why Gracie married 
Dallas Kelrae; she would have married Perseus and made history 
different by stealing the eye of the Gree herself. But then, 
any actress on Broadway would have married Kelrae, whose plays 
met not only the generous praise of the critics but a public sup- 
port that gave them long runs. Gracie had never an idea of 
giving up what she called her “career;” the answer to her ambi- 
tion could be spelled by her name in electric lights: It did not 
lead to Dallas’ tower room, except as he would work there writing 
plays for her. So far, he had never written for Gracie. 

But why had Kelrae married Gracie Fairchild? That was what 
everyone had asked when he returned with her as his wife from 
the run he had made to Chicago just before the show closed 
there. Players met on Forty-second Street and agreed that 
“Gracie got a great break,” which is the way actors refer to 
another’s luck. In the wings they whispered that Kelrae had 
wanted to “show” Lila La Rue, who had grabbed four fine parts 
from him, ridden to celebrity on them, who had known those 
wind-whipped nights in Vermont and other nights with other men 
miles away from Dallas. All Broadway knew about that, long 
before Dallas Kelrae even suspected. 
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Her sudden departure for Europe came instantly on the trickle 
of Rialto gossip that reported somehow the storm that had fol- 
lowed Kelrae’s discovery of what all the theatrical world had so 
long known. But despite her flight, it was Lila La Rue who had 
the part of one despised. Impossible to put the great dramatist 
in such a role. And when he married the younger Gracie, Lila 
La Rue became the woman scorned and thrown aside for fresher 
beauty. What woman could stand that? 

Grim, and beautifully gowned, Lila had returned from Paris. 
No one knew whether she had seen Kelrae before rehearsals for 
the new play, though it came out at the inquest she had telephoned 
him daily for weeks after her return. The offer of the new part 
came from Gold, as producer. But behind it Lila La Rue knew 
there was Kelrae himself, and grimly, in her beautiful clothes, 
she told herself he knew her value in his plays and could learn 

again her value away from them. She would 
laugh in the faces of those in her world who 
had laughed at her. Gracie was only the joke 
that had come between them. 
- It-was the character woman who began talk- 
ing at the inquest, unofficially. Poor thing, it 
was the first time in all her thirty years on the 
stage the newspaper men had paid her any 
attention. They listened to her in a corner of 
the room, and she made the most of her 
moment. 

“Of course we all couldn’t help but wonder,” 
she said, “how it would end. I mean after 
Kelrae began leaving the theater with Lila— 
Miss La Rue,” she hastened to correct herself. 

“You mean you thought his wife might be 
jealous?” 

The character woman threw up her 
hands. “Don’t put it on me!” she begged. 
“J wasn’t the only one to think it. Every- 
one in the company thought so.” 

A man from a morning paper demanded: 
“Well, is it unusual for a playwright who’s 
doing his own directing to have things to 
talk over with his star?” 

“Well, no dramatist, or director either, 
ever had to talk things over outside the 
theater with me!” the character woman 
answered. No one paid her the tribute of 
a doubt. 

“Was there ever anything between Kelrae 
and La Rue?” a young reporter asked 
bravely. 

The character woman looked at him. 
“Rip Van Winkle is with us in person, and 
not a motion picture,” she answered scorn- 
fully. 

“Did his wife get on to what people in 
the company were thinking?” some one 
else interrupted. 

“She must of.” The woman’s voice sank 
to a whisper. “She took to coming to rehearsals, 
: you know, and she’d have their great big town car 
ue waiting at the stage entrance. She’d take Kelrae 
straight away under Lila’s nose. It was raw work,” 
the character woman reflected. “Leave it to these 
baby vamps to beat an old-timer’s time. You could see Lila fairly 
sizzle every time it happened.” 

“But Kelrae must have been willing to go. I don’t suppose 
even his wife could have dragged him off if he hadn’t wanted it,” 
the very young reporter remarked. 

The woman looked at him again, and when she spoke it was 
slowly. 

| Yion’t know,” she said, and the years that had made her un- 
interesting before, seemed suddenly to shift their withered pages 
to sheets scrawled with bitter lessons. “I don’t know,” she re- 
peated. “Wives have always got the drop on other women, 
somehow. A man may deceive his, and most likely does. But 
I’ve always noticed a fellow’ll jump through for his wife, where 
he’ll just leave the other woman lay and howl.” She glanced at 
the ringless fingers of her left hand. “I hope to Heaven the show 
don’t bust,” she added earnestly. “I certainly need the money.” 


i aan 


Carson, the property man, told his side of the story eagerly. 
He adored repeating how he discovered “the body,” and with 
each recital he elaborated. The very young reporter said dis- 
gustedly: 


“That publicity hound wont (Continued on page 164) 
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EFORE Emil Ludwig embarked upon his recent visit to 

America, THE Rep Book Macazine cabled him, asking for his 
selection of the five greatest living Americans. This resulted in 
the most important, and by far the most interesting, article which 
the great biographer wrote about this country, before his visit. 

He selected, as you may remember, Jane Addams, Thomas A. 
Edison, Jehn D. Rockefeller and Orville Wright as four of the 
greatest, and requested that he be allowed to defer his nomination 
of the other name for the group of the great until after his arrival. 

Just before sailing back to Germany he completed his group 
with two, not one, whom he named for the reasons herewith given 
—and which constitute, we believe, the most fascinating and intel- 
ligent estimate yet made of two of our greatest contemporaries. 
(Written in German, the article has been translated by Dr. Philip 
Allen of the University of Chicago.) 

As his previous article in THE Rep Book MacazIneE was probably 
the most quoted from of all printed in America, Dr. Ludwig makes 
this request: 

“When Paris, the shepherd on Mount Ida, was obliged to appor- 
tion the apple, he cannot have been more deeply embarrassed than 
a foreigner who is asked by the public press in America for a 
scale by which to measure important men. Therefore I beg all 
who intend to quote from what follows (as was the case in my 
former essay) to add that I feel myself neither competent nor 
chosen nor capable to apportion a California apple or a Florida 
laurel. My remarks are but the private judgment of an amateur 
and are_not even typical of European opinion, much less of the 
oom of America.” 


CHARLES LINDBERGH. 





in this country to be able to furnish a long list 
of such names: but the politicians cannot be 
included in any such roster, because a foreigner 
should refrain from the expression of opinion dur- 
ing the stress of a political campaign; and others 
whose names have been propounded to me in the 
journals have remained unknown to the foreigner, 
Moreover, the two names upon which I have 
finally decided are more important as symbols 
than as personalities: one of them has many 
enemies in America, the other none; but both 
names are known to every child in Europe. 

The workroom of President Coolidge has no 
other decoration than the flag which stands prom- 
inently at his desk; on the latter there is nothing 
to be seen but papers and books. A single picture 
enlivens the room: on his left the President has 
set up the portrait of Lindbergh, embossed in 
silver. Thus he who visits the first representative 
of the nation finds himself constantly in the 
presence of a second representative who symbol- 
ically is a listener to all conversations and deci- 
sions that are uttered in this center of the 
Republic. This is a height of fame unparalleled 
for a youth of twenty-six years; as I review in 
spirit the history of great personalities, I find no 
analogy, for young men thus celebrated were 
formerly princes or generals or, in the case of 
Alexander, both. Not even the great adventurers 
have attained so much at so early an age; and 
as to artists, their names have remained chiefly 
in the narrow circle of the cultured classes. When 
young Goethe wrote “The Sorrows of Werther,” 
the book was translated as far abroad as China, 
and its characters painted on porcelain; but the 
man on the street scarcely knew the poet’s name 
in Frankfort, and was quite ignorant of it in 
Berlin. 

Lindbergh has attained a greater success in 
time of peace than even the heroic aviators and 
mariners of all nations in their wars. He flew 





and conquered without killing anyone or inflicting the least harm, § 


and he did this in an incontestable fashion, with simplicity—such 


as did not characterize the discovery of the North Pole; in the | 


latter case there were three candidates for the honor, who so far 
as I know are today still striving for the palm of victory. 

The last man to conquer the world overnight was probably the 
German Roentgen when in a lecture at the University of Wiirzburg 
he. announced the X-rays and for the first time taught humanity 
to look into the interior of bodies. On that occasion, twenty-five 
years ago, and now again with Lindbergh, it was surprise which 
caught the world; for you recall that even the first flight of the 
brothers Wright appeared only as the final unexpected success in 
a series of attempts which had been going on for a century. Since 
the war no man by deed or work has so quickly and completely 
won all nations and classes of people as has “Lindy.” And when 
last June we read that the young man had landed at Le Bourget, had 
asked where he was, and had then put on his straw hat; at that 
very moment we felt that the treasure of human legend had grown 
richer by one story, for a living man had seen the sun rise twice 
in twenty-four hours. 

As a matter of fact, in my réle of modern Paris, I have to 
consider Lindbergh a veritable son of the gods, for he remained 
invisible to me a mortal. I did not succeed in seeing him. He was 
always concealed by clouds, part of the time by real clouds, often 
by those composed of reporters or friends. And like the gods in 
Homer, he only permitted his voice to be heard from afar, as in 
the movie which is the modern form of the god from the machine. 
The modesty with which he made his appearance there, as well 





| HAVE certainly seen enough important men 
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as the slight awkward- 
ness of his demeanor, 
pleased me. 

The difficulties which 
await this life of Lind- 
bergh’s are greater than 
those which he has al- 
ready conquered. He 
appears to be well able 
to cope with the seduc- 
tions of world-fame; 
after a first fair deed it 
is more difficult to re- 
alize composedly and 
collectedly that life is 
not made up of sheer 
great moments and that 
thoughts, like machines, 
come to maturity only 
through the slow devel- 
opment of years. The 
moment may well come 
in which the grown 
man Lindbergh will 
look back  enviously 
upon the years of his 
youth, like a_ great 
singer whom the world 
has adored before he 
has attained maturity: 
on the contrary only a 
cheerful character and 
a resolute endeavor can 
protect him, both of 
which seem to be rep- 
resented in the very 
form of his being, pro- 
totype for which is his 
unusual mother. . . 

Courage and_ luck, 
self-reliance and trust 
in God, protected Lind- 
bergh’s flight of two 
days; Henry Ford re- 
quired forty years to 
attain his goal. 

There this other 
American is before us, 
sixteen years of age, at 
the little table in the 
house of his parents— 


which is standing today. 
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What is a dreamer— 
a poet? a prophet? a 
philanthropist? Ford 
has read almost no 
books, much less writ- 
ten any; to this very 
day he despises litera- 
ture. Is he therefore 
a materialist whose 
only aim is to make 
money? Or is he a 
friend of humanity who 
wishes to attain prac- 
tically what no philos- 
opher has yet gained? 
How does this man 
work who is now re- 
garded as the richest as 
well as one of the most 
powerful men in the 
world? 

An excessively slen- 
der, very tall man con- 
fronts me, white-haired 
and still very erect, 
simple in all things, in 
dress, demeanor, con- 
versation; a thoroughly 
shy, nay, even embar- 
rassed man, to whom 
the great fame that 
precedes him is uncom- 
fortable. A man who 
at first blush impresses 
one rather as extraor- 
dinary than important, 
whom one would prefer 
to leave undisturbed, 
for he seems inclined 
neither to unbend nor 
yet to play a réle. One 
has the feeling that if 
this man is the creator 
of a mighty work, it 
has come about through 
his imagination rather 
than because of his 
precision; perhaps, 
however, due to both. 








HENRY FORD 


Beside the broad bed and near the 


window of the narrow room is the table full of clocks, pieces of 
clockwork and tools: I see him there with the magnifying glass 
in his right eye, examining, repairing, improving the delicate 
machinery; a mechanician, an analyzer of technique, a strange 
quiet lad. But when I view the picture of. the eighteen-year-old 
boy, which still dominates the mantel of the living-room of his 
parents, then I find myself looking into two eyes deeply set, 
brooding, dangerous. Is this a dreamer or a conqueror? In any 
case it is not a youth who will arrive at the gifts of life by 


natural process of slow development. 


And so he lives shut in within himself for years, always groping, 
always experimenting, advancing from the delicate mechanism of 
clockwork to the construction of motors; forever changing, a 


great combiner, an inventor it may be. 


Twice he sets out with 


new ideas to improve automobile motors; twice he fails of his 
goal. The family, small farmers in the neighborhood of Detroit, 
are discouraged because the son follows fixed ideas; his friends 
shrug their shoulders; the townspeople laugh at him. 


In any case he makes 
no very happy impres- 
sion and yet this does not seem to dismay him. When one sees 
him as I did, far away from his work in the inadequate sphere of 
recreation, he seems to be only homesick for his kingdom. He 
is created for work, for the unravelment of his dreams. 

He is withal, when he finally begins to thaw, not in the least 
conventional; on the contrary when he speaks, as for instance of 
Russia, he is more sensible than most Americans, for he speaks in 
Russia’s favor. Sooner than most people he has discovered that 
not only Bolsheviks live in that country, but Russians as well, and 
that the Bolsheviks are no longer Communists. When I told him 
it was my experience that Lenin and Ford were the two saints in 
Russia, the observation did not flatter him at all; moreover he 
seems to me in the highest degree self-confident, and his ambition 
never takes the form of vanity. 

Otherwise, why should he so definitely subordinate himself to 
Edison? I saw him on a trip to Florida, when a whole town was 
surrounding Edison’s car, and Ford, whose name is on every 
lip, was left at one side disregarded: no glance of disappointment 
—complete devotion to the other per- (Continued on page 132) 
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RIDING in the sky 
and on foot upon for- 
est trails, a novelist 
and naturalist found 
this glorious story. 


Illustrated by 


Frank Schoonover 


The Story So Far: 

JAMES DORN, map-maker of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, had been musing in his tent on an island in the 

little lake near Titan Pass stationwhen his partner “Kansas” Eby, 

who had gone to a dance at the town, stooped through the flap 

of the tent. 

“Dorn,” said Kansas, “remember when the Transcontinental 
rolled in? Well, I was standing on the platform, alone. A girl 
came out into the vestibule and down onto the steps and stood 
there a second in plain sight. She was about chin-high to you 
or me, about twenty, brown hair, a brown-eyed queen! She 
jumped—” 

“You mean she jumped off the train?” 

“Jumped and lit running!” Kansas asseverated. “She flitted 
into the cedars, and hid till the train picked up and went on.” 

Kansas, it seemed, had tried to find the girl who had so strangely 
left the train at this little wilderness station, but had failed. 
It was to Dorn, some time after Kansas had departed for his own 
camp, that she revealed herself. Rowed by an old native, Pére 
Bergelot, she landed at Dorn’s camp—and told a strange story: 

“My father is up on the headwaters of the Carrot, Mr. Dorn,” 
she explained. ‘“He’s been in that region three summers, tracing a 
chromite float that is rich in platinum. In his last message out 
he mentioned four bush-sneak métis were shadowing him and said 
he was keeping close to camp. 

“JT don’t know what’s happened. His cabin is on a little island. 
They probably wouldn’t attack him there. But if they’re way- 
laying the passes, he can’t come out afoot. Over the trail it’s 
more than a two-weeks’ trip to the lake, but in a plane—” 

In brief, this girl Joyce McNain asked Dorn to rescue her 
father; and though sorely puzzled, especially by her insistence on 
accompanying him, Dorn an hour later flew northward into the 
night with her. 

At dawn they were over the island of their search, and found it 
deserted. More, on exploring the island and the cabin, Dorn saw 
clearly that it had not been visited in years. Joyce confessed 
then—in part: she was herself fleeing from deadly peril, had 
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sought this place—a place she had visited as a child with 
her father—to hide; had lied for fear her real story would 
not win his help. Sometime, she promised, she would ex- 
plain to him. 

Dorn agreed to respect her secret. And because she 
was wholly unequipped for life in this remote spot, he 
promised to purchase an outfit for her at Edmonton and to bring 
it to her secretly. She gave him a diamond brooch to sell in order 
to buy the needed articles, and asked him to send a telegram to 
a certain newspaper-man in Calgary, which read: “Get in touch 
with H-C-S. Tell him I am safe, alone, and wish to remain so. 
If this becomes known, it will be because he and you and the 
others insist upon finding me.—Joyce.” 

And at Edmonton, after Dorn had sent the message and had sold 
the brooch to a jeweler, he was arrested in his hotel room by a 
squad of police under a private detective and charged with theft 
of the brooch. The detective tried to persuade Dorn to disclose 
Joyce’s whereabouts in payment for freedom. But Dorn by quick 
thinking and even quicker action contrived to make his escape 
and to get out of Edmonton with the supplies Joyce needed. 

It was after he had delivered them safely that he was con- 
fronted at Titan Pass by the detective (whom he had nicknamed 
Soft-shoe) and Carter-Snowdon, a wealthy man of forty-odd, the 
descendant of a famous pioneer, and a power in the Northwest. 

Dorn thought: “He’s the H-C-S that Joyce sent her message 
to. It is his power and his money that is behind this hunt for 
her.” 

Carter-Snowdon demanded of Dorn information about Joyce, 
claiming her as his ward, but betraying such a personal jealousy 
that Dorn knew he lied. 

In his aching desire to find out what Joyce’s situation might be, 
Dorn played with studied provocation: “Yes, it is a nice prospect 
—being there with her. You said it.” 

Carter-Snowdon flushed down to his collar. 

“You—d’you think she’d have a nobody like you—even if she 
could? You damned fool, she’s rich, well-born, out of your class. 
She’s using you.” 

Even if she could. Once from Bergelot, once from Soft-shoe, 
and now a third time, that warning, that blunt statement! 

Dorn again refused the demand for information. Soft-shoe 
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drew an automatic, but the two of them were no physical match 
for Dorn, and met swift defeat. 

But there were more than two of them, he learned that night: 
Carter-Snowdon had two airplanes with their crews, and a gang 
of half-breeds encamped not far off, ready to trail Dorn to the 
hunted girl’s hiding-place. 

Dorn sought aid of his friend, the old Indian guide Luke 
Illewahwacet, and told his story—and learned that years before, 
Luke had frequently guided Joyce and her father, Roger McNain, 
on mountain excursions. 

That night Dorn sent Luke to spy upon the Carter-Snowdon 
camp; and a cry in the night told him that the old Indian had 
been made captive by his enemies—by men who would torture 
him to gain knowledge of Joyce’s hiding-place. (The story con- 
tinues in detail: ) 


ONG before he was near the Lake of Dead Waters on his 

trip that night to save old Luke Illewahwacet from torture, 
Dorn cut aside from the traveled path, for he knew perfectly well 
that one of those French-Babines was lying low for him some- 
where along their back-trail. Circling out into the drogue of 
black tamarack, he made his way through the dark woods, with 
a star to guide him, till at last he caught the red glow of Carter- 
Snowdon’s camp-fire three hundred yards ahead. 

He dropped to hands and knees then, and with all caution crept 

closer to study the camp before attacking it. He knew that those 
‘breeds whom Carter-Snowdon had hired on this relentless hunt 
for Joyce would be posted out in the darkness; and as he wormed 
noiselessly through devil’s-club and deerbush, he kept thinking: 
“They caught old Luke, at night, in the bush. Anybody who can 
do that—”’ He was wise enough to be fearful. Remembering 
how silent and elusive Joyce had proved herself in the woods, 
Dorn thought: “She could do a better job of creeping up on this 
camp than J.” 
_ When he could hear muffied voices ahead, Dorn stood cau- 
tiously erect; and unable to see over the buckbrush, he drew 
himself up into a tree, and from that perch had clear view of 
the camp. 

A big wasteful fire had burned to red coals. To the right of it 
a tent was pitched, and from the tent came blasphemous groans 





Yoroslaf coveted the re- 
ward for his own; so he 
directed thetwo breeds to 
work south along the Car- 
rier Trail — but he him- 
self hurried north,toward 
the Lake of the Dawn. 


of the *breed Dorn had shot. On beyond camp lay the starlit 
sheen of Eaux Mortes. In the fire-glow shadows moved, vague 
and blurred at first to Dorn; but as his eyes grew used to the 
strain, he identified his men and made out what they were doing. 

Old Luke, hog-tied hand and foot, his head slumped pitifully 
on his breast, was bound to a tree about twenty-five feet from 
the fire. Cold and businesslike, Soft-shoe stood near him with 
some glittering instrument in his hand, waiting till the old Indian 
was conscious enough to talk. In front of the two Carter- 
Snowdon paced back and forth, nervously chewing a cigar. The 
heavy biplane and the pursuit monoplane were drawn close in 
ashore, but the aviators were not about. Dorn reasoned: “Soft- 
shoe sent them up to the Station; he didn’t want any unnecessary 
witnesses here tonight.” 

Joe Yoroslaf was busy with some task beside the fire, but Dorn 
could not then understand what Yoroslaf was doing. At the edge 
of the shadows a ’breed was flattened against a tree with a rifle 
in the crook of his arm. 

A shudder ran through Dorn when his eyes fell upon a block 
of ice on the moss near old Luke. He understood its purpose; 
he had heard grewsome stories of the ice-torture with which the 
Cossack promyshleniki, generations ago, had extorted sea-otter 
peltry from the miserable Aleuts. “God is high in his heavens, 
and the Czar is far away,” their boast ran; and Dorn thought of 
that boast now, and as he felt of his bulging jacket-pocket, he 
reflected: “Not so far away as they maybe think! If I can only 
get close enough to be sure I wont kill Luke—” 

While he watched from the tree and carefully planned how to 
creep up nearer that camp, he saw the detective walk over to the 
fire and draw out of it two iron rods and then thrust them back 
into the glowing coals. He could plainly observe how nervous 
Carter-Snowdon was, and how the sentinel ’breed, a little sickened 
already, kept glancing around to see if the business had started 
yet. But Soft-shoe was unmoved. Dorn knew he had planned 
these details of fire and ice and knife, and meant to consummate 
the affair with his own hands. Not even the "breeds had the 
brutality for it. 
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Dorn slipped down from the tree, and abandoned his rifle there; 
and flattening himself on the ground, he began creeping inch by 
inch up on the camp. 

As his detective brought one of the irons from the fire and 
came up to the old Indian, Carter-Snowdon turned his back and 
sidled away. He had no heart to watch. He was angry at himself 
for not having gone up to Titan Station and left this ugly work 
to his men. Orders for other 
men to carry out had always 
been his rule and habit; it kept 
one pleasantly aloof from ugly 
actuality; one achieved results 
without feeling of guilt or writhe 
of conscience. 

When he heard a sharp, nerve- 
jarring grunt wrenched from the 
old Indian, he came very near 
whirling around and ordering 
the detective to stop; but he 
clamped down on himself and 
walked a little farther away to 
the edge of the shadows. He 
was thinking: “If I let him go 
on, I'll damned quick know 
where she’s hiding! She could 
whisper and bury me like an 
avalanche.” 

Carter-Snowdon could not uf- 
derstand, it was utter mystery 
to him, why Joyce had left him 
that night so suddenly, or why 
the devil that girl should ever 
want to leave him at all. She 
had not previously shown the 
slightest sign of wanting to 
break away. Quite the con- 
trary, Carter-Snowdon reflected, 
with roused memories; and it 
maddened him to think of her 
now in the company and pro- 
tection of that cartographer 
Dorn. He had thought at first 
that she must have known this 
Dorn in her girlhood years; but 
he remembered that she had 
never mentioned the man’s 
name. So he must have been a 
stranger; she must have fled 
from him to an utter stranger! 

Carter-Snowdon walked away 
to the shadow edge; and while 
he was standing there, some 
sudden and mysterious missile 
whirled past his ear, spluttering 
and fizzing like a tiny firecracker, 
and struck squarely in the bed 
of coals; and in the next instant 
that bed of coals exploded with 
a terrific flare, and the moss 
lifted up off the ground like 
strips of carpet; and the tent, 
snapping its ropes as_ though 
they were spider-webs, turned 
inside out and collapsed. A 
blast struck Carter-Snowdon like 
a club and stretched him flat 
—knocked him unconscious. 

When he groped back to his 
senses, he heard the guttural, ex- 
cited voice of Charlo, the sen- 
tinel *breed, trying to bring 
Yoroslaf to his wits again. 

Severai minutes must have passed since the explosion, and it 
must have plunged the camp into utter blackness, for the ’bréed 
had kindled a new fire of dry twigs, and it was already burning 
brightly. Carter-Snowdon grasped the bole of a sapling and got 
to his feet and stumbled over to the spot where his detective 
lay doubled up against a tree. It was the tree to which the old 
Indian had been roped before that missile came whirling out of 
the bushes; but now those ropes, slashed to short lengths, were 
lying on the ground, and the old Indian had disappeared. 


Hearts A flight 


Then Carter-Snowdon heard Charlo explaining to the other 
*breeds who had come running in: “That air-devil he musta 
follow’ us. Musta belly up close. Out in bush I hear one leel’ 
scratch-scratch; I say: ‘That mebbe rabbit or pine-hog or stink- 
tail the skunk.’ But ho! No! Was air-devil. He throw earth- 
quake stick on fire, blow camp to hell’n gone, grab old son 
— and go like that!” Charlo snapped his fingers. 


When Dorn knocked on the door, she flung it open, a blanket wrapped 


The breeds, excepting Yoroslaf, all laughed; a camp so utterly 
wrecked as this one was a stupendous joke—since they had not 
been knocked out by the explosion. Then Charlo took charge: 
“Indian can’t walk. Air-devil have tote him. Can’t go fast, can’t 
be far. We catch’m both. Hyak, come ‘long!” 


Al the mouth of an avalanche-shed a good quarter-mile from 
the Dead Waters, Dorn had to stop; he had made that 
distance carrying an awkward, limp burden in his arms. 





By William Byron Mowery 


“You bad hurt, huh?” Dorn asked in a whisper. 

Luke flexed his numbed arms and legs, and felt of a burn on his 
naked thigh. He was bleeding from the clubbing he had taken 
when the ’breeds captured him; but he grunted: “No.” 

Then he demanded of Dorn: 

“You kill ’em all down there, huh?” 

“Why—no,” Dorn whispered. He knew what was coming. Old 


around her. “Jim, what's happened—you coming at night—so suddenly?” 


Luke’s primitive code demanded retaliation in blood upon enemies 
who had thrust hot iron against his flesh. Dorn tried to head him 
off: “I had no chance. Had to grab you, tote you away, before 
’breeds come—” 

“Huh! You had knife; they lay tumbled there on ground— 
three, four jabs you kill ’em all.” 

Dorn knew it was impossible to explain his evasion of the 
obvious to old Luke. So he argued: Carter-Snowdon’s disappear- 
ance would raise a hue and outcry; the Yellow-Stripes would 
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come and trace the guilt, and there would be disastrous conse- 
quences for Joyce. 

Luke was in no mood to reason. 

“You hyas fool, damn’ fool! You try fight grizzly with pine 
bough! You ’bout like all other white men—look one way, row 
another. Indian paddle where look. When Indian has enemy, 
Indian kill’m. You—bimeby you lose young squaw-siche. S’pose 

we go back to their 
camp, kill ’em all?” 

Because it fell in with 
what he had in mind, 
Dorn pretended to agree. 
He said: “Good! But 
you stay here; legs 
wabbly; no account in 
fight. I'll go down there 
again.” 

He stepped into the 
mouth of the avalanche- 
shed where the flare of 
his match was shielded, 
and prepared two dyna- 
mite cartridges with 
extra-long fuses. Then 
leaving the old Indian, 
he crept back along the 
grade, cut down through 
the trees and struck the 
lake edge two hundred 
yards above Carter- 
Snowdon’s camp. Wad- 
ing out to shoulder-deep 
water, he turned and 
paralleled the shore-line, 
half-wading, half-swim- 
ming; and while the 
*breeds were combing 
the tamarack drogue for 
him, Dorn was hiding 
not fifty feet from camp, 
in the moon-shadows of 
those two planes which 
once had dogged him 
and which were a deadly 
threat against Joyce in 
her refuge two hundred 
miles north. 

Lifting himself into 
the cockpit of the mono- 
plane, he planted one 
dynamite cartridge 
against the rudder bar, 
lit the fuse, and slipped 
hastily overboard. From 
the pontoon of the bi- 
plane he dropped a sec- 
ond cartridge into the 
cockpit of the heavy 
machine, and then went 
back as he had come. 
From a headland up- 
shore, he turned to 
watch. When the first 
explosion came, it tore 
the monoplane in two; 
the second lifted the bi- 
plane off the water; a 
sheet of fire from the 
burst gas tanks flared 
out across the water and 
lit up the demolished, 
sinking planes. 

Dorn hurried on to the avalanche-shed and found old Luke; 
and the two of them circled up through the mountain pines on 
their way back home 

Contrary to what Dorn thought, this capture of Luke Illewah- 
wacet had been more or less an accident; it was no part of 
the main plan which Soft-shoe had built up to locate Joyce 
McNain. 

It is true that Soft-shoe at first had counted on getting Dorn 
or the Indian into his power and forcing him to tell where she 





The enemy plane checked its headlong rush, swerved sharply and began circling. Dorn won- 


was; but he had given over the idea and turned to a more prom- 
ising scheme. The ’breeds had merely been scouting around on 
Dorn’s island that night—prowling about like slinker wolves to 
snap up whatever might happen their way; Soft-shoe had pinned 
no hopes to them, and after Dorn wrecked the camp and wrested 
the old Indian out of their hands, Soft-shoe turned back to his 
main plan and began pushing it. 

By inquiry among the métis at the Station he had found out 
that Roger McNain and his daughter used to “pitch off” from 
Titan Pass for their summers in the wilderness; that old Luke 
had been their guide; that their general direction had been north 
from the railroad. He shrewdly guessed that wherever they had 
spent those vacations, there Joyce was hiding now; but a stagger- 
ing lot of country lay north of the Canadian National, and Soft- 
shoe was temporarily at a halt—till Yoroslaf supplied him with a 
bit of unexpected and priceless information. 

Three winters ago Joe Yoroslaf had got into trouble up at 
Fort Liard. The Yellow-Stripe sergeant at Liard had been watch- 
ing him suspiciously; the young and pretty Sikanni squaw with 
whom Yoroslaf was living was not his wife, and the sergeant 
believed that the ’breed knew why her husband had failed to 
come back from running a deadfall line one blizzard week. A 
baby was born. Yoroslaf thrust it through the ice of a river, 
because it was not his own, and because it cried too much. He 
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had amassed considerable experience at covering up crimes; but 
this time, in some unaccountable way, “the moosebird started 
talking;” and with the sergeant three pipes behind him, Yoroslaf 
broke for the huge wilderness south of the Lost River Dutchman’s 
post, and escaped. A woolly-whipper caught him in the moun- 
tains. For a whole midwinter moon the snow kept climbing up, 
up, to the first limbs of the spruces; the lord sun was cached; 
the storm howled down from the land of the Yukon-iho-tannah 
like ten million loup-garou. During the blizzard Yoroslaf stum- 
bled upon a cabin on an island, and after the storm abated, he 
wandered on south and finally came out to the Canadian National; 
and hearing that Titan Pass was free of Yellow-Stripes, be went 
there and grew face-hair. 

Now, when Soft-shoe heard about that cabin—particularly about 
its comfortable furniture, its double walls and two rooms—he 
knew that there was the place Joyce was in refuge. Yoroslaf had 
only a hazy idea how far north from Titan Pass the cabin was; 
the storm had bewildered him; he had come south by a circuitous 
route, and his mind in general now was bleary from rotgut 
houtchini. But he did remember that the lake lay along that old 
Carrier trade-path, and he did know that by following the trail 
he could not help finding the lake. He told Soft-shoe: 

“You take me, Charlo, Narcisse up north in an air machine, 
set us off; we hunt each way on trail, find cabane hiyu quick.” 
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dered at this maneuver; then he understood. “They saw Joyce! They saw she’s with me!” 


When Dorn had dynamited the planes that night, Soft-shoe’s 
scheme was delayed for several days, till Carter-Snowdon brought 
in a new four-place biplane, together with another small swift 
monoplane to match Dorn’s Silver Hawk. This pursuit craft, 
carrying a machine-gun and a gunner, was to act as convoy to 
the heavy ship and to shoot Dorn out of the air if he tried to 
interfere with them. 

_ Then one morning when Dorn was busy mapping a nameless 
river far-away west of Joyce’s lake, the two machines went north 
and set off the three métis; and after arranging a signal-system 
with the breeds when they should find Joyce, they came back 
— Eaux Mortes to wait and to watch for a chance to “get” 

orn. 

Left in that wilderness, Yoroslaf climbed a neighboring giant 
and from its eyrie pinnacle swept and studied the country with 
long-range glasses. North at the limit of vision he made out a 
fiery-colored mesa and a horseshoe range ridden by a star-shaped 
glacier; and they stirred vague memories in his brain; and he 
guessed, correctly, that the lake he sought nestled somewhere in 
that region. It was not his intention to split the reward money 
with Charlo and Narcisse; he coveted it all for his own sweet 
own. So he directed the two "breeds to work south along the 
Carrier Trail; but he himself, with light tump-pack and rifle, 
hurried north—toward the Lake of the Dawn. 


PDoRN'S own machine-gun came—an air-cooled Lewis. He 
managed to install it in a cockpit already crowded, and took 
it with him on all his trips. Then old Luke, who went scouting 
every day with his nose up-wind, brought him word of Carter- 
Snowdon’s biplane and of that swift pursuit craft which carried 
not only double machine-guns but a gunner to operate them. 

That news hit Dorn hard. He thought: “Joyce shouldn’t be 
dependent upon me alone. If they get me they’ll get Luke too, 
so that he could never tell tales. Then nobody would know 
where she is. She could never come out; she’d die there—or some 
*breed would happen along—” 

He wrote a letter to Kansas Eby relating how Joyce McNain 
had come to him that night of the méti dance, how he had taken 
her north, how Carter-Snowdon had established his identity, had 
fought him, and now had brought against him an armed plane. 
He ended: “If and when you get this letter, son, I’ll no longer be 
doing business; I’m instructing Dad Bergelot to deliver it to you 
only in case of some ‘accident’ to myself, for this is my fight, not 
yours. If you get this, don’t betray your connection with me by 
coming over here and trying to find out what happened. Stay 
away from here. Go north immediately to Joyce and meet her. 
I know you will look out for her to the limit of a man’s ability.” 

Along with this letter Dorn enclosed a map showing Kansas 
how to get to the lake; and one night (Continued on page 142) 
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“T had to clip Joe 

one on the jaw 

to bust up the 
party.” 


in Quick | 


Hellman 


The popularity of our premier humor- 
ist follows the precedent of Mark 
Twain’s—which was never greater 
than when writing up Europe. 


HEN Scar Sullivan shuffles into 
the club-house three days after 
the mill, he’s still featuring the scram- 
bled sniffer and the hand-painted glim- 
mer that “Cast Iron” Kelleher had hung 
on him in the Garden prior to picking 
him up and laying him down for the one-to-ten inclusive. The 
boy’s shopping for sympathy; but coming to me for it’s like hunt- 
ing for cottages in a cottage pudding. Scar discovers that pronto. 
“I see,” says he, bitter. “You figure this meal-ticket’s punched 
out, eh?” 

“And how very!” I returns. 
what’s left of it.” 

“You mean,” scowls Sullivan, “you couldn’t. 
goes on, “I take the count once, and—” 

“Count, hell!” I cuts in. “That wasn’t a count. 
curfew. You're through, feller.” 

“Get me another go with Kelleher,’ barks the pug, “and I'll 
show you if I’m through. I'll lay that punk like a pavement.” 

“Don’t make me laugh in Lent,” says I. “You and the rest of 
the Sullivans in this parish together couldn’t lick Cast-Iron with 
Irish confetti in your gloves The other night he hit you 
with everything but his late father’s lumbago. All you’d get out 
of another row with Kelleher would be an autopsy.” 

“Oh, very well,” shrugs Scar. “I guess I can find me another 
manager.” 

“Help yourself hearty,” I comes back, “but first listen to me 
with your good ear. I’ve been your friend, haven’t I? I’ve always 
split the gate-receipts—” 

“Yeh,” growls Sullivan. 
me the gate.” 

“You're thirty,” I continues. “Since you got back from the 
war,—and that’s ten years ago,—you’ve been dating up your jaw 
with other birds’ fists. You were a good horse, Scar, but the gaff’s 
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“You couldn’t get a bean stew on 
In five years,” he 


That was a 


“You taking the receipts and giving 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


The wagon from the reduction 
works awaits without. In the last six 
months,” I points out, “you’ve taken 
three beatings from pork-and-beaners. 
— spirit’s there but the old stam’s 

If I were you, I’d hang up 
the mitts and stake — toa filling station or a pool-room or 
something. You’ve got dough—” 

“No, I haven’t,” interrupts Sullivan. “If houses were selling 
for a dime a dozen, I couldn’t pay the first installment on a door- 
knob. I’m flat.” 

“Flat!” I exclaims. ‘With all the piastres you’ve pulled down! 
What’s the matter—slow horses or fast women?” 

“What’s the difference?” mutters Scar. “The roll’s gone, and 
now you're airing me.” 

I begins to feel sorry for the boy. From the time I’d plucked 
him out of the army, Sullivan had delivered pretty nicely for me— 
not important jack, but fair for a biffer that was never anything 
but a high-grade second-rater. 

“T’ve got a proposition for you,” says I. “In a couple of weeks 
I’m taking Joe Gilbert over to France to strengthen the ties of 
international friendship by knocking some of their pugs bowlegged. 
How’d you like to tote along and help me handle the kid? Maybe,” 
I adds, “I can rustle up a ruckus or two for you.” 

“Not me,” returns Scar. “I’ve done all the fighting in Europe 
I’m going to do.” And his fingers stray to a livid streak across 
his forehead, a little reminder of the shell-game played in the 
trenches during the late annoyance. 

“Come on,” I urges. “The trip’ll do you good, and you'll have 
a lot of funny fun. You can tell Lafayette that here you are 
again, visit the battlefields where you helped make something safe 
for somebody, and show me the place where you pulled the gag 
that won you the Crox de Gerry and a kiss from a guy with 
whiskers By the way, what did you get that medal for?” 


got you. 
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“I got it,” grunts Sullivan, “for picking cooties off myself with 
boxing-gloves.” 

“Come clean,” says I. ‘We might be able to take the yarn and 
smoke up a good mill for you. The war-hero bologny goes big 
in La Belle.” 

“Lay off that war-hero blah,” snarls Scar. “A hell of a hero I 
was! I'll tell you how I got the tinware, if you must know. I won 
it for stealing an overcoat.” 

“But, my gosh,” says I, “they can’t decorate you for that! How 
come?” 

“I was freezing in the trenches,” explains Sullivan. “Between 
the lines a frog was flattened out. He had on a thick benny. It 
looked good to me, so I went out and fetched it.” 

“How about the bozo inhabiting the overcoat?” I asks. 

“T didn’t want to take the time to pry him loose from it,” comes 
back Scar, “so I drug him in too. He’d been potted in the legs.” 

“Nearly getting your bean blown off in the process,” I remarks, 
glancing up at his forehead. 

“Naw,” growls Sullivan, “they didn’t even come near hitting 
either one of us. The Heinies left this calling-card on my dome 
months before. The day after I went for the coat,” goes on 
Scar, “turned out to be a rainy Thursday, and the French general 
having nothing to do, dropped in on our outfit and threw a handful 
of medals at us. One of ’em caught on my jacket.” 

“TI believe you, God forbid!” says I. “Lately I’ve been looking 
into the Santa Claus and stork stories, and I'll investigate yours 
when we get to France.” 

“Tf there’s a me tucked away in that we,” 
yelps Scar, “you’re just biting into a bad guess. 

Swell chance of me going back to the country 
that made a bum out 
of me.” 

“How did France 
make a bum out of 
you?” I asks. 

“It smeared me 
up,” replied Sullivan, 
“and threw me out of 
a fine job. If I hadn’t 
been shipped over 
there, I’d have been a 
good-looking plumber 
instead of a has-been 
box-fighter with a pan 
like a stepped-on 
tomatus.” 

“Well,” says I 
brightly, “there’s no 
war in France now, 
according to the 
morning papers.” 

“You can’t believe 
everything you read 
in the tabloids,” 
grumbles Scar. “Any- 
how, if they heard I 
was coming, they’d 
start one. Anything 
to make the world un- 
safe for Sullivan.” 

“Let’s disarm and 
talk sense,” I sug- 
gests. “I want you to 
come along for two 
reasons—both of ’em 
aces. In the first 
place, a rest and a 
change might give 
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“Sing it to Swee- 
ney,” snorts Scar. 
“You're just trying to 
let me down easy with 
a charity trip. When 
better bologny is built 
you'll build it.” 

“In the second 
place,” I goes on, 
“Gilbert needs you.” 

“How do you mean 
—needs me?” 





In the two hours since I'd left Gilbert, he’d picked himself up a bun and a bustle, 







“Well,” says I, “you know Joe. He’s no Little Boy Blue in 
New York. How’s he going to act up in Paree with the liquor 
and the Lucies throwing up barricades in the streets every ten 
feet? You're his pal. He'll listen to you and—” 

“Yeh,” cuts in Scar, “but I’m not hiring out as a wet-nurse.” 

Just the same I can see Sully slipping. Gilbert’s about the best 
friend he has, and the idea of letting the youngster alone in Paris 
with his weaknesses is working on the old-timer. I don’t press 
the issue. For a while I lets Scar think the matter over without 
interruption. 

“Come on,” says I finally; “be a boy scout and do a good deed.” 

“All right,” growls Sullivan. “Wrap me up and take me 
wee” S«-s 

In Paris I immediately hunts up Dan Tracy, an old side-kicker 
af mine, who runs a club de boxe over on the Left Bank. Before 
the war he and I had worked together, promoting everything from 
raindrop races on window-panes to salted sand-mines in the Sahara. 
A nervous attack with grand jury complications had driven Dan 
to France. 

“What’s the idea of moving your maulers to this market?” in- 
quires Tracy. “Aren’t they being born as fast over in the States 
as they used to be?” 

“Faster,” I assures him. ‘Suckers are arriving as twins these 
days, but the cream’s turned sour for the moment as far as Gilbert 
is concerned.” 

“Too many set-ups?” asks Dan. 

“In a way,” I returns. “The fact is Joe’s 
cleaned up all the cash-and-carry welters except 
the champ, and the kid’s not ready for Donegan. 
How’s the game in Gaul?” 

“Fine,” comes back 
Tracy. “There'll be 
no trouble framing a 
fist fiesta for Gilbert 
if you can forget dol- 
lars and think in 
francs.” 

“IT can,” says I. 
“Right now I’m more 
interested in keeping 
Joe busy over here, 
and building up a Eu- 
ropean rep for him, 
than I am in shaking 
down the shekels. 
And now how about 
Scar Sullivan?” I 
asks. “Any chance of 
getting him a job of 
work?” 

“Hm,” grunts Tracy. 
“You'll have to think 
in centimes for that 
ham! From what I 
read in the gazettes, 
they declare a_ na- 
tional holiday on Feb- 
ruary thirtieth every 
time he wins a fight. 
He’s even through be- 
ing through.” 

“Scar’s not the 
scrapper he used to 
be,” I admits, “and 
maybe never was; but 
I promised to get him 
a mill, and I’ve got to 
deliver. I thought we 
might be able to 
whoop him up as a 
hero—he was in the 
war.” 

“He was!” cuts in 
Dan. “That’s great. 
We've been looking 


me ape around for years for 
rrr some guy that had 
>" he been in the war. 
/ They’ve got a stand- 

ing reward in the 


French papers—” 
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“Can the comedy,” I growls. “Sullivan was a regular 
hero—not one of these desk-daredevils. Risked his life 
to save a wounded Frenchie and got decorated and kissed 
and everything. Aint that good for some smoke in this 
here town?” 

“Not a wisp,” says Tracy. “Birds who’ve saved wounded 
Frenchies and got decorated and kissed and everything are 
thicker in this country than one-way pockets in Scotland. 
The whole nation’s gone stoop-shouldered lugging medals. 
I’ve even got one.” 

“Oh, well,” I shrugs, “then, of course, they’re not worth 
a damn. Nevertheless,” I goes on, “I’m counting on you 
to siage a row for Sullivan. I don’t care how badly Scar’s 
scrambled, either. As a matter of fact, I want to see him 
licked.” 

“Why?” asks Dan. “Can’t you break yourself of the 
habit?” 

“Because,” I returns, “I’ve told the sap he’s through, 
but he wont believe me. Maybe if he’s slapped over by 
some third-rate Jeanjean he’ll begin to get a suspicion that 
his future’s all behind him.” 

“All right,” says Tracy. “I’ll see 
if I can get a baby who likes his Bottsford’s already in 
mayhem.” his corner; a bulky 

On the way back to the hotel I bravo built from the 
pipes Gilbert on the other side of ground up like a silo. 
the rue with a Fifi by his side and a 


Cash in Quick! 








“According to the dope 
Tracy slips me,” says I, 
“he’s anything but a push- 
over. Won his last five 
outs over the lullaby route, 
and a year or so ago 
fought the Belgian welter 
champ to a standstill. The 
frog can sock, it seems.” 

“Everything these 
French have,” contributes 
Sullivan, “goes into their 
sock. But I wouldn’t 
worry any. These killers 
have always been so much 
come-on for Jce.” 

“Yeh,” says I, “but you 
can’t train even for a sap 
on apéritifs and Annies. 
I’m going to give that boy 
friend of yours an earful 
tonight.” 

It’s plenty late when 
Gilbert weaves in, feeling 
high and happy. 

“Who's that lady I seen 
you with on the boule- 
vard?” I inquires, open- 








Suggestion of vin ordinaire in his 
feet. In the two hours since I’d 
left him, he’d picked himself up a 
bun and a bustle. 

“Swell watch-dog of my treasury 
you’ve turned out to be,” I growls 
to Sullivan, when I meets up with 
him a little later. “Joe’s already 
stepping.” 

“A fling wont hurt him,” says 
Scar. “He'll pipe down once he 
gets into training. Get a go for 
him?” 

“Yeh,” I tells him. “Tracy’s 
promised to line up a mélée with a 
bimbo known in the select slaughter- 
house set as the Assassin of An- 
gouléme. Got any idea where 
Angouléme is?” 

“I’m a stranger here myself,” 
comes back Scar, “but I guess he’s 
dead if this lad’s his assassin.” 

“No, no,” says I. “Angouléme’s 
a place—somewhar in 
France.” 

“A place, eh?” re- 





ing with a light feint. 
I never saw such “That was no _ boule- 
acome-back: vard,” comes back Joe, 
Sullivan shows with a simpy grin. “That 
meeverything— was Tuesday morning. 
speed,judgment, Nice girl, though,” he bab- 
deadly aim. bles on. “Forget her 
name, but she told me she 
was the sister of the Unknown Soldier. 
What do you care?” 

“I care a whole heaping hatful,” says I. 
“T’ve got you penciled for a fuss with a 
tough egg in a pair of weeks, and you can’t 
work out on vino. Effective this minute 
you’re off the grape—and all the female 
relations of the Unknown Soldier. Get me?” 

“‘What’s the use of being in Paris,” growls 
Gilbert, “if you can’t have some fun?” 

“You had beaucoup on the scow coming 
over,” I reminds him. ‘Don’t forget, feller, 
in this game all work and no play makes 
jack. How juicy,” I goes on, “do you 
think your prospects’ll be for a title tussle 
with Donegan next spring if some wooden- 
shoe over here takes you for a ride on the 








marks Sullivan. “What 
does that make this 
bird—a massacre? 
Never mind the place, 
though; tell me about 
the show. When do 
you expect to stage it, 
and for how much?” 

“In a couple of 
weeks,” I replies, ‘and 
for a fifty-fifty cut of 
the net. Dan,” I adds, 
“thinks he might be 
able to wedge you into 
the bill, but—” 

“The chances are he 
wont be,” interrupts 
Scar gloomily. “I never 
got any breaks in 
France, and I have a 
hunch with its hair in 
a braid that I never 
will Anyway,” he 
adds, more cheerfully, 
“I’m glad you got Joe 
fixed up so quick. How 
about this assassin of 
angleworms? Is he a 














round-heel ?” 


rosin?” 

“Swell chance!” sneers Joe. “There isn’t 
= referee 4 bozo this side of the Big Drink that I 
he a couldn’t handicap a hangover and take to 
~wng oneal the cleaners. One American—” 

hineien _ “I know,” I cuts in. “One American can 

* lick eight Britishers, eleven Frenchmen, 

fourteen and three-quarter Austrians and 

seventeen hundred and twenty-nine two-cent stanips. 
That right, Scar?” 

“No,” answers Sullivan, who’s been listening quietly; 
“it should be one-cent stamps.” 

For a half hour Gilbert and I throw the hammer back 
and forth. Finally Scar gives me the office to duck and 
leave Joe to him, which I’m glad to do. Any time it 
comes to arguing with a souse, I’m willing to put my 
interests in the hands of others. 

The next day Gilbert’s tame enough and I arranges for 
a camp on the outskirts of Paris, far from the Café de 
la Paix and other points wet. That evening I calls on 
Tracy and finds everything set for a controversy between 
Joe and the Assassin of Angouléme, fifteen days hence in 
the Arena du Printemps. 

“And that’s not all,” says Dan. “I’ve also arranged to 
have the request murder of Sullivan take place the same 
evening.” 

“Fine!” I exclaims. “Who’s the party of the first part?” 

“A limey,” returns Tracy, “called Bo’sun Bottsford. 
He wandered in here a few minutes after you left yester- 












. thing the day before the scrap.’ 


By Sam Hellman 





day looking for a ration of 
raw meat, and I offered 
him a slice of roast Sulli- 
van. Your friend Scar’ll 
be a planked steak, well 
done, when the Bo’sun gets 
through grilling him.” 

“Don't be so damn 
sure,” says I. “He'll have 
to be pretty good—” 

“He is,” cuts in Dan. 
“Bottsford’s not so Del- 
sarte, but he’s got a bed- 
time tale in each mitt and 
can take it like nobody 
can. He’s about as hot as 
they come in Europe.” 

“In that case,” I in- 
quires, “how does he hap- 
pen to be ham-and-egging 
around Paris?” 

“Because,” explains 
Tracy, “the Bo’sun’s no 
gentleman. He’s in bad 
with the boxing moguls of 
England and elsewhere on 
account of the stuff he 
pulls—butting, hitting and 
holding, kidney-walloping 
and such. Of course,” 
goes on Dan, “if you don’t 
want—” . : 

“It’s a match,” I inter- en = ~ ae of 
rupts. “Sully can take aids Saintes 
care of himself in the _ ee 
rough. He might even 
show Bottsford a few parlor tricks that'll 
make the Marquis of Queensberry shudder 
delicately in his grave.’ 

Scar shows a little pleasure when I breaks 
the news to him, but he soon regrets it. 

“The chances are,” he glums, “that Botts- 
ford’ll get bumped off by a taxi or some- 








“ Should ’a’ got 
the decision,” 
says Joe. “Tell 





“I’ve thought of that,” says I, cheerfully. 
“Th that event I'll arrange a go for you 
ith the taxi. .... What’s eating you, 
anyhow? The way you carry on, you'd 
imagine France had dropped everything 
just to make trouble for you.” 

“It did once,” grunts Sullivan. “What 
do I get for bashing this Britisher?” 
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“Good night, shirt,” says I. “I know where the fat-head 
is. He’s getting plastered in Paris... . . I’m going to 
call the mill off.” 

“Don’t,” advises Scar. “Leave it to me. I'll fetch him 
back. No—you stay here, in case he shows up.”’ 

He shows up, all right, two hours later, a senseless pack- 
age dragged in by Sullivan from a taxi. 

“I had to clip him one on the jaw,” says Scar sorrow- 
fully, laying Joe gently on a couch. “He’ll be all right in 
a little while.” 

“Who messed you up?” I inquires. Sully’s pan’s bruised, 
and his clothes half-ripped off him. 

“Some of the boys and girls with Joe,” explains Scar, 
“didn’t think it was clubby of me to bust up their party, 
so we debated the—” 

“Who hit me?” mumbles Gilbert, coming out of his dope. 

“T did,” returns Sullivan. 

“Oh, that’s different,” says Joe, closing his eyes again. 
“T thought it was somebody I didn’t like.” 

Tracy has steamed up a lot 

of interest in his bill at the 

. 7 Arena du Printemps, and the night 

wet Shee &: @ of the feast of fisticuffs finds the 

dump packed with patrons of the 
game. 

However, I don’t feel quite so 
cheerio. Even sweet thoughts of 


> 


most too quick for the 
eye. Bing, bang! The 
Britisher crashes. 































a buxom box-office can’t make me 
forget the chance I’m taking with 
Gilbert. 

The boy’s wound up his training 
in pretty fair style, but I dread to 
think what’ll happen if the Assas- 
sin of Angouléme is strong enough 
to go the route. Joe’s wind, I 
figures, is good for about six 
rounds. Ten are scheduled. 

“Get that frog and get him 
quick,” says I to Gilbert in the 
dressing-room. “If you don’t, 
you’re likely to hear the birdies 
singing ‘tweet, tweet’ in French.” 

“Don’t worry,” comes back Joe. 
“He’ll be lucky to last through the 
handshake.” 

“You'll maybe be glad to know,” 
I remarks to Sullivan, who’s sit- 
ting silent and morose off in a cor- 
ner, “that your friend Bottsford 
has arrived safe and sound.” 

Scar just grunts. “What kind 
of a looking yegg is he?” 
asks Gilbert. 








“Twenty-five hundred francs,” I returns. 
“How much,” inquires Scar, “is that in 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, at this time?” The Spider 
“The fight,” I points out shrewdly, “is  Jeaps forward 
not taking place in Oklahoma.” with a cry. 
“It’s about a hundred iron men,” ex- “what the 
plains Gilbert. hell?” I yelps. 


“What!” yelps Sullivan. “Me box for 
that kind of tin-cup money! T’ll—” 

“Listen, feller,” I cuts in. “As a biffer you mean just 
as much in France as I do in Upper Siam chess circles. 
In Paris you’re the Unknown Nobody. If you want to 
get more than a song for your work, you’ve got to show 
‘em you'can sing.” 

“Oh, well,” says Scar, “let it go. Last time I fought in 
these parts I only got thirty a month.” 

Sullivan goes about his training in an earnest way, but 
Joe has me uneasy from the start. He’s restless and logy, 
working out only when I’m watching him, and then with 
all the enthusiasm of a lifer on a rock-pile. Arguments 
do no good. The youngster has the idea that the sun never 
sets on European set-ups and there’s no getting him to 
swap it for a couple of other ideas. Scar does talk him 
into perking up a bit, but not enough to massage the 
wrinkles out of my forehead. 

About all I can do is see to it that the kid sticks close 
to camp and far from the vintage, but I even flop on that 
job. A week before the fight Gilbert suddenly vanishes. 
Sullivan and I scour all the brasseries in the aanarnees, 
but there’s nothing stirring. 








“He looks,” I returns, 
“like a cross between 
yesterday’s murder and 
tomorrow’s manslaugh- 
ter. Any jury’d convict 
him on his photograph.” 

“Well,” observes Joe, 
“they don’t pay off on 
fierce faces. Leave it to 
Sully. He'll box the 
Bo’sun’s compass for 
him. Eh, boy?” 

“T’m glad you got 
enough confidence to 
split two ways,” says I. 
“Come on, Scar,” I adds, 
as a lad outside gives the 
office, “they’re ready for 





When we gets into the 
arena, Bottsford’s al- 
ready squatted in his 
corner, a bulky bravo 
built from the ground up 
like a silo and shouldered 
like a cannon-ball jug- 
gler. He stacks to me as 
(Continued on page 155) 
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FOR hours they had been following the trail. In the exasperating 

manner of elephant trails, it had wound aimlessly up and down 
the mountain-sides, through grasslands and down into rivers, and 
out again, through swamps and clay wallows, into denser and 
denser jungle. It was the track of a very large elephant, a lone 
bull undoubtedly, from the spoor. 

For hours the men had stuck to it, plowing through the brush, 
plunging through streams to their armpits, clambering up and down 
the clay-banks of river-beds, wading the swamps. There were 
five men on the trail, the two white men and their native gun- 
boys, and the native tracker in his goat-skin. 

Hotter and hotter the sun beat down. The heat pressed on them 
like a heavy weight; their shoulders sagged, their legs ached with 
unutterable weariness. The freshness of the morning, the zest of 
early pursuit, was like something that had never been. The sweat 
was running in great streams down the tracker’s naked back, in the 
deep groove between his outstanding muscles. The gun-boys 
stolidly shifted the heavy guns from one shoulder to another as 
they followed in the white men’s tracks. 

For hours Breck had been regretting that they had ever under- 
taken this hunt. He loathed this enforced companionship with 
Murray. Of all men in the world they were the last to enjoy a 
day’s hunt together—that is, since Margery Lang had come be- 
tween them. Now the very sight of Murray was a reminder of 
all that he most dreaded, all he most feared to lose. 

The damned self-confident young fool! Breck hated his lithe, 
well set-up body, the cocksure carriage of his head, the thin 
bronzed face, the bright deviltry of his dark eyes, the scar on his 
high cheek-bone, the lank dark hair that showed beneath his 
helmet. Others might find Murray gay and amusing; but if he 
had not come blundering in, with his likable young ways, his own 
swiftly impressionable nature, Breck might now be secure in his 
paradise. 

Certainly she had liked him before Murray came! 
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He was 


Raatity has a tang and taste of its 
own. This story of Africa would have 
been impossible to any writer, how- 
ever skilled, who had not led a safari 
and lived in the jungle. Mrs. Brad- 
ley, besides being a novelist, is one of 
the few women who know this Africa. 


twelve years her senior, but he had never given that a thought 
until Murray’s youth had made the comparison; nor, he could 
swear, had she. He was the fitter man for her, stronger, abler, 
with a stake of his own in the country, not a mere Government at- 
taché, like Murray. 

He had a decent living in his ranch that he had worked hard for 
throughout his years of exile in this thankless country. Murray 
had nothing but the clothes he stood up in, the whitewashed mud- 
and-grass house that the Government gave him, the pay of his 
Government position—and his infuriating youth. 

But she was turning to Murray. Whether or not she knew it, 
herself, he did. Her whole nature was turning to the younger man, 
unconsciously welcoming, blithely expectant 

She was the sister of a fellow-ranchman, a coffee-planter, a fel- 
low with an independent fortune come to Uganda for his health 
long ago, and so fallen in love with Africa that he would live no- 
where else. The wife was of a rank above his, daughter of a 








baronet, but one of many daughters; and Margery was the 
youngest of the lot. She had come to live with her sister since the 
mother’s death. 

She was a lovely creature, in a springlike April way, white- 
skinned, dark-haired, with a dryad grace to her, and a whimsical 
sweet charm. Nothing arresting, nothing startling, perhaps, to the 
first glance; but she gained upon the senses like a dream. 

There was something in the tender line of her cheek, in the 
curve of her dark brows, in the delicate softness of her mouth, 
that even to think on now, in the heat and tumult of this elephant 
business, set his heart hammering with a force greater than the 
sun’s. There was a place in her white throat where he longed to 
set his lips, as man who is perishing of thirst longs for water. 

And the gay delight of her voice! The young, audacious mirth 
What times they had had together till Murray 
came, when she was at the house of her sister and brother-in-law, 
and he had ridden over evenings on his motor-bike. And then 
Murray had come out to Portal, and he too had ridden over on 
his motor-bike; and somehow they had all become involved in this 
plan of going on safari, to show Margery a bit of wild Africa and 
have an elephant shoot for the men. 

Margery Lang, the two Allens and Murray and himself. An 
enraging business, seeing her and Murray together, more and more. 
They had had five days of it. 

This morning, when the native had come into camp with news 
of this elephant-spoor near at hand, he had welcomed the thought 
of action. The three.men had cut for the shot and Breck had won, 
so this elephant was to be his. It had been some years now since 
he had shot an elephant; he was absurdly keen about it. Murray 
had had several run-ins with them at his former post, and Allen 
had suffered so much from raiding elephants on his plantation 
that they were.all in the day’s work to him. 

Murray had won second shot, and so had accompanied Breck in 
_ case any other elephants joined the trail—and to have an extra 
. man along in case of danger, he laughingly explained. Breck was 


He could hardly realize 
that he had done it 
when Murray went 
hurtling over the edge. 

Yet he would 
not have taken it back. 


in a state to resent even that pleasantry, but he had been glad 
enough to have him on the hunt and not with Margery in camp; 
now, however, the very sight of Murray was irksome. 

And he knew his presence, too, was irksome to Murray. Cer- 
tainly they were on each other’s nerves. 

The feeling between them forbade relaxation even in this busi- 
ness of hunting. When the spoor led down to the river again and 
Breck muttered, “Good God!” involuntarily under his breath, 
Murray had cocked those dark eyes at him, and instead of com- 
panionable curses together, each straightened his shoulders and 
had been casual and unwearied about it. Their attitude toward 
each other forbade confession of weariness or defeat. 

When Murray said, “Feeling crocked a bit?” Breck answered 
with unnecessary stiffness, “Not at all. How about you?” and 
Murray gave back cheerily: “Oh, right as rain, old chap!” 

Neither would lower his guard with the other, confess weari- 
ness and sit down and stretch his legs for the space of a cigarette. 
In grimmer and grimmer exasperation and 
exhaustion they had followed this infuriat- 
ing trail. 

They were gaining. The elephant had 
taken no alarm; the air was windless. He 
was feeding leisurely as he went; 
sometimes they found little moist 
balls of leaves he had chewed up 
and spat out. Sometimes they saw 
where he had stood and rubbed his 
tusks against the trees. In one 
place the sap was still running. 
They could not be ten minutes 
behind him. The very spoor of 
his foot was warm to the hand. 

They followed now with 
greater care in the silent foot- 
steps of the naked tracker, try- 
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ing to be as noise- 
less as he—a diffi- 
cult matter when 
heavy boots and 
stiff khaki clothes 
are forced through 
jungle growth. But 
the elephant does 
not take alarm 
easily from noise. 
Snapping twigs 
and slashing 
branches are no 
natural omens of 
danger to him. 
Scent is the vital 
matter. 

Here was a 
trampled - down 
place where he had 
stood for some 
time. He might 
be anywhere now. 

The men took 
their guns _ into 
their own hands, 
setting them at 
ready, while the 
gun-boys got out 
fresh cartridges 
for swift reloading. 

Breck went first, 
as he was to have 
first shot, and his 
blue eyes were 
quickened with 
eagerness; his face 
reflected a_ single 
purpose. He 
walked warily, 
slowly advancing 
on the -track, 
searching the 
dense greenery 
with an_ experi- 
enced eye. The elephant might have 
circled and be much nearer to them 
than the trail would indicate. 

Mingled with his hunter’s eagerness 
was the natural man’s wish to bring 
down the elephant as a deed of prow- 
ess in the eyes of the woman he 
desired. 

Margery had a youthful capacity for 
unfeigned admiration, she was easily 
impressed, responsive to courage. 

He had a yearning to do something 
that would bring her attention back to him. This beast promised 
to be a big one. 

He would have welcomed a charge, a test of his skill. He was 
a hardy man who did not shirk a challenge. 

Suddenly his tracker held up a hand, and the others froze in 
their places. The native pointed, then slipped noiselessly from 
the tree-bole to another, effacing himself from the scene. For a 
moment Breck hung uncertain, staring at the shrouding green; 
then he saw a bulging forehead vaguely outlined through a blur 
of bushes, and a long trunk lifted, like the rising periscope of a 
submarine, testing the air. 

His heart jumped. It was long since he had seen such ivory. 
Another eye, less experienced, might have missed the sight of 
those tusks, stained and dark as they were, against the dimness of 
the jungle, but Breck saw them with incredulous joy. They 
were long as lances, and amazingly heavy—well over a hundred 
pounds each, a thing rare in those hunting days. This was some- 
thing like a trophy! They might even rival the pair Margery 
had so admired in Nairobi Government House. 

God, what luck! He had his gun at his shoulder, watching 
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tensely, through the interminable seeming seconds, for the chance 
he wanted, through the ear-opening into the brain, and then as 
the head moved and the great ears jutted forward, catching at 
some alarm, and as his finger tightened on the trigger—a shot 
boomed out. The trunk lashed forward—the beast veered and 
crashed away. 

Murray had fired The next instant the elephant tore in 
sight again, head on, either charging or madly blundering upon 
them in its fury and fear. And then Breck sent a shot straight 
through that soft spot above the trunk, the one frontal shot 
that must be placed sure and low enough to miss the bony 
structure of the protecting skull. The elephant sank, not forty 
feet from them, its forefeet doubled over, the great head drooping, 
supported by the giant tusks whose ends were deep driven in the 
earth. 

“My God, that was a near thing!” said Murray, startled out 
of all pretense to calm. 

“Pembe mzuri—fine ivory!” his gun-boy was chanting. “Pembe 
mzuri!” 

Breck turned on the younger man, mad with rage. 
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“What the devil did you mean by firing? That 


was my elephant that you shot.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry—I thought you were in a jam,” 
Murray stammered. “You’d waited so long—he 
was making off—” 

“You thought I was in a jam?” 
was contemptuous derision. 

“Thought your trigger had stuck or something 
—that if I didn’t fire we’d lose him.” 

“Of all the damned unsportsmanlike things to 
do!” Then Breck checked himself. He was in a cold fury. But 
he was a man who knew the folly of hasty words and who hated 
self-betrayal. 

“I’m sorry,” Murray was saying. 
I honestly thought—” 

Breck scarcely heard him. He did not believe for a moment 
that the younger man was sincere. He thought Murray had seized 
the chance to get the elephant away from him. 

His disappointment was so keen that he was incapable of judg- 
ing the thing with any fairness, of making an allowance for 
confusion and mistaken judgment. 

He said stiffly: ‘You've a fine pair of tusks.” 

“But it’s your elephant,” the younger man was protesting. “Your 
shot downed him.” 

“It’s first blood that counts.” 
“As you.damned well know.” 

“But look here!” Murray was eager, urgent even. He was 
enraged at himself for having jumped to conclusions, for having 


Breck’s voice 


“I’m deucedly sorry 


And to himself Breck added: 


Murray had fired. The ele- 
phant tore in sight again, 
charging or madly blunder- 
ing upon them. Breck 
sent a shot through that 
soft spot above the trunk. 


taken advantage of a situation that might have estranged even 
friends. : 

“Look here—” 

He walked toward the elephant, approached the great head 
cautiously, but death was before him. He looked about for signs 
of his bullet’s entrance and found it. 

“There’s my shot, not in his brain at all. 


A glancing head 
“He’d get nothing but 


I only stung him,” he insisted. 
I never 


See for yourself 


wound. 
a headache from that..... 
got him. He’s yours.” 

“Don’t be absurd.” Breck’s tone was short. It was difficult for 
any man not to redden at it, but Murray knew something of what 
Breck was feeling. 

“First blood is all that counts,” Breck added. “You know that 
as well as I. He’s yours. Don’t talk like a child about it.” 

There was no use protesting. Breck wouldn’t take the elephant 
as a gift—and first blood was the convention of the country. A 
beast belonged, in hunter’s code, to the-man who first put a bullet 
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“By God, you’ve given me a walk!” said Murray. His gaze sought and found the stare of 


into it. A lion was once secured by a lady as her trophy because 
her shot had entered its tail. 

Murray recognized the folly of argument, but he thought that 
in virtue of his own sincerity and distress, and the clear ineffective- 
ness of his own shot, it would have been generous of Breck to take 
the elephant and let himself clean his hands of the situation. 
He was uncomfortable and ashamed. Yet they had agreed before- 
hand that if the elephant were in danger of being lost by the first 
man, the second was to fire rather than lose him, and he had 
genuinely judged that Breck was somehow incapacitated—perhaps 
with a jammed cartridge, perhaps without a clear view. The beast 
was so dangerously near that he had not credited any man with 
the coolness of that wait. He had misjudged. He was sorry and 
uncomfortable, hurt by Breck’s air of cold, offensive suspicion, 
The man acted as if he didn’t believe him, as if he thought he 
had done it on purpose! 

But he-told himself he must take like a gentleman whatever 
Breck might do; he could only atone by swallowing his pride. 
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It wouldn’t have mattered so much if it hadn’t been such a cork- 
ing trophy. 

It was difficult, even in the midst of his discomfort and self- 
blame, not to feel a thrill at sight of those ivories. 

“If they come like this, I hope we get a better pair for you,” 
he said. “I’ll do my damnedest, Breck, to help you get a better 
pair.” 

Breck was silent. He knew well enough, and thought contemptu- 
ously that Murray knew, too, that tusks like those did not come 4 
man’s way once in a decade. His talk of help was cheap and 
unavailing! A lot of help he’d been! He was sore and chagrined; 
his weariness weighed him down. 

But he held himself in hand; he gave no more sign of his 
resentment. His pride forbade, and his sense of decency among 
men. Before the native, too. They never lost what was going on 
among the whites. His boys would talk this over at the eamp-fire 
that night. He hated to appear lessened before anyone. 

So he said crisply: “Forget it. The elephant is yours. You'll 
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the man who stood rigid before him. 
be proud of those tusks. Do you want this tracker chap to start 
getting them. out now?” 

Murray considered: ‘What do you say?” He was youthfully 
anxious to conciliate by an appeal to Breck’s judgment. 

“Depends,” said Breck. “I'd say wait while we look about for 
other elephants. It seems a good place.” 

“Right-o.” Murray agreed; and he added, unconsciously in- 
furiating the other: “And I’d like to keep him like this so the 
others could come out and see him tomorrow. Just bringing in 
the tusks wouldn’t give the least idea of him—what?” 

“Right-o,” said Breck in turn. He added, salting his own 
wound: “I'll take your pictures now by your kill.” And he gave 
curt orders to clear away the growth to let in more light for the 


That over, “What about a bit of food?” suggested Murray. 
It seemed more than Breck could bear but he now had to sit 
down and take lunch in this man’s company. There was a river 
close by, in a deep-worn channel, and on the high, jutting bank, 


“Your friends—didn't make a go of it, Breck,” he said. 


at a sharp bend, they found places in the shade, and unwrapped 
the bundle of tins of beans and biscuit and cheese and sardines. 
They ate ravenously, washing it down with great drinks from the 
water-bottles the gun-boys had carried, then lighted cigarettes. 

This semblance of good- fellowship grew more and more hateful 
each instant to the older man. Never in his life had he known such 
seething fury and bitterness. This thing was a symbol to him of 
all that was happening to his life. This other man was rendering 
him frustrate and bereft. 

With him out of the way—oh, if he had never come, what 
would not life have held for himself! Murray was young, with 
life before him—any other girl might have done for him later 
as well as Margery; but for himself, Breck knew, there could be 
no other woman. He loved with a full tide of longing and 
devotion. Indeed, he was utterly possessed. It was she or 
none other. 

Without her—he literally could not look upon the face of life 
without her. He had dreamed such dreams: Margery near him, 
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his wife, the mistress of his house—Margery with the dark sun- 
shine in her eyes, the dear laughter in her voice—it mattered not 
how little she loved him, so she only loved him a little. He loved 
her like a dog, he told himself; she owned him body and soul. 

He could scarcely force himself to stay near Murray; he rose 
and strolled to the edge of the river. 

The bank hung sharp here over the water. Turgid and brown 
the swift-running river lay below them, streaked with the lighted 
dun of sandbanks. As he stood watching there, a dark thing, like 
a log, slid from one sandbar into the water. Another followed so 
quietly that it scarcely made a ripple in the running water. 

“T’m glad we don’t have to ford that!” 

The young man had followed him, uneasily anxious to be com- 
panionable and appease this terse and silent man whose feeling he 
scarcely surmised. The fool, Breck thought, turning sharply. Was 
he never to have the comfort of his own bitter thoughts? Did 
Murray have no conception of what was going on within? 

Oh, of course not. The poor idiot thought the elephant busi- 
ness was the worst of the matter. Probably he didn’t even con- 
sider Breck with Margery at all—he was so sure of himself 
Tonight he’d be telling her about the hunt. She’d be looking up 
in that eager, childlike way of hers. 

“By George, the place is alive with them.” 
was wholly on the water now. ‘“Mugger bend—what? 
the devils, will you?” 

He was bending over, staring at the water below. Breck gave 
a sharp, quick look about—a gesture made before the thought 
itself had hardly touched him or the conscious decision been 
taken. 

The boys were out of sight, down over a hill, the tracker with 
them. He had seen them there the instant before, as he walked 
to the river’s edge. If he were a man now, with the force to act, 
to save his life’s happiness, to rid himself of this boy while there 
was time— 

For there was time! Margery’s heart had ‘scarcely been touched 
yet. She might be hurt for a while, but she was young; and he, 
Breck, would be at hand. She had liked him well enough before. 
Those rides together—the touch of her in dancing—that lingering 
once in the starlight, that half caress He knew himself for 
a man capable of winning and holding her, once the stronger 
attraction were gone. 

A thrust—a push— 

He could hardly realize that he had done it when Murray went 
hurtling over the edge The hoarse cry that broke out, in 
a voice that he hardly knew as his own, was as much in horror at 
what had happened in his own soul as at what was taking place 
before his eyes. 

Yet he would not have taken it back. 


‘Tmt splash! Murray was under—now he was at the surface, 
staring up, shaking the water from his face, striking out 

And now he was under again—struggling—not to reappear 

That water churned in a white wake. Was there a streak of 
crimson in the froth of foam? 

Breck felt as if he himself were strangling for air. The world 
about him was a gray blur in which only that streak of sinister 
water was visible. He did not know how many minutes had 
passed—the boys were beside him, summoned by that hoarse cry 
of his; and he must have said something to them, something in- 
telligible, natural-seeming in its terror. One of them, Murray’s 
gun-boy, went scrambling down the bank at a slope to the left, in 
an effort to reach the river; the tracker was jabbering, pointing 
downstream. 

“They go with the current,” he was saying, and Breck ran 
along the edge with the natives and clambered down after Mur- 
ray’s gun-boy, to stand in a slippery foothold of clay, and stare in 
helplessness, over the swift-running water—thankful in his fury- 
seared soul, for that helplessness! 

Never again could he have the courage to do it, he felt; but he 
was glad it was done! 

A great sweat broke out on him; he found that he was lying face 
downward upon the grass, panting as if he had run a great dis- 
tance, loath to stir or move. 

He felt in a nightmare. It was unreal, impossible. A thing 
could not happen like that, so swiftly, so irrevocably. A man 
could not die like that, without leaving any trace. 

But he had seen men die before in Africa. He knew the ways 
of Africa were swift and sure. ° 

After a time he arose and made his way silently toward camp. 
The boys and the tracker trailed behind him, their voices now 
awestruck; now rising excitedly. He was glad the way was long. 


Murray’s attention 
Look at 


Not to Every Man 


His feet lagged as he approached the camp. He found himself 
utterly unable to come in mouthing the news that he must tell. 
He went through it like a man in a dream. 

It was sunset. Allen was out there in the clearing between the 
tents, having some sort of shauri with the headman—fortunately, 
the women were out of sight. 


H E went straight to Allen and in the fewest possible words gave 
him the story. Murray had leaned too far, pitched over the 
edge—pulled under. Nothing they could do In a moment 
Allen’s wife and Margery had come running out—he had looked 
away from Margery’s face, staring steadily at the shadows at the 
edge of the clearing. Already the fireflies were darting there. 

He broke away from the first babble of confusion and went into 
his tent, lying face downward, on his cot. 

The boys were amplifying the story, going over it again and 
again to the shocked and incredulous questioning. Then Allen 
came into the tent. 

A quiet, likable man, Allen. Not a man to suspect anything. 
Too upright, too unimaginative, taking the world for granted as 
cut in his pattern. 

“Bad business, this,” he said, sitting down in the chair by 
Breck’s cot and fumbling for his pipe. “Can’t take it in, you 
know. Doesn’t seem real.” 

“It’s real enough,” said Breck. His voice sounded hard and 
angry. 

Allen looked sympathetically at his averted face. 
he knew what the other was feeling. 

“Not a thing in the world you could do, old chap,” he said. 
“The boys say you almost went in after him. Not a thing in the 
world.” 

He added: 
of the best, young Murray. 
for him. Thought he’d go far 
.... God, it’s a sickening death to die. 
quickly.” 

“Yes,” said Breck. 
woman. 

Allen was startled at the haggardness of the other’s face. 

“It seems so unreal,” said Allen jerkily. “Here he was—and 
then, just this nothingness! Nothing to do I suppose,” 
he went on, “that he had people in England? We'd better send 
word. Send a runner back to the District Commissioner here, I 
suppose. How little we thought when we started— Ponsonby’d 
know about his people. Perhaps Margery does, or Ethel. Women 
always know those things.” 

“I dare say.” 

“Ethel’s getting out some brandy,” Allen went on. “I think 
you'd better have a bit If he has a mother, we’d better 
write a letter back. No use sending a cable—bad news travels 
fast enough—what? Ethel had better write it for me—she’d know 
what to say better than a man. I say, drowned would be best, 
wouldn’t it? Can’t have a mother thinking of that death... .. 
You know—it’s—too much.” He rose and walked out of the tent. 


He thought 


“T can’t realize it, of course Poor chap—one 
I know Ponsonby had great hopes 

And you know Ponsonby. 
Let’s hope it was over 


He sat up. Useless to lie there like a 


BRECK envied him the peace of his sincere sorrow. It seemed 
to him that it took the last ounce of his strength and will- 
power to force himself out to join that subdued and shaken little 
group about the table set out under the stars. 

“We have to eat, you know,” said Allen firmly. 


“No use you 
girls crying out in your tents. You can’t do the boy any good 
now.” 

In spite of himself Breck looked at Margery. Such a white 
and stricken little face—a pitifully set mask. His glance flinched 
away. He was relieved when the girl rose suddenly with an in- 
coherent word and slipped away to her tent. 

“Let the kid alone,” said Allen as his wife half rose. 
beast to drag her out, but I thought—” ‘ 

Ethel’s eyes were blurred. “It’s the awful suddenness of it,” she 
said helplessly. “Just to know he’s never coming back—” 

She checked herself. Allen too seemed restrained in his ex- 
pressions, as if something about Breck’s silence compelled con- 
sideration for his feelings—the feelings of a man who had been 
obliged to see his friend die. 

All the proper and natural emotions. 

They showed a gentleness and tact with him as if he were 
somehow more concerned, nearer to the dead man, more wounded 
in his feelings. Surely they knew he had not been at one with 
Murray; surely they knew how his own hopes were centered on 
their sister—they must have surmised something of his jealous 
anxieties. (Continued on page 152) 
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“I wisht a 
house falls on 
you. I wishr 
a tiger bites 
every girl in 
the world.” 


a 
ang ete rs 


earn that vay! 
an Story of a i School by 


Maude Zella Herrick. 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


AS Angelo De Mio, the desk monitor, passed pencils against 
the arrival of the class, his feet stumbled and flip-flapped 
along the aisles, seeming to collide with everything. But Angelo, 
proudly happy in his monitorship, was oblivious of this. 

Hannibal Scharczyk, monitor of the paper and the rear cup- 
board, overtook him. Hannibal’s hand suddenly cupped over his 
mouth while his shoulders hunched in derisive laughter. 

“Hee, hee, hee! Angelo got on his father’s shoes, Miss Meyer! 
Hee, hee, hee!” 

Angelo’s pride in his task went like a flash. A wave of red 
swept over his round face even to the roots of the dark hair 
curling so engagingly above his pleasant brown eyes—now averted. 

“I—aint neither gots—gots on my—father’s shoes!” he stam- 
mered hotly, as he went on in a startled way with the pencils. 

Miss Meyer, writing home-work on the board—for the class 
would be over in a few minutes—turned sharply. The three 
line-monitors, who had stopped in to deposit their books before 
going on stair duty, halted in curiosity. Lily Verelli, most popular 
girl of 5A3, who came early to water the window geraniums, also 
paused. 

As Miss Meyer’s glance traveled over Angelo’s white blouse and 
stout gray knickers, to his feet, she found herself confronted with 
a terrific expanse of shoe-leather and sidewise looks of conster- 
nation from his dusky eyes. 

She hesitated only an instant. 
father’s!” she declared. 

Relief spread over Angelo’s tense face. 

“Anyhow,” she continued, “when your shoes, Hannibal, are being 
mended, you go and stay out on us and spoil our hundred- -per- 
cent attendance! Maybe your big brothers—or: your father— 
haven’t an extra pair of shoes to let some one wear. 


“Why, certainly they’re not his 


With this stanch championing, Angelo’s strained expression 
relaxed to normal. It was Hannibal’s turn to look startled. 

“With such large families and rent so high,’ went on Miss 
Meyer, “a boy is lucky if his father or big brothers have second 
pairs to loan!” 

Hannibal’s derision was thus completely foiled—pricked, de- 
natured. 

The monitors moved on. A moment later Angelo, in some 
constraint, approached Miss Meyer. Though still a trifle flushed, 
his eyes had recovered their brightness, as he confided shyly: 
“?*Taint my father’s shoes.. They Philip Ruzzi’s father’s. My 
father’s dead. I got a stepfather up the country on a farms. 
He’s a good stepfather. He leaves me invite Philip Ruzzi up 
next summer—” 

“Oh, yes! I remember now.” She completed a row of figures. 
“You're staying down here at the Ruzzis’ on account of quarantine 
up at your home.” 

“Taint quarantine—it’s scarlet fever my sister gots! Not bad 
she aint gots, though. We use live down here by Ruzzis’, before 
we got married to a stepfather.” 

“Well,” said Miss Meyer, “I’m going to give you several merit 
marks for having the good sense to wear some one else’s shoes 
instead of staying out and spoiling our good record!” 

The good marks being duly put in the book, the news traveled. 

Next morning no less than three boys came accoutered in 
fathers’ or big brothers’ footwear, hoping thus to win some sadly 
needed merit marks. Floor space in the front of the room was 
at a premium. 

But alas, Miss Meyer was not there—had sent word that she 
was sick and would be absent a few days. A substitute reigned 
in her place—Miss Noll, a quiet little person, rather pretty. But 
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Tomaso slid it to his 
friend Gilberto across 
the aisle, with whis- 
pered instructions. 


though they were acquainted 
with Miss Noll, having had 
her on other occasions in the 
absence of Miss Meyer, not 
a single good mark could the 
paternal shoe-wearers wring 
from her! 

It was a soft April day of 
. velvety breezes. They frol- 
icked down the dingy, clut- 
tered, evil-smelling streets 
and bore a message that 
somewhere in the world was 
sunshine slanting over mead- 
ows, buttercups growing on 
hillsides—and noisy brooks 
—and sweet-scented thickets 
with leaves new and shining. 

Here and there on the 
stairs baseball bats clat- 
tered; marbles leaked from 
pockets; skipping-ropes 
swung from girls’ hands. 

As school took up, two 

veteran teachers, out in the 
hall, watched for. stragglers. 
Bound for Miss Noll’s class 
a boy with hard glittering 
eyes narrowed to slits, passed 
them—late as usual. A poi- 
sonous hate looked out of 
his olive face. The only in- 
congruous note was his long 
curling eyelashes shading 
those baleful black eyes. 

“The way he’s headed, 
that Dromio D’Ardizoni’s 
going right toward the elec- 
tric chair,” said Miss Bohl 
sociably, “‘and it’s just plain 
cussedness, at that.” 

“Hardest-boiled specimen 
I ever ran into!” returned 
Miss Klunman in agree- 
ment; “and I’ve been teaching down here on this Bowery fifteen 
years.” 

As Dromio entered his classroom, a new monitor of the attend- 
ance sheets, an eighth-year boy, stepped in behind him. The other 
boys and the sprinkling of girls who belonged to the class, all in 
white blouses, were in their seats. 

The monitor took a look about, recognizing Dromio and one or 
two others. “Well, this class aint no angel chorus, is it?” he 
remarked conversationally to little Miss Noll, as he laid down 
a blank and vanished. 

Dromio, in fact, had had trouble with every monitor in the 
school, with all the teachers, with the principal, the assistant- 
principal, the janitor, the sweeper, the truant officer, the school 
nurse, the school doctor, the visiting teacher and the other pupils. 
The assistant had warned him that his next scrape would get him 
transferred to the truant school where he belonged, with a stern 
man-teacher and other boys like hiniself—if there were any. 

Now, two days previously, Dromio had been absent from school 
for a forenoon, saying he had gone to the dispensary. 

“Bring your dispensary card to show me, then, without fail!” 
Miss Meyer had indignantly ordered. 

So now he laid a dispensary card on the desk near the little 
sub’s hand. She looked at it. 

“This is dated seven years ago!” she commented in surprise. 

Her surprise was as nothing compared to Dromio’s. He hadn’t 
inspected the card—hadn’t supposed they put years on them! 
He could see the truant school looming up now, a certainty. 
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“T’ll have to send this down to the assistant with a note,” 
went on Miss Noll. 
Dromio swanked to his seat with as swashbuckling an air as 


he could muster. The class watched him. They hadn’t so far 
imitated his actions, but they were getting ideas for future use 
on how to act in case you hated a superior. 

Miss Noll was unable to write the note just then, for Galileo 
Armelini, a polite, patient, hard-working little chap, began a 
muffled crying, head on desk. 

“What’s the trouble, Galileo?” 

“In my stummick it’s fighting!” Sob. “This morning my 
mudder tell me, before she wents to work, take some soda.” 
Sob. “I aint find no soda—so I want to come on da school, so”— 
sob—‘“I tooks baking-powder—so I feel worster—it pinches! I 
like to go home!” 

“That’s all right, Galileo! I'll send a note to the assistant 
at once. She'll let you go, I know—a boy that comes to school 
even when he’s sick!” 

While Miss Noll hurriedly wrote the note, Dromio whispered 
sullenly to the boy in front of him: “You, Pietro, help me get 
that dispensary card back!—before that cock-eyed teacher sends 
it down to Miss Goldfarb, or I get puts in truant school for sure. 
I wisht I lets her holler for her old card and never brang it!” 

“No!” whispered Pietro. “What you t’ink! I no do! I got 
in such lots troubles now. She gives me yesterday a D for my 


marks. My fodder he—” 
“Yeah!” Dromio’s lip curled scornfully. “D is lowest mark they 
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go! You can’t gets no worster’n D! 
my gang after you!” 

That was different. Pietro knew the gang Dromio hung out 
with—a band of hoodlums. Therefore, after a few more whispers, 
the following property changed hands—one sling-shot, one drawing 
compass that had once belonged to the Board of Education, a 
pocket comb lacking four teeth—and Pietro took orders. 

“First I go back extra to pencil-sharpenter,” planned Dromio. 
“I make out a boy trips me. I punch him. Teacher comes away 
from desk to see. Then you go up to desk to put paper in waste- 
basket.” Miss Noll was looking toward Dromio. He paused, 
got out his arithmetic, and held it up to cut off her view of 
his mouth. 

“Make out you picking paper off the floor, to clean round the 
basket,” the whisper went on. “You can gets down on the floor 
where’s paper that fells out. Then you lift one hand easy and 
open the drawer a crack. She’s put the card right there near 
outside—” He was obliged to pause again. When Miss Noll’s 
eye passed on, he resumed. “Take it in your pocket. When she 
aint got no card for a prover, I'll say it was Tuesday I went at 
the dispensary—that she maybe looked wrong on a blot. Subs 
don’t know nuttin’. They dumb. She'll think she’s make mistake 
and they leave me have nudder chance.” 

Dromio’s program was put through as planned. Five minutes 
later, when he struck a boy in the back of the room, Miss Noll 
went back to investigate. Whereupon Pietro took up his part. 

Now, when Angelo had entered the class a week earlier, Miss 
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You don’t help me, I get 


Meyer—noting his mettlesome look ‘and hardy compact build~ 
had promptly made him a monitor, as has been observed, thus 
enrolling a boy of uncertain potentialities on the side of law and 
order, before the other side had time to sign him up. And when 
he confided to Miss Meyer in a burst of gratitude that he had 
once been monitor of the desk for two hours, she answered: 
“Very well; it’s monitor of the desk you'll be in this class—and 
for as long as you are a good watchful monitor!” A happy choice 
it turned out to be. Never a more proud and faithful watchdog 
guarded a desk! . 

Therefore when Pietro’s hand slipped up from the wastebasket 
to the desk drawer, Angelo, sitting near by, did not miss the sus- 
picious movement. Pietro’s hand had barely connected with the 
green dispensary card when Angelo with one pantherlike step— 
no adult shoes hampered him today—was upon him, clutched his 
hand and extracted therefrom the green card. 

Pietro gave a startled squeak. Dromio heard. Making excuse 
to the little sub, “A guy up front gots my knife!” he slid away 
from her questioning, and was up at the desk before she knew 
he was gone. 

He crowded his slim body close up to the wrathy desk-monitor, 
rammed a clenched fist against Angelo’s ribs and with eyes full 
of a murderous fire lashed out in an undertone: “Gimme that 
green card or I’ll—” The rest was lost behind his shut teeth. 

The flaw in the plan was Dromio’s underestimation of Angelo— 
Angelo, who'd willingly fight his weight in wildcats, any time, any 
place, and welcome the opportunity! (Continued on page 110) 
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i ANET, I want you! 
We must be mar- 
ried—right away—just 
as soon as you can 
get to me.” 

Get to him! Why 
not as soon as he could 
get to her? 

The colossal arro- 

gance of the man, as 
artless in his eagerness 
as a boy of seven with 
a toy ship, took Janet 
Thayer’s breath away. 
Instinctively, she drew 
the flowered coverlet 
of her bed _ closer 
around her shoulders; 
dawn hardly had come; 
the sun was just rising 
above the mists of 
Long Island Sound. 

As distinctly as 
though Sturgis Fessen- 
den were leaning over 
her—and Janet had 
had the illusion that he 
was—came his cool, 
assured voice over 
three thousand miles 
of copper wire: “We 
must be married— 
right away—just as 
soon as you can get 
to me.” 

Not only were his 
words a command, but 
his tone was a warn- 
ing that he would not 
take no for an an- 
swer. Indeed, he did 
not wait for an answer 
or seem to require 
one. His voice drove 
at her with a rush of 
explanations which at first she was too dazed to follow: a sud- 
den change in his plans; vital developments in the Orient re- 
quiring his presence there; sailing from San Francisco on the 
next ship; the important part which, as his wife, she would be 
called upon to play in big affairs; the necessity of hurry—hurry 
—hurry! 

Marriage, as he saw it—a breathless rush! No privacy; no 
days—no hours, even—to browse over the idea, to adjust herself, 
to extract distilled drops of romance, if any, from a situation 
which, later, would retain little enough that was other than 
practical. 
~ “We must be married—we must—” 

From all his rush of words, these only came clearly, drumming 
in her ears. Out of the window she could see stretches of garden, 
then water, rising and falling drowsily. She felt a wild impulse to 
flee from the room, into the garden, the water—anywhere away 
from that telephone and the necessity of making a decision. 

Knowing that her answer must be yes—unless she caught 
courage to repudiate the debt which fate and circumstance re- 
quired her to fulfill—she was not ready to give it. Time—she 
must have time, she pleaded with him; and he replied: 

“Within two hours, Janie, perhaps sooner, I'll call you back. 
By that time I'll have the plan made to get you here at once.” 

His voice was gone; she dropped back into bed with eyes 
shut—and wild pigeons whirring in the images before her. 

Wild pigeons—wings—what were they? They were fragments 
of a dream from which she had been wakened by the ringing 
of the phone’ on the call across the continent. She regained, for 
a moment, the refuge of the dream which had had nothing at 
all to do with Sturgis Fessenden. Richard was with her in the 
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dream—Richard Farrell and she and wild pigeons. Whirring 
wings of pigeons were about Richard and her, wings which fright- 
ened her. They were symbols, of course; you did things like 
that in dreams; your mind made up symbols for you of what 
pleased or frightened you. Richard pleased her; it frightened 
her that he flew and was forever taking chances in the air. She 
liked him for it, because it was a part of him. She loved him. 
Loved him? 

What was she thinking of? Love? As though it were at her 
own disposal! 

“Janet, I want you—we must be married—as soon as you 
can get to me.” 

No one’s—certainly no girl’s—life ever can be completely at 
her own disposal; but Janet Thayer had less right of self- 
disposal than usual. Little had there ever been in it of that 
fine, bright carelessness of youth which should have been her 
birthright. Her life, from the time she was twelve years old 
and her mother had run away with Stephen Starkweather, never 
to be heard from again, had been a succession of obligations to 
others. Especially to Sturgis Fessenden—generous, big-hearted 
Sturgis Fessenden and his wife Marguerite, who had meant 
only to give color to a life motherless and lonely. 

The first time Sturgis Fessenden’s attention had been particu- 
larly attracted to Janet was during one of those tail-end-of-the- 
winter blizzards which sometimes come down from the north 
as though determined on a final reckoning. For two days and 
nights the storm-had beaten down from the Atlantic, turning the 
old post road into an icy, wind-swept channel and piling up great 
drifts wherever it met obstruction. 

On the third morning, while struggling through the drifts in 
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front of his house, Sturgis had heard a shrill little voice shouting 
his name down the wind. A quaint little figure in a grown-up 
cloak of crimson had appeared to him out of the snow and he 
had had to rub his eyes before he could make himself believe 
that this really was Janet Thayer. 

He had tucked her under his arm and taken her into the house, 
delivering her over to his wife with a half-serious, half-humorous 
admonition that the height of a blizzard was no time for a little 
girl to be out in the world masquerading as a lady of fashion, 
and in an evening wrap too. 

The little Janet, whom he had thus come to know, was a 

droll creature with eager eyes, tumbled hair, a mere wisp of a 
body, and black-stockinged legs which rose out of shoe-tops that 
fitted none too snugly. 
_ They watched her grow into a quaint, gravely mischievous 
little person whose eyes reminded them of tree-studded clover 
fields in late summer, so filled were they with falling shadows; 
a little Janet who bravely tried to forget the loss of her mother, 
but over whom loneliness had cast a wistfulness never to be quite 
dispelled. 

With the Fessendens, Janet, never quick to give her affections, 
was finding a second home; Marguerite Fessenden, childless, 
claimed the girl whenever she could; close companionship was 
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Richard felt Janet 
shrinking before the 
clamor of camera-men, 
of reporters demand- 
ing: “Where will you 
marry him? How long 
have you loved him?” 


growing between the two when 
a second calamity came. Ed- 
ward Thayer, Janet’s father, 
shipped and sold wheat which 
already he had pledged for a 
loan of two hundred thousand 
dollars. Scandal hung over 
him, disgrace—prison, perhaps. 
Sturgis Fessenden paid it off 
for him and hushed it up; but 
Janet knew why her father 
“traded” no more and largely 
avoided other men—or was 
avoided by them. 

Sturgis stood by him; Stur- 
gis Fessenden, who always did things with broad gestures and 
who liked to dramatize his every act, refrained from dramatizing 
this friendship—wherefore Janet loved him the more. 

Loved him? As a child loves a man protecting her. She was 
seventeen then, but still a child. No idea of love of him could 
enter her head. He had a wife. 

But now he had not. Last year Marguerite had died. How 
overwhelming had been his grief, how his need to display it 
had found outlet in an ostentatious funeral and the spectacular 
scattering of her ashes over Long Island Sound—from an air- 
plane flying into the clouds at sunset! 

It came into Janet’s mind now as she lay with his voice at 
last shut away. “Hurry—hurry.” Hurry to him. He was free; 
that spectacular flight into the sunset was more than a year 
ago; honorably he could summon her; he had the right to ask 
what he would of her. Right? 

She knew that for her, not for her father, he had done what 
he had; and, beyond the gift of money, for her he had kept 
it secret. 

Janet arose and slipping quietly downstairs, she found that 
her father had not yet left for the city. The morning’s mail 
still lay on a table in the hallway; she noticed a letter, post- 
marked San Francisco, and addressed to her father in Sturgis 
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Fessenden’s familiar handwriting. Never had she 
opened anyone else’s mail; but this moment found a 
compulsion which she could not suppress. She tore 
the envelope, discovered a check for two thousand 
dollars—and she took it in to her father, confront- 
ing him. 

Yes; he had received others recently, and regu- 
larly. Yes, since his “trouble” he—and she—had 
been often dependent upon Sturgis Fessenden. 

Janet returned, without breakfast, to her room 
wherein still seemed to drum the words: “Janet, I 
want you.” As she thought of him, her conception 
of Sturgis Fessenden when she was twelve and he 
was thirty kept getting in her way. He had seemed 
as old to her then as did her father. 

At the age of twelve, she had sat on his knee, 
wound her soft arms around his neck, kissed him 
with lips cool as morning dew. At seventeen—when 
he was thirty-five—she had responded gayly when- 
ever he caught her up by the hands and swung her 
in great circles, in a romp which always left her a 
little breathless—and thrilled. At twenty-one, she 
was a little more demure, a little more self-conscious 
toward this big man who had become a doer of 
miracles, whose word made everything straighten 
out and behave itself. 

By now, he was rugged and lean; already the years 
of exposure to wind and sun—the heritage of a civil 
engineer—had permanently darkened the fairness of 
his skin. He was well-knit and straight, attractive 
to any woman. Such, at least, he appeared to Janet, 
after Marguerite Fessenden’s death. In private, 
at that time, he wrung her heart with the boyish 
simplicity of his grief; publicly, he outraged her with 
that trait which withheld nothing from the world. 
Fundamentally he was a showman; every move he 
made, however personal, was a public exhibition. 

Yet, on one particular afternoon when—shaken by 
his obvious loneliness—she had crawled into his arms 
and reached up to stroke with soft, gentle fingers 
the muscular contour of his neck, she had been 
shaken by a change that had come about in their 
relationship. It was not merely that something in 
him had responded fiercely to her touch; she, in her- 
self, had felt a thrill which, although frightening, 
had stirred her as no other touch had ever done. 
But since then, she had met Richard Farrell, who 
was young, reckless, headstrong as Sturgis Fessenden— 
almost. No one else could be quite as headstrong as he. 

Janet had felt herself, recently, claimed by Rich- 
ard, though she had tried to refuse response to him; 
but with each refusal, he only asserted his claim 
again. It was claim of common youth, shared im- 
pulses, tastes, desires and hopes. In the arrogance 
of his youth, Richard protested that only a claim of 
obligation to Fessenden kept her from himself. Was 
it so? Did she know herself? Had her obligation— 
and gratitude to Sturgis—so clouded her that she 
confused her own heart? Wild pigeons in her dream! 

The telephone rang. Again San Francisco was 
calling. The moments it took to complete the connection gave 
her grateful opportunity to pull her thoughts together. 

Ha you made up your mind, Janie?” 

“ es.” 

“Good, Janie—I knew you would!” 

“You don’t ask,” she said (oh, he was so certain!), “what 
my decision is.” 

“But Janie, I’ve made all the arrangements. I’ve even—” 

She sensed a sudden note of fright in the otherwise sustained 
assurance of his voice; then he had regained that cool assurance 
which was so exasperating and yet so arresting. “You are to 
fly to me. You will leave tonight from Hadley Field. Jack 
Harford, one of the best pilots in the country, will bring you 
to me in less than thirty hours. You will have a full day here 
to buy the things you need, and on Thursday morning we sail 
for Japan.” 

He said it as assuredly as though arranging an hour’s canter 
on the bridle paths of Central Park. Again he had taken her 
breath away. 

“Just think of it, Janie: you'll be the first woman to fly 
across the continent in thirty hours to her wedding. You'll be 
known—” 
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She ran after him to the brink of the canon, where he stopped 
“T've taken this from the ignition. I'll throw 


In spite of the crassness of him, it thrilled her. 

“You'll be like Lindbergh! And Lindbergh was not married 
at the end.” There he had spoiled it..... Wild pigeons fluttered 
before her. 

“You're taking a long time to answer, Janie.” 

“A long time?” she cried. “You've no right to rush me into 
such a decision,” she pleaded. “If you must, I can have only 
one answer. Is that what you want?” 

Even though she was close to tears, the way he dodged the 
issue made her smile; it was so typical of him. 

“With the whole continent between us, Janet, it would be 
inconclusive for you to say no. I can’t possibly fly across the 
entire country to you and get back to San Francisco in time to 
sail. All I’m asking now is that you come to San Francisco so 
that I can talk to you. That much, at least, you owe me.” 
Then followed a flow of instructions which, in spite of her, 
claimed her admiration; already he had arranged it all, fore- 
seen everything, provided everything down to the parachute for 
her safety. “It doesn’t mean more,” he told her, “than the re- 
quirement that every steamship carry lifeboats. Nothing will 
happen; the flight will be thrilling—but safe. I have the very 
best pilot for you. You’re not afraid?” 
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It was, she realized, the idea of the chance 
of death or disaster, before she could reach him, 
which in that burst of defiance had decided her. 





“T’ll risk death to repay you,” she meant to say; 
but he had not taken it so. To him it meant 
that she was coming to marry him. 

The remainder of the day was to Janet 
only a haze of unrelated acts which formed in- 





terludes between her attempts to do one para- 
mount, impossible thing—to write Richard. She 
must write him, say something, explain— But 
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with hand raised as she cried out: “Richard, what are you doing?” 
it there, and all hell couldn't move us from here!” 


not 


Afraid to fly? She did not immediately answer. It was 
she 


because she was afraid; it was because, until this instant, 
had not thought of physical fear of the flight. Now that she 
did, she felt suddenly a sickening dread of it, entirely unlike the 
slight, excited fears which had accompanied her requests, recently, 
to Dick Farrell that he take her up with him. 

She had never flown and, naturally, had been frightened 
a bit even when she had begged to be a passenger. But Dick 
had not taken her; he had denied her, as part of a protective 
attitude toward her which hitherto had annoyed her. But at 
this moment, she appreciated it, contrasting it to Sturgis Fessen- 
den’s. What did he care, if she must fly day and night through 
any danger, if in the end she reached him—or if, never reach- 
ing him, her death dramatized him sensationally again before a 
hundred million people? 

She answered, defiantly, “I'll come to you!” And then she 
could not take it back. Would she, if she could? Payment, he 
had demanded of her—payment of all his care and kindness to 
her when she had been a child; payment of her father’s debt 
to him, when he had kept her father out of jail; payment of 
the checks which had been arriving recently and regularly for 
her father. 





she did not. The evening came; she was at the 
field in readiness for the flight. The plane, a 
great silver-gray two-seater, was run out of its 
hangar. 

Her father stood beside her, ill at ease but 
silent. Only once, in all the hours he had trotted 
at her heels,—trying to protest and be important, 
—had he expressed himself at all emphatically. 
This had happened when photographers from 
the papers and the news-films had first found 
them. 

“She is going against my will!” he had an- 
nounced. “I have no control over her.” 

That declaration, uttered three hours earlier, 
already had become a headline. Janet—and he— 
read it upon the pages brandished by the men 
who now surrounded them; other headlines blared 
her “Record Flight for Love!” and “Bride Hops 
Tonight!” 

Bride—bride of Sturgis Fessenden! They 
would have nothing else. No use to repeat to 
them that she was flying across the continent 
because, from long friendship, she owed Sturgis 
Fessenden that consideration when he could not 
come to her. They merely smiled and exploded 
more flashlights. How far had their papers gone, 
she wondered. Had one reached Richard—or 
perhaps even at this moment was coming to his 
hand? 

Over the field lay a glare—broad white beams 
of light. Her big silver-gray plane was run down 
to the corner of the field, so that the take-off 
would be in the wind. More figures crowded 
about her—a phantasmagoria of faces, figures, 
shadows in the merciless, horizontal light. The 
mechanics, who had been busy with the plane, 
making sure that-every part was fit for the long 
flight, turned toward her, pressed into the circle 
about her and inspected her curiously. To every- 
one she was a romantic figure—and this was 
Sturgis Fessenden’s doing from three thousand 
miles away. 

There seemed to be only one imperturbable 
person in the whole scene—the pilot who was 
to take her over cities and forests, plains and 
mountains and deserts. Harford—Jack Harford— 
was his name. If she might have forgotten it, 
after Sturgis’ mention of it, the papers would 
have kept her reminded. 

He approached her new for the first time, bare- 
headed but in flying-suit and goggles. How like one another 
pilots appeared! His easy yet powerful shoulders, the well- 
shaped head, the way he carried himself was like Dick Farrell— 
so very like him, indeed, that Janet suddenly went weak for a 
brief moment. 

Some one introduced him; he was shaking hands with her. 
“Harford,” the some one was saying; but to her he was Dick 
Farrell! She clung to his hand, staring at him and speaking 
blankly. She did not know what she said; some automatically 
spoken commonplace at meeting. She was dizzy and faint. To 
her, this goggled pilot seemed to be Dick. 

She turned away from him, for she must not faint. 
were putting her traveling-bags aboard the airplane. 
was waiting beside it. Flashlights exploded and flared. She 
was being lifted into the passenger’s place in the plane. Many 
hands were waving her an excited, tremendously human, “Good 
luck!” Then came the sudden roar of the engine, and figures— 
grotesque, unreal—darting away on every side. The plane 
taxied; the explosions became a blur. 

Almost miraculously, they were already away from the glare 
of the airport, flying in white moonlight. In the actual ex- 
perience, Janet forgot all fear of flying. (Continued on page 116) 
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T the edge of a grassy open space, hidden from general view 
by oak brush thickets, a lanky gray wolf lay stretched in the 
mid-spring sunshine. About her raced four fuzzy whelps in mad 
play. Recently they had been coaxed out of the den by the 
mother. At first, timid and leg-wabbly, they had shivered in 
wonderment at the immensity of the little glade when compared 
to the confines of the dark, smelly den. They were still shaky 
on their baby legs, but had amassed worlds of confidence—so long 
as Unaweep, their gray mother, was on guard. 

A game was in progress. One was forced into playing a part 
which resembled a steer running from a wolf pack. With erratic 
rush, a little dog wolf galloped in pursuit, attempting a semblance 
of hamstringing the victim. He that had played steer to the others 
of the pack lacked a relish for the game. He turned on his little 
mates. In an instant there were quick, sharp baby snarls. ‘he 
“steer” wolf bared his fangs and lunged. His nearest antagonist 
slithered away, yelping in surprise. But the little dog wolf who 
had been playing leader budged not an inch. He yapped, leaped, 
snarled, refused to retreat. For a moment there was tense quiet. 
Then the little leader moved forward in tiny instinctive imitation 
of the strut of the challenging king wolf. The other lost courage 
and, tail between legs, scuttled back toward the mother. 

Deep in her throat Unaweep growled, half in warning, half in 
approval. There was no disapproval in her eyes when she looked 
on the little dog-wolf leader. He already dominated the pack. 
They all were cowed by him. He bullied them unmercifully. 
Proud of having whelped such a wolf, Unaweep had given him 
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Murder was being com- 
mitted in the cow-pasture. 
The gray killers raced 
and howled in frenzy. 


preference in all of the food she had given her babies, had watched 
him with more tender care. Her eyes followed him in their play. 
For here was a future pack leader. 

Several times the whelps had fought furiously in the den. Such 
a general battle royal had always ended with the little dog wolf 
driving his comrades into a corner and then daring them to come 
out to a further attack. He never seemed the worse for the family 
quarrels, but during one wild free-for-all fight had bitten off the 
tail of one of his sisters in a quick, clean snap. Bobtail wolves 
are not uncommon, and usually when they are so marked have had 
their tails snapped off by a fighting litter-mate during whelphood. 

From babyhood the wolf king develops. In each litter, one 
usually is born to command. 

Unaweep, the wolf mother, now knew that her mate would never 
come to help her train these whelps. Weeks back, she had left 
him on the trail far to the south. The old leader had started off 
on a foraging expedition with their eight yearlings. Unaweep, 
knowing that a new family would soon be nuzzling her breasts, 
had then loped away to the Uncompahgre Plateau highlands. At 
the head of a little upland draw she had located an old badger 
hole. By much puffing and throwing of dirt with her front paws, 
kicking it away with her powerful rear legs, she had fashioned 
a den. 

Four whelps had been born. Before this time, the father wolf 
should have sought out the den. Unaweep had listened often for 
his sniff at the mouth of the hole. When she foraged alone she 
had sought sign of him. Some of her yearling wolves came by, 
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followed her for a few hours on the hunting trail, but then ran 
along about their own affairs. The big dog wolf was not with 
them. Nor had she found his scent at any of the wolf scent-posts. 


Unaweep could not know that the bullet of a rifle in the hands 


of one of the men of the Club Ranch, leagues southward, had 
clipped through the thread of the wolf father’s life. 

Unaweep would manage. She had a great country in which to 
rear her brood. The Uncompahgre Plateau is a bit of the old 
West, unsullied by the smoky breath of man’s mechanical ma- 
chinery giants, unmarked by vandal tourist horde. The plateau 
is just old-fashioned, typically Western cow- and sheep-range. 

Like an island this plateau stands out in the sage flats westward 
from the mainlands and headlands of the Colorado Rockies. To 
the eastward is the broad mountain valley of the foam-mottled 
Gunnison and its mysterious, twisty Black Cafion. Near Delta it 
joins the Uncompahgre River, which is born high in the jagged, 
gold-ribbed hills that encompass the little mountain town of 
Ouray. Fertile farms, old Indian hunting-grounds, border these 
streams. Beyond are old, old mountains. 

Westward from this great island of the Uncompahgre Plateau are 
sun-pelted plains billowing away to where they finally drop into 
the Grand Cafion to the southwest, rise in the blue-hazed sides 
of the La Salle Mountains to the west, or climb in sweeping 
cadence to the majesty that crowns the Wasatch range. 

On the sides of the Uncompahgre weather has gouged and pried 
at the rocks, splitting out tiny cafions, deep clefts, craggy gullies. 
Below are slopes finally fanning out into broken plains. Above 
the battlements of the plateau’s walls there is a kingdom of out- 
doors—real West. Here are parks, bordered by aspens, boggy 
places from which seep cool springs, spruce thickets, little cliffs 
where cling stunted alpine or long-leaf fir, beds of blazing wild 
flowers that rival the splendor of the vivid Colorado sunsets. . . . . 

Spring had romped along to the door of summer before Unaweep 
decided that the time had come to abandon the den altogether. 
By the first of June the whelps had been on several day or night 
excursions, hunting small rodents and gorging to grogginess on an 
early range cow killed by their mother. The time had come to 
lead them away from their babyhood home altogether. 

The whelps knew when the break came. They were eager for 
the big trail. Scampering, tumbling, nipping at each other, chewing 
ears, stumbling in puppy awkwardness, they raced after their gray 
wolf mother. 


This fine story is entirely 
authentic—is indeed the actual 
biography of a famous wolf which 
became the scourge of a Western State. 
The authors are men who know wolves. 


Darkness fell. It was a night for wolf raids. A watery 

moon hung low in the west, and upland summer was in the 

air. They traveled easily for an hour. Then as though a 

definite point in their journey had been reached, Unaweep 

trotted out to a spur ridge, clambered up on a rock, tested 

the wind, whined a little. Some sense of leadership gripped 

her and for the first time she lifted her head and bellowed forth 

that pack call, the wolf howl summoning to the hunt. It is the 

howl of the leader, the call of the king wolf, very rarely voiced 

by the females of the wolf family. She was calling her eight 

whelps of the last year. They had strayed far when the leadership 

of their father was lost. Now they must be called back. Con- 
trary to wolf law, Unaweep, a she-wolf, would lead them! 

The young whelps, startled at first, came yapping around her, 
excited by this old hunting call. 

The whelps quieted, again Unaweep howled, listened, sniffed, 
then howled again, while the cliffs echoed. A few moments passed. 
The whelps whimpered, foraged, then came scampering back. 

As though taking form from the shadows, there came into the 
little park below nine ghostly gray forms, gliding with airy tread 
through the dusky night. On they came, up the slope to the ridge, 
then trotted to within thirty feet of where Unaweep and her 
whelps huddled. 

With stately tread Unaweep stepped forward, sniffed. Low in 
her throat there was a stifled growl. Quick to recognize the scent 
of individual wolves, she knew that in that pack there were all 
of her last year’s cubs. But there was another wolf, a dog wolf, 
an alien. 

With mincing tread out came that foreign wolf. He was rangy, 
a well-formed young male, brawny, strong, a leader, a possible 
mate. 

Something within Unaweep leaped in instant rebellion. Deep- 
seated mother love for her yearlings, for the lost mate, welled up 
within her. Quick, fiery hate flamed at this dog wolf who had 
usurped her rightful mother place as leader. For had the old mate 
lived, he would have been leading these eight husky yearlings, 
training them, teaching them the wolf lore that he and Unaweep 
had gathered in years of life on the plains, in the mountains and 
on the Uncompahgre Plateau. 

This usurper strode forward like a cavalier, a dandy on parade, 
in his wolf pride sensing no antagonism from the lanky she-wolf 
that stood so rigid a few inches above him on the ridge. Then 
the low growl in the throat of the mother wolf warned him. He 
stopped. 

Quick as a flash, Unaweep dived. There would be no other 
than herself to lead her pack. 

The dog wolf stumbled, dived away, turned, snapped, threw 
himself on the fighting demon. It was unbelievable that a she- 
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wolf should attack him this way! The meeting of her white teeth 
was like the snap of a pistol. 

Up they came on their hindlegs. She reached for his neck. He 
nipped her paws. With a quick shake she threw him. She 
pounced upon him as he fell. 

Up again, in quick attack, their bodies thumped together. Pack 
leadership was in question—there was but one way to settle that. 

He sank his teeth into her flank. She snapped at his back, cut 
the skin, ripped until blood was on her fangs. They reared, paws 
thrashing against heaving chests, snarling, wrestling for a hold. 
Again the smash of the collision sent the dog wolf rolling down 
the little slope. There was a super fury in the mother wolf’s 
attack. She would lead her own! 

He got up. Unaweep stood poised for another leap. For a 
moment the dog wolf crouched, looking at her. Then some queer 
chivalry that rules among the wolf packs whipped through the dog 
wolf, She was a female, a fighting demon female, but the mother 
of pups nevertheless. He whined, offering peace, comradeship, 
perhaps matehood. The answer was a low-toned growl; there 
would be no quarter, no friendliness. 

The dog wolf edged a little farther down hill. The baby whelps 
whimpered. One of the yearlings nosed out of the pack that had 
been milling about at safe distance from the contestants, started 
to follow the dog wolf. Unaweep turned on him in a flash, snarled. 
The yearling slunk back. She had a new grip on her pack. 

A moment passed. The foreign dog wolf, still stirred by that 
wolf chivalry which recognizes the homage to the female, finally 
turned, trotted a few steps, then loped away. 

Unaweep, queen wolf, terror of the Uncompahgre Plateau, had 
attained distinctive, peculiar heights in the wolf nations. Through 
this battle she had become the rarest of all wolf killers of the West. 
She, a female wolf, had fought to secure and now would fight to 
hold, the leadership of a pack. No other wolf would train those 
youngsters. United again under their dam, these young wolves 
would receive expert training in the slashing, bloody butchery that 
is typical of gray wolf killing. 


FOR the fifth consecutive season, Charley Longman’s grade 
shorthorn with the roan spot on her shoulders had borne a 
white calf. Four white calves had preceded this one that bawled 
hungrily for its mother on the Cold Spring ranger station meadow. 
These four had not survived their first season. Wolves had 
slaughtered them. 

Charley Longman and Forest Ranger Brown were standing near 
the corrals talking. 

“There bawls that white calf again,” observed Longman. “Darn 
it, if the wolves would only take that shorthorn calf and leave 
the rest alone, I’d not kick. They just make eatin’ that roan 
cow’s calf a regular order of business and then go lunching around 
on some of the other cattle something awful. That white calf is 
doomed; it’ll be wolf meat before autumn. Got no chance in the 
world.” 

Brown grinned sympathetically. 

“Maybe the calf’s got a chance this summer, Charley,” said the 
ranger. “You know it’s along the middle of June, and we were 
told we’d have a Federal hunter in here by now. When I was down 
to the Super’s office last week he said they were about to send in 
a fellow named Sagewa. He’s just cleaned up on a bad bunch 
of wolves over in the Burns’ Hole country. Maybe that calf has 
a fightin’ chance this season.” 

“No chance, none at all,” replied Longman. “That white calf 
is a goner. But this hunter may stop other raiding.” 

Thus news of Sagewa preceded him. So when he stopped at 
Longman’s cow camp a couple of days later, he was greeted with 
hearty hospitality. 

“Heerd you-all was goin’ to come in and clean up on the wolves 
hereabouts,” drawled a lanky cow-hand, as he helped the hunter 
ease off the pack from the sweaty pack-horse. “Damned tough 
bunch of lobos around here fo’ sure. Got a job cut out for you-all.” 

Sagewa grinned in his weather-bleached beard. All wolves were 
tough customers or all were easy. They were all wolves, each 
renegade with a different personality, but all running true to gen- 
eral wolf form. 

“I'd give a nickel if you’d get that old she-wolf that is runnin’ 
with the pack down in Unaweep Cafon—the Unaweep Wolf, we 
call her. I think she is the one who gets that white calf. I’m 
just obstinate enough to want to raise that calf this year.” Charley 
Longman squinted his eyes as he watched Sagewa. 

“The Unaweep Wolf got her toes crossed over like this,” asked 
Sagewa, crossing his middle over his index finger, “left front foot?” 

Longmafi nodded. “Pick her track out of a thousand.” 


The Queen W olf 


“I know that old sister,” declared Sagewa. “Know her awful 
darned well.” He lapsed silent.. “Eight years ago,” he continued 
slowly, “eight tough years, too, I was in here as a bounty hunter, 
on my own. I trapped my darndest for that old girl. I caught 
her. Just clipped hold of her toes. Broke one of them when she 
pulled loose. It grew well, but crossed, like it is now. I caught 
her again later, but a stick wedged in the trap allowed her to pull 
out. I guess I’ve got a grudge to settle there. Besides, I’ve got 
a sort of hankerin’ to give that white calf his chance.” 

“Well, I’ve lost this shorthorn’s calf annually. Expect to again.” 

“Doggone me if I don’t offer to put up a new hat that that 
white calf lives this year,” declared Sagewa, laughing. “Any 
takers?” 

“Sure,” said Longman, smiling a little. “I’m on.” 

From that moment the calf became a symbol of the fight be- 
tween Sagewa and Unaweep, the queen wolf of the Uncompahgre. 

With pack-horse, saddle-horse, his regular trail equipment of 
tarpaulin bed and camp-cooking outfit, Sagewa established his 
base camp near the Cold Springs ranger station. From. here he 
rode northward to Unaweep Canon, and southward toward Nucla 
and the Club Ranch. 


[N the higher country south he found fresh tracks. Occasionally 

they were of a lone dog wolf. At other points the trail showed 
a pack had traveled that way. Often lone tracks would be follow- 
ing the pack, flanking it, seemingly tagging along as though the 
dog wolf were trying to make friends with this herd of wolves, 
but was denied any kinship. Always in the lead of the pack was 
that telltale cross-toed track of the female, Unaweep. 

“Real war starts tomorrow,” said Sagewa as he met Bert Wenner 
on the trail near Cold Springs. 

“What you plan to do?” asked Wenner. 

“Poison,” replied Sagewa. “‘Most of them wolves are young ‘uns. 
Oldest are not two-year-olds. -I’ve seen that in the trail sign.” 

“Believe you’re of,” protested Wenner. “No youngsters could 
do the killin’ this pack has.” 

“They’ve got a real leader, that old she-wolf, Unaweep,” replied 
the hunter. “First time I know of a female leadin’ a pack. Trainin’ 
them whelps, too. I’ve seen it in the trails and about the kills. 
Wouldn’t believe it at first, it’s so contrary to wolf law for a 
female to lead. Now I plan to poison as many young ones as I 
can before they all get wise to poison. Then I’ll have less to 
deal with.” 

“Well, more power to you!” cheered Wenner, as he touched 
his horse with the spurs. “Something needs to be done pronto.” 

The next morning Sagewa rode to Longman’s camp. At the 
hunter’s request Longman contributed an old, worn-out pack-horse 
that had been nosing around the camp, for bait. Sagewa then 
asked for the use of the spring wagon, the team, and one of the 
cow hands. 

Early next morning Sagewa and a cowboy drove away from the 
camp, leading the old spent horse. They rode for perhaps a mile 
over unused woods road. 

“Here’s first station,” said Sagewa, stopping the horses. 

A bullet ended the fading career of the poor old pack-horse. 
He was a martyr, like many of his kind, that other range animals 
might be rid of the menace of predatory animal fangs. 

After cutting the body up, Sagewa directed that all but the 
paunch be loaded into the wagon. He then cut a number of 
squares of the tender flank fat, an inch and a half square and a 
quarter inch thick. These he threw around as dummy bits, carry- 
ing no poison. With bailing wire he tied some meat back of 
the wagon, mounted, and drove on. 

This formed the bait for the next set. This was wired to a bit 
of brush so it could not be carried away. Around it were thrown 
other dummy baits. This time, in pulling away from the station, 
the ribs were allowed to drag along the ground. 

“Don’t savvy, quite,” said the cowboy, looking down at the 
chunks of horse meat. “And the little squares of fat—no poison 
in them?” 

“Well, this dragging meat leaves a line when we pull it, and a 
wolf crossing it will often follow it. Leads ’em right to the poison 
station. The baits are just to whet their appetites. Makes ’em 
think this is the cowmen’s free lunch for wolves.” 


LEVEN stations were made. Then they returned to the cow 

camp. That evening Sagewa prepared poison baits. 

The keen nose of the wolf can detect the faintest of foreign or 
man scent. Fat is quick to pick up such a scent. So Sagewa, 
following the best practice, scrubbed his hands thoroughly, then 
greased them to further insulate against leaving scent. 





It was unbelievable that a she-wolf should attack this way. 


Dexterously he cut squares of fat an inch and a half to two 
inches on a side and about a quarter of an inch thick. With deft 
skill he sliced into the side of the squares, leaving each with a 
hinge line so it would open like a book. After all were cut, 
Sagewa took out the can of poison and quickly apportioned out a 
dose for each square of fat, placing the deadly chemical in the 
fold and then sealing the edges. The wolf or coyote that might 
gulp the deadly sweet morsel would have the poison well inside 
of him before the strychnine could be tasted. 

The next morning Sagewa visited the poison sets where the 
dummy baits had been spread. At the first one there had been 
no change. The baits were gone, but there were no wolf tracks. 
Magpies swarmed in the near-by brush. 

At another there were wolf tracks. The baits were gone. 
Sagewa worked quickly, methodically. Under the edge of a dried 
cow chip he slipped a bait; another he placed under the edge of 
some grass in a little depression; another below some leaves and 
twigs. 

A dozen baits Sagewa hid thus, handling them with gloves from 
which scent had been removed. The poison pellets were supple- 
mented by new dummy baits. A wolf approaching the line would 
first encounter a harmless dummy bait or two. Then the next 
bait between him and the chunk of horse would be several squares 
carrying death. If he ate the first two harmless baits and was 
reassured by their not causing him trouble, the wolf would be 
almost certain to eat a fat square loaded with processed strychnine. 
The whole surroundings were left as though no ene had visited 
the place, except for the baits, cunningly hidden. 


Up they came on their hindlegs. She reached for his neck. 


CATILE had been on the Uncompahgre Plateau for several 


weeks. Unaweep, laboring with her youngsters, had led the 
kill, demonstrating by example the technique of hamstringing 
steers, throwing heavy, lumbering cows. 

After the kill the cubs would scatter to sleep off the drugging 
effects of the fresh meat feast. For a day the pack would be 
deployed in open glades, on sunny ridges, in cool, shadowy thickets. 
Then when evening came, and when there was just the suggestion 
of hunger, Unaweep would clamber to some high point and, lifting 
her head, would sound the hunting call: Out from the dusk the 
wolves would come like silent gray wraiths of destruction. Within 
the hour some steer, heifer or calf would be struggling in the grip 
of death while the wolf pack, gibbering and snarling, ripped and 
tore. 

Confronted with acting in the capacity of both parents, Unaweep 
had risen to the occasion. At one time she would chastise some 
cub. Again she would whine encouragingly at another which had 
made progress in his schooling. Even the youngest that had been 
whelped in the badger hole but a few weeks before were growing 
lusty, acquiring true wolf habits, becoming a part of that grisly 
army warring on the stock grazing on Uncompahgre Plateau. 

Several dog wolves had tried to join the pack. Wolflike, they 
had sought out the largest, huskiest male to battle for leadership. 
But each time the visitor received a surprise when a powerful 
rangy she-wolf drove at him with all the ferocity, all the battle 
tactics of a dominant dog-wolf leader. Awed, beaten before the 
fight started by that universal diffidence to the female, they slunk 
away, became pack followers, waiting (Continued on page 121) 
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It is after such experiences that, in revolt, she threatens 
self-destruction — she shuts Ted out of the house. 


(5 ONG home the other night I met Ted Ritter—just walking. 
After midnight! His wife had put him out of the house and 
told him that if he came back again that night, she’d kill herself. 

He didn’t think she’d kill herself, but he didn’t want to take a 
chance on it. 

I could have told him: “Go on home; she’s not the kind that 
kills herself.”” But I didn’t. She might; millions of people have 
killed themselves—and for no more apparent or more logical 
reason. 

He was so full of his domestic affairs that he had to talk about 
them. He didn’t want to; he is loyal to his wife. 

“Tt’s hard to understand,” he said. 

“What started the quarrel?” I inquired. 

He was surprised. “There wasn’t any quarrel. 
way when I came home tonight. She has these fits. 
a cheerful person.” 

“But something must have started it,” I objected. 

He was not interested. “Oh, yes,” he said. “I suppose she’d 
been out somewhere and seen something, or somebody had been 
to see her.” 

We stood outside Ritter’s apartment and looked at it. I had 
expected that it would be dark. It wasn’t; it was brightly lighted 
—and that gave us an idea. I went up the steps and rang the bell 
while Ted walked down the street and round the corner. I had 
a long, not very easy wait. Finally the door was opened by Mrs. 
Ritter. There was nothing wrong with her that I could see. The 
doorbell had told her that it wasn’t Ted; he would have used his 
key. Her blonde hair was very carefully arranged, and she was 
fully dressed except that she wore a boudoir gown and bedroom 
slippers. I could have imagined that, while I waited, she had fixed 
her hair. 

“Ted in?” I asked. “I know it’s very late; I wouldn’t have 
stopped, but I was going by and saw the lights. I knew you must 
be up.” 

She smiled—quite pleasantly. She was once, I know, an im- 
mensely pretty woman, a great beauty. She is still, when she 
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She was that 
She’s not— 
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cA Key to 
Happiness 


by William Mac Har 


Science today is making its great- 
est discoveries; it is learning even 
how it is that happiness comes to one 
and is forbidden another. Here 
a most important article, in some 
degree applicable to every family. 


Illustrated by Austin Jewell 


wants to be, charming in manner and in appearance. 
“No,” she replied, “he’s not here. He’s out taking a 
walk. ~He was restless and felt that he couldn’t sleep. 
He ought to be back any minute if you want to wait.” 

“He’s coming now,” I said, and went back down the 
steps to meet him, 

We stood upon the walk and talked, inaudibly to her. She 
waited on the doorstep, watching. We had to have some reason 
for my having asked for Ted, which he could tell her, and which 
would satisfy her. We found one—something unimportant. He 
said under his breath: “I’m certainly very much obliged.” He 
meant obliged to me, a third person,—who might have been any- 
body,—for having stepped into 
the affair and brought his wife 
back to herself. He wanted to 
say something more; but he 
boggled over it. He is a mild 
man, sweet-tempered — always 
carefully polite—no one would 
ever call him forceful. He 
wanted to defend his wife; 
because I had happened in this 
way on something which, 
by convention, is considered 
private. 

“She doesn’t mean anything 
by these things,” he managed 
finally. “She has these out- 
breaks of—of rage against her 
life, which turn on me. It’s 
just the way she is. She’s very 
unhappy.” 

Then he went up the steps, 
and they went in and closed 
the door; and I went on home, 
unhappy over them—and won- 
dering. 

There had been nothing ex- 
traordinary in all this — for 
them. For me it was, because 
that one time I had happened 
to take part in it. Something 
like that has happened in their 
lives a hundred—probably a 
thousand times; it’s always 
happening. That is,’ in fact, 
the way they live together. 
They are the most unhappy 
people that I know—make one 
another so. Any divorce court 
in the country would give 
them a decree—“on grounds of 
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Adele fell in love—ecstatically. 
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He is likely to come 
home at night and 
find her in the negli- 
geeshe wore at break- 
fast—reading novels. 


incompatibility,” whatever that may mean. But they don’t want 
it. They feel a sort of fatalism—it is better for them to be, as 
they are, unhappy together, than to be separated. 

People say, “She is the one that does it,” and that is the ex- 
planation accepted by their neighbors, their acquaintances and 
friends—of whom they have not many. Until quite recently that 
was regarded as sufficient explanation. “Her fault!” Is that suff- 
cient explanation? What makes her do it? 

Ted is a gentle, affectionate-natured man—in love with her 
immensely—always has been, always will be. Nothing which she 
could do would ever change that fact. She knows that; she ap- 
pears, in fact, to rely on it when—deliberately, it seems—she tor- 
tures him. She relies on it too, when 
she chooses to “make up.” She can be, 
one guesses, entirely charming to him 
then—loving, contrite, confesses her 
fault. But she “can’t help” doing the 
same thing again. 

Ted is not a markedly successful man 
in business. Not even the imagination 
of a woman who deeply loved him could 
call him that. He is a draftsman in 
an architect’s office; was that when she 
married him, has been that ever since. 
He will never be an architect. He will 
always earn two hun- 
dred dollars a month; 
he will never earn three 
hundred. He has no 
“drive” toward better- 
ing himself. 

Theirs is a small 
apartment near, but not 
in, a good residence 
district. The place is 
not well kept up; small rent is supposed to make 
up for numerous discomforts. The Ritters’ is 
the least well-conducted apartment in the build- 
ing. Adele Ritter takes no interest in her house- 
keeping. I am told that if you go there in the 
afternoon, you find the breakfast dishes still in 
the sink, unwashed; Adele idling in the dressing- 
gown she wore at breakfast. She seldom dresses 
up for Ted—maybe never; he is likely to come 
home at night and find her in the negligée she 
wore at breakfast—reading novels. She dresses 





She had the best 
things — because 
she was Adele. 


When Adele came to play with other children, she quarreled with them. 

























up for other people very carefully when she goes out or if she is 
expecting anyone, making the best appearance that she can with 
her inexpensive things. The unhappiness that she feels in doing 
this she takes out, when she comes home, on Ted; he can tell at 
once when she’s been out. Mostly she spends her time merely 
getting through the day; she can use a whole morning over some 
item of housework which anyone in a hurry 
would do in fifteen minutes. They have, of 
course, no servant; and they have no children. 
They have almost no friends. Adele, it is quite 
evident, does not want them—though she can 
be delightful to anyone when she pleases. 

Their loneliness troubles Ted. He is the kind 
of man who would like to save carefully out of 
his salary, pay for a suburban lot 
in hoarded installments, build a lit- 
tle house, potter about his own tiny 
vegetable garden—computing how 
much they saved in grocery bills— 
keep everything scrupulously neat, 
have people gather at his house on 
Saturday evenings, live in affection- 
ate companionship with his wife, 
have children. He would feel then 
that he had a happy life. Adele 
has no interest in that kind of liv- 
ing, and so Ted suffers. But he 
makes it plain that he feels that his 
suffering is less than hers. 

The key to their unhappiness is, 
of course, that Adele is “naturally” 
a morose, melancholy, self-torment- 
ing woman. It is clear to those who 
know them that she is “of an envi- 
ous disposition.” She cannot look 
at the things which more materially prosperous women have with- 
out suffering agony. Being with people who have more than she 
has is so painful to her that she keeps away from them. She 
cannot be satisfied with anything she has, so long as some other 
woman whom she sees has something better. The boulevard is 
visible, a half-block down the street, from her apartment win- 
dow; the sight of women passing in the better makes of automo- 
biles makes her miserable. Her brother, who is decidedly pros- 
perous, lives within easy driving distance of them; sometimes his 
wife, who is a kindly person, finds time in her busy life to come 
to see her. Adele’s manner may be flattering to her, may be de- 
liberately irritating. She may “rave” over her sister-in-law’s furs 
and the car standing before the house, or may pretend not to see 
them. Both undoubtedly are causing her keen agony, because she 
has nothing like them. When her sister- (Continued on page 157) 
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It is after such experiences that, in revolt, she threatens 
self-destruction — she shuts Ted out of the house. 


OING home the other night I met Ted Ritter—just walking. 
After midnight! His wife had put him out of the house and 
told him that if he came back again that night, she'd kill herself. 
He didn’t think she’d kill herself, but he didn’t want to take a 
chance on it. 

I could have told him: “Go on home; she’s not the kind that 
kills herself.”” But I didn’t. She might; millions of people have 
kilied themselves—and for no more apparent or more logical 
reason. 

He was so full of his domestic affairs that he had to talk about 
them. He didn’t want to; he is loyal to his wife. 

“Tt’s hard to understand,” he said. 

“What started the quarrel?” I inquired. 

He was surprised. “There wasn’t any quarrel. 
way when I came home tonight. She has these fits. 
a cheerful person.” 

“But something must have started it,” I objected. 

He was not interested. “Oh, yes,” he said. “I suppose she’d 
been out somewhere and seen something, or somebody had been 
to see her.” 

We stood outside Ritter’s apartment and looked at it. I had 
expected that it would be dark. It wasn’t; it was brightly lighted 
—and that gave us an idea. I went up the steps and rang the bell 
while Ted walked down the street and round the corner. I had 
a long, not very easy wait. Finally the door was opened by Mrs. 
Ritter. There was nothing wrong with her that I could see. The 
doorbell had told her that it wasn’t Ted; he would have used his 
key. Her blonde hair was very carefully arranged, and she was 
fully dressed except that she wore a boudoir gown and bedroom 
slippers. I could have imagined that, while I waited, she had fixed 
her hair. 

“Ted in?” I asked. “I know it’s very late; I wouldn’t have 
stopped, but I was going by and saw the lights. I knew you must 
be up.” 

She smiled—quite pleasantly. She was once, I know, an im- 
mensely -pretty woman, a great beauty. She is still, when she 
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wants to be, charming in manner and in appearance. 
“No,” she replied, “he’s not here. He’s out taking a 
walk. ~He was restless and felt that he couldn’t sleep. 
He ought to be back any minute if you want to wait.” 

“He’s coming now,” I said, and went back down the 
steps to meet him. 

We stood upon the walk and talked, inaudibly to her. She 
waited on the doorstep, watching. We had to have some reason 
for my having asked for Ted, which he could tell her, and which 
would satisfy her. We found one—something unimportant. He 
said under his breath: “I’m certainly very much obliged.” He 
meant obliged to me, a third person,—who might have been any- 

body,—for having stepped into 
the affair and brought his wife 
back to herself. He wanted to 
say something more; but he 
boggled over it. He is a mild 
man, sweet-tempered — always 
carefully polite—no one would 
ever call him forceful. He 
wanted to defend his wife; 
because I had happened in this 
way on something’ which, 
by convention, is considered 
private. 

“She doesn’t mean anything 
by these things,” he managed 
finally. “She has these out- 
breaks of—of rage against her 
life, which turn on me. It’s 
just the way she is. She’s very 
unhappy.” 

Then he went up the steps, 
and they went in and closed 
the door; and I went on home, 
unhappy over them—and won- 
dering. 

There had been nothing ex- 
traordinary in all this — for 
them. For me it was, because 
that one time I had happened 
to take part in it. Something 
like that has happened in their 
lives a hundred—probably a 
thousand times; it’s always 
happening. That is, in fact, 
the way they live together. 
They are the most unhappy 
people that I know—make one 
another so. Any divorce court 
in the country would give 
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incompatibility,’ whatever that may mean. But they don’t want 
it. They feel a sort of fatalism—it is better for them to be, as 
they are, unhappy together, than to be separated. 

People say, “She is the one that does it,” and that is the ex- 
planation accepted by their neighbors, their acquaintances and 
friends—of whom they have not many. Until quite recently that 
was regarded as sufficient explanation. “Her fault!” Is that suff- 
cient explanation? What makes her do it? 

Ted is a gentle, affectionate-natured man—in love with her 
immensely—always has been, always will be. Nothing which she 
could do would ever change that fact. She knows that; she ap- 
pears, in fact, to rely on it when—deliberately, it seems—she tor- 
tures him. She relies on it too, when 
she chooses to “make up.” She can be, 
one guesses, entirely charming to him 
then—loving, contrite, confesses her 
fault. But she “can’t help” doing the 
same thing again. 

Ted is not a markedly successful man 
in business. Not even the imagination 
of a woman who deeply loved him could 
call him that. He is a draftsman in 
an architect’s office; was that when she 
married him, has been that ever since. 
He will never be an architect. He will 
always earn two hun- 
dred dollars a month; 
he will never earn three 





hundred. He has no 
“drive” toward better- 
ing himself. 
She had the best Theirs is a small 
things — because apartment near, but not 


in, a good residence 
district. The place is 
not well kept up; small rent is supposed to make 
up for numerous discomforts. The Ritters’ is 
the least well-conducted apartment in the build- 
ing. Adele Ritter takes no interest in her house- 
keeping. I am told that if you go there in the 
afternoon, you find the breakfast dishes still in 
the sink, unwashed; Adele idling in the dressing- 
gown she wore at breakfast. She seldom dresses 
up for Ted—maybe never; he is likely to come 
home at night and find her in the negligée she 
wore at breakfast—reading novels. She dresses 


she was Adele. 


When Adele came to play with other children, she quarreled with them. 





up for other people very carefully when she goes out or if she is 
expecting anyone, making the best appearance that she can with 
her inexpensive things. The unhappiness that she feels in doing 
this she takes out, when she comes home, on Ted; he can tell at 
once when she’s been out. Mostly she spends her time merely 
getting through the day; she can use a whole morning over some 
item of housework which anyone in a hurry 
would do in fifteen minutes. They have, of 
course, no servant; and they have no children. 
They have almost no friends. Adele, it is quite 
evident, does not want them—though she can 
be delightful to anyone when she pleases. 

Their loneliness troubles Ted. He is the kind 
of man who would like to save carefully out of 
his salary, pay for a suburban lot 
in hoarded installments, build a lit- 
tle house, potter about his own tiny 
vegetable garden—computing how 
much they saved in grocery bills— 
keep everything scrupulously neat, 
have people gather at his house on 
Saturday evenings, live in affection- 
ate companionship with his wife, 
have children. He would feel then 
that he had a happy life. Adele 
has no interest in that kind of liv- 
ing, and so Ted suffers. But he 
makes it plain that he feels that his 
suffering is less than hers. 

The key to their unhappiness is, 
of course, that Adele is “naturally” 
a morose, melancholy, self-torment- 
ing woman. It is clear to those who 
know them that she-is “of an envi- 
ous disposition.” She cannot look 
at the things which more materially prosperous women have with- 
out suffering agony. Being with people who have more than she 
has is so painful to her that she keeps away from them. She 
cannot be satisfied with anything she has, so long as some other 
woman whom she sees has something better. The boulevard is 
visible, a half-block down the street, from her apartment win- 
dow; the sight of women passing in the better makes of automo- 
biles makes her miserable. Her brother, who is decidedly pros- 
perous, lives within easy driving distance of them; sometimes his 
wife, who is a kindly person, finds time in her busy life to come 
to see her. Adele’s manner may be flattering to her, may be de- 
liberately irritating. She may “rave” over her sister-in-law’s furs 
and the car standing before the house, or may pretend not to see 
them. Both undoubtedly are causing her keen agony, because she 
has nothing like them. When her sister- (Continued on page 157) 
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In Maryland, colony of the cavaliers, lives the author 


of this love story. 


The cavalier, to be sure, is having a 


bit of a time maintaining his attitude toward the girl 
of today; and that makes this love story different. 


Illustrated by 
R. F. James 


. R. HAROLD’S look- 

in’ for you, Miss 
Mary Lou,” said Sam, the 
old colored factotum of 
the Carter summer place, 
as he came out on the pier 
where Mary Lou was try- 
ing the effect of some red 
cushions in her canoe. 
“Yassum, he done looked 
all over de house an’ 
everywhere. Does you 
want to see him, honey?” 

“Boy,” said Mary Lou, 
sternly, “do I look that crazy? 
You hold him, Sam, until I get 
out of sight, or I’ll lock Daddy’s 
smoking cabinet up on you. Me 
for the upper lake, right away.” 

“Honey, you better go get 
some clothes on you,” protested 
Sam, who had been born in the 
family, as his grandfather before 
him. “Dat bathin’-suit aint no 
kind of a rig to go out in.” 

“You hold that bird back for 
ten minutes, and you gets you 
two of Daddy’s best cigars,” said 
Mary Lou, gayly; and _ she 
stepped into the canoe. 

“°Taint right,” grumbled Sam. 
“Tf ol’ Miss Lucy was livin’, 
you-all wouldn’t be strammin’ round in nothin’, and wid a haircut 
like a boy’s. You-all—” 

“Hold him back for me,” repeated Mary Lou, and grinned at 
him. 

“Tffen Miss Lucy was here you’d git de ol’ hickory stick,” an- 
swered Sam, raising his voice as the canoe gained headway. 

“Tell Cousin Harold about it,” called back Mary Lou, over her 
shoulder, pointing the bow of the canoe directly across the lake. 

Once or twice she looked back in the next half-hour. “Sam must 
be holding him,” she said aloud. A little later she looked back once 
more and said, “Damn!” and dug her paddle in viciously. “I 
might have known it.” There was a fat young man, in a flaming 
red jersey, frantically paddling a one-man canoe about five hundred 
yards behind her. 

Just ahead, the land ran out in a little point, heavily timbered. 
She swung the canoe out, then doubled sharply around the point 
and hugged the shore looking for a place to hide. A moment later 
her eyes gleamed in triumph; there was an opening and the gleam 
of water beyond. The branches of two windfalls had been lifted 
in a way to make a narrow opening. 

Mary Lou didn’t stop to examine it, but shot the canoe through. 
Once clear of the branches, she backed water and came around 
alongside. She could see now that it was made by human hands 
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u, “he can’t swim! 


Twenty feet away, the “breed's head came up—went under again. “Oh,” gasped 
He’s drowning! I—” She stood up. 


“T'll get him!” 


and was arranged so that the branches could be dropped, effectively 
hiding the opening. 

“Pretty good,” she reflected, releasing the branch that held 
it. ‘That will hold Harold for a little while.” She turned the 
canoe up the creek—only it wasn’t a creek at all. It ran back 
in the timber barely two hundred feet and wasn’t more than fifty 
feet wide. It was more like a little bayou, only this was in the 
north country. 

A big pine had fallen and was lying half submerged, within 
twenty feet of the opening. On it sat a young man, dressed in 
khaki with high-laced boots, fishing. Mary Lou saw him and 
decided, in the quick appraising glance, that, with his clean-shaven 
bronzed young face and brown eyes, he was a right nice-looking 
young man. 

He raised his head as the canoe nosed the log, and looked at 
her. Mary Louise Carter was well worth looking at, with het 
slender boyish figure in the brown bathing-suit. Her skin was 
browned almost to the same color. Her hair was golden, het 
eyes a dark gray-blue and her straight little nose was slightly 
inclined to tilt upward. Her shoulders were held as straight 
as a cadet captain’s, and her strong young arms were delicately 
rounded. 

“I don’t think it’s here,” the young man said gravely. 





“What isn’t here?” demanded Mary Lou. 

“What you’re looking for.” 

“Tm not looking for anything,” said Mary Lou rudely, “except 
a little peace and quiet, and it doesn’t seem as if I were going 
to find it here, either.” 

“You have my royal permission to proceed further on your 
quest,” said the young man, examining his hook. “Darn those 
fish—that’s the tenth worm I’ve put on! It was here up to a 
moment ago.” 

“What was? 
this creek?” 

“Peace and quiet!”—reaching for a can of worms. “I don’t 
know—it’s always been a question in my mind. Sometimes I 
—_? own it, and then I feel quite sure the Queen of Bavaria 
oes. 

“The Queen of Bavaria,” echoed Mary Lou, edging the canoe 
along so she could hold from floating off. “What has she got 
to do with it? Aren’t you afraid the squirrels will get you?” 

“Well,”—baiting his hook,—‘“that’s another question I’ve been 
more or less puzzled over. Some say one thing, and some say 
another. Personally I haven’t decided. Will you turn your head 
a minute?” 

“What for? 


And who do you think you are? Do you own 


I wont.” 


“Very well,” sighed 
the young man, “I'll have 
to give them another, I 
guess. I wanted to spit 
on the worm for luck. 
Good-by and good luck 
in your search for peace 
and quiet. As we say 
in that dear Mexico, 
adios, amigo!” 

“Well, of all things,” 
Mary Lou flared, “that’s 
the first time anyone— 
any man, I mean, ever 
told me to—I mean—” 

“Write me a letter 
about it. Either one of 
two things is going to be 
done. You're going to 
drift rapidly and silently 
away from here, or I’m 
going to stop fishing. 
Because fishing and talk 
don’t mix up in this 
man’s country.” 

“Well,” said Mary 
Lou, grimly, “you can 
stop fishing, young feller, 
me lad. That’s that. 
Secondly, you can with- 
draw that good-by stuff, 
because I’m not going; 
and that’s that. Now, 
to get back to where we 
started, what has the 
Queen of Bavaria got to 
do with this place?” 

“Lady,” said the young 
man plaintively, as he 
pulled his line up, “please 
don’t use those hars. 
tones. You remind me 
too much of a major I 
used to know when I was 
a leatherneck. He al- 
ways asked questions, 
Hard ones like yours.” 

He reached in his 
pocket for his pipe and 
tobacco, and slowly be- 
gan filling his pipe. He 
seemed to have forgotten 

~ all about Mary Lou. But 

it was only for a moment 

if he had. She calmly 

reached out her paddle 

and nudged him on the elbow. His pipe flew up in the air, and 
only by a frantic grab did he save it from the water. 

“Woman,” he said sternly, “if that pipe had gone in the water, 
there would have been a new blonde face in the angel chorus a 
minute after. That pipe’s my most cherished possession.” He 
put it back in his pocket, the one farthest away from her. “That 
pipe,” he went on accusingly, “no matter where I sleep, comes up- 
stairs in the morning and wakes me up. I had it in France, and 
I had it in Haiti, and I licked nine gobs for it one after the 
other. Here I am taking a rest for a few minutes, and along 
comes a yellow wabbler and I darn near lose it.” 

“You could have dived for it,” pointed out Mary Lou. “Hold 
it out again. I like to see you reach for it. Go on, I dare you.” 

“T refuse to be dared,” the young man said promptly. ‘For 
nine reasons—the first one being that I know blame’ well you'd do 
it. Do you intend to go away from my private fishing-grounds 
calmly and as a lady should?” 

“T don’t believe you did!”—edging the canoe forward so as 
to get nearer to him, showing plainly that she was not in the 
least impressed with his threats. 

“Don’t believe I did what?” he asked, removing his rod from 
danger. 

“Licked nine gobs. 


My brother’s in the Navy, and he always 
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said that one gob could lick four marines with one hand tied 
behind him.” 

“T don’t believe I can figure it out,” said the young man, extract- 
ing a cigarette from his khaki shirt pocket, keeping a wary eye on 


her. “If I reach for a match, no fair hitting when I’m not look- 
ing.” 

“Oh, go ahead and smoke. I didn’t mean to knock your pipe 
out of your hand and you know it.” 

“T’ll take your word for it,” said the young man politely. “My 
name is Evans, James L. Evans, to let you have it all at once. 
As you wont go away, it might be better if you told me your 
name. I can’t be calling you ‘Lady.’ ” 

“Do you mean that—” started Mary Lou hotly. 

“Cease firing,” Evans interrupted. “I’m quite sure you're a 
perfect lady.” 

“T’ll take that remark up with you later.” Then suddenly she 
smiled at him, a lovely,. coaxing little smile. “Please—if you 
really want me to go, I’ll go; but if I do, Harold will find me; 
and if he does, I’ll drown him, that’s all; and you'll be the cause 
of it. Now tell me what you couldn’t figure out. My name is 
Mary Louise Carter.” 

“They don’t call you Mary Lou very much, do they?” 

“Most people do—why?” 

“Let’s number them,” said Evans hopefully. 
can get through much quicker.” 
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“In that way we 
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“Number what?’ 

“My gosh, there’s another. 
one first or the first one last?’ 

Mary Lou stretched out in the canoe and put a cushion under 
her sleek young head. ‘Hold on to the canoe,” she commanded, 
“and tell me first what you couldn’t figure out about the gobs and 
marines.” 

“T don’t believe I can. You said one gob, according to your 
brother, could lick four marines with one hand tied behind him. 
Well, that makes eight if he had both hands free, doesn’t it? 
Check me up if I am wrong. I licked nine gobs to get my pipe, 
and one gob can lick eight marines. I don’t know—do you 
multiply eight by nine or—would you take eight from nine? If 
you do, what becomes of the one marine left? Wait a minute— 
it’s a gob left, isn’t it?” 

“Come on back to the asylum, Napoleon,” said Mary Lou. 
“The Emperor of China wants to play soldiers with you, and the 
White Queen is serving tea.” 

“Well, let’s drop that one. I never was very strong on arith- 
metic, anyway. Remember you came gallumping into my private 
lake, uninvited.” 

“Oh,” said Mary Lou, delighted, “you’ve read it too. Isn’t it—” 

“Mary Lou,” a voice called from out in the lake. “Ahoy, Mary 
Lou!” A pause and then again, much closer: “Mary Lou? Where 
are you, honey?” 


Do you want me to answer the last 


, 
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“IT think your little playmate is hunting for you,” said Evans 
politely. “Shail I call him for you?” 

“You do,” whispered Mary Lou, fiercely, “you do, if you dare! 
I hope I dropped that screen so he doesn’t see in.” 

“Mary Lou!” the shout came again, but farther away. 

“He’s by, thank heavens! I’m free of that nitwit for a little 
while, anyway.” 

“Something tells me that you and Harold aren’t getting along 
together. Don’t you love him any more?” 

“None of your business,” answered Mary Lou promptly. “How 
dare you—what are you doing?” 

“I think I can make it with one good shove,” Evans explained. 
“It may take an extra push. Why, I think I might possibly send 
you out through the screen into the lake if I could get myself 
set. Do you mind sitting more in the stern? If the bow is light, 


the canoe will go farther.” 
“Please, King, I surrender. Of 


“Don’t,” pleaded Mary Lou. 
course it’s your business. I'll be good. If you only knew Harold, 


you’d realize the awful fate you’d send me to.” 
“Very well,” said Evans with a sigh, “although I think I could 
have made it.” And he pulled the canoe broadside the log again. 
Once safe, Mary Lou’s spirits revived. “And besides, I would 
have walloped you over the head with this paddle before you could 
have pushed it.” 


“Is that nice?” Evans asked. “I thought you hollered Uncle?” 


“Put ‘em up!” snapped 
Major Hatfield. “Reach 
for the sky, all of you! 
Government business... .. 
No one will get hurt if 
they take it easy.” 


“Well, I did,” Mary 
Lou admitted reluctant- 
ly. “But you needn't 
rub it in.” 

“Another thing,’’ 
Evans went on severe- 
ly. “You said wallop. 
Let me point out to 
you that young ladies 
don’t go around using 
that kind of language.” 

“This one does,” an- 
swered Mary Lou. “It’s 
a. good old English 
word and expresses ex- 
actly what you would 
have received. Besides, 
my daddy uses it, and 
he’s— Is that your 
canoe up there?” 

“Where? Oh, up on 
the bank. No, it’s not 
mine; I haven’t any. 
Probably belongs to 
one.of Thompson’s 
timber-cruisers. One of 
his camps is about 
eight miles from here. 
I walked over from 
there this morning. A 
couple of his timber- 
gangs got paid off last 
night, and they’ve sure 
been staging a rough 
party. Personally I 
don’t care for that 
stuff, so I came over 
here looking for the 
same thing you were 
when you arrived. This 
is his timber all around 
here.” 

“Except what belongs 
to you and the Queen 
of Bavaria. Tell me 
about that.” 

“Listen, Harold is a long way off now, and I want to catch some 
fish. If I tell you—will you be a good girl and go play somewhere 
else?” 

“That’s twice you said that Let go the canoe. I think 
you're the rudest man I ever met. You can do your old fishing. 
You’re not only a darn’ leatherneck, but you’re a—a— Oh, I 
don’t know what you are.” 

“If you go, you'll never hear about the Queen and me; and on 
second thought it’s early yet, and the fish don’t bite as well.” He 
smiled. “Aw, go on, stay a little while, Mary Lou,” he coaxed. 

Mary Lou looked at him, the wrath cooling in her lovely eyes. 
Suddenly she laughed and wrinkled her pretty nose at him. 

“TI do want to hear about it,”’ she confessed. ‘You can smoke 
your pipe—go ahead; I wont touch it, honest.” 

“Tt started in Russia,” began Evans after his pipe was lit. 

“T thought you were going to tell me about you and the Queen 
of Bavaria,” interrupted Mary Lou. 

“I am. Please don’t interrupt. It breaks my line of thought.” 

“What has Russia got to do with it?” 

“If you will allow me to continue,” said Evans sternly, “you will 
find out at the proper time, Miss Carter.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Evans. May I ask you to proceed?” 

“You may.” 

There was a long pause; finally Mary Lou said impatiently: 
“Well, go on—what are you waiting for?” (Continued on page 136) 
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Miorry a Roy 


An Alabama author brings you the humor of the happiest race in the world. 


‘THINGS were looking too much like a wedding to suit Skillet- 
face Pegram—his wedding. And to the wrong woman. 

Otelia dwelt in the Tittisville sector of Birmingham, and gen- 
erally got her man. Her third having been recently and decently 
interred with full rites of two lodges, Otelia had been looking 
around—until she saw Skilletface. After that, Mr. Pegram did 
all the looking—for a place into which he might retire far and 
fast. For it was always hard for him to say no to a lady, espe- 
cially to one so large, determined, and “‘all broke’ out wid insu’ance 
money” as Otelia. 

But several matters still whispered flight and caution to him. 
Notable among them was the thought of Mattie, whose charms 
yet drew him across the miles—across two hundred and fifty of 
them, which was the distance between Birmingham and the Mem- 
phis kitchen over which she presided. Skilletface felt that Mattie 
would never understand or shut up about it if Otelia married him 
while he was so firmly engaged to her. 

Which intruded Mr. Pegram’s other trouble. He was not finan- 
cial. Love laughs at loans as well as locksmiths. Skilletface 
couldn’t float one. It took twelve dollars and sixty cents to get 
to Memphis, and he was twelve dollars short of that sum. Worse, 
he was in business for himself. When a negro works for the white 
folks in Alabama, it is tacitly understood that he has a line of 
credit, so that in circumstances like Skilletface’s something plau- 
sible but unbelieved can be cooked up and exchanged for coin of 
the realm. 

But Mr. Pegram was his own master. He owned a taxi and 
catered to the transportation needs of his fellow-citizens to, from 
and about Tittisville. Tires and license-plates might be matters 
between Skilletface and his Maker; but gas and oil were cash, 
which but deepened the mystery of how Mr. Pegram managed to 
remain in business. A second mystery was how the motor func- 
tioned at all. And a third and irritating element was the special 
city license required for conducting a taxicab business. White 
folks wanted twenty-five dollars for that. And the most Skillet- 
face had ever seen at one time was seven dollars—just before 
another darky outfigured him concerning the precise number of 
little black dots that were going to appear uppermost on a couple 
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“Dat las’ dozen biscuits 
| better'n de firs’ lot,” dis- 
coursed Mr, Frisco John- 

son. “I done taught dat 

, gal to cook right,” admitted 
her mother. 
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of African golf-balls. Hence the unreasonableness—not to say 
impossibility—of twenty-five dollars. 

So Skilletface remained at variance with the City of Birming- 
ham regarding a license to do business. And a slight shivering 
overtook him in consequence each time he passed the big South- 
side jail-house on Avenue F..... Looked like the white folks 
had. built it close to Tittisville on purpose! 

Which was the situation when he received a call. Word was 
relayed to him by two pig-tailed little girls and a “shirt-boy” that 
a _ awaited him at Sixteenth and F, “an’ gent’man say, ‘Step 
on hit!’ ” 

Skilletface called for volunteers. “Heah, you niggers! Come 
heah he’p me shove dis heah car ov’ de hill so c’n roll to de fillin’ 
station. Gent’man waitin’ on me.” 

“How much?” demanded an alert service-station employee five 
minutes later as gravity finished doing its stuff, Skilletface at the 
wheel. 

“Gimme gallon: gent’man might want go downtown.” 

“Le’s see your money.” 

Mr. Pegram produced. “Be back fo’ ‘nother gallon ’bout dinner- 
time,” he promised largely. “Needs dis heah change to rattle in 
my pocket.” 

“How about oil, then?” the filling station attendant sought the 
cash balance on hand. 

“Done weaned hit.” 

From afar the impatient fare heard his Jehu coming. For when 
Skilletface was in motion, those near by heard little else. 

“Whut you doin’, waitin’ fo’ dat thing to grow up into aut’mo- 
bile?”’ demanded his outraged customer. “I c’d walk on my ears 
backwards to whar I wuz gwine while I waitin’ on you!” 

Skilletface started in on a long warm reply and then paused 
astounded. The only thing familiar about his fare was the terri- 
tory between his eyebrows and Adam’s apple: everything else was 
brand new and crying aloud for explanation. For in the new 
clothes was an old friend, Frisco Johnson. 

Frisco ran on the railroad between Birmingham and Memphis, 
and ate regularly: but nothing about his job explained this pearl- 
gray derby, the red tie, the checked suit, and the patent-leather 
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shoes with cloth tops that finished off Frisco’s green socks. Travel 
did a lot for a boy—but not ¢his much! 

Skilletface blinked and nursed his motor. ‘“H-h-how you git 
dat way, Frisco?” he queried, pop-eyed before such splendor. 

“Cain’t ’scuss my business wid no cab-driver,” Frisco high- 
hatted him. “Drive me over on Fo’th Av’nue—I craves action.” 

“You talks like a nigger wid a’ extra nickel,” muttered Mr. 
Pegram under the safety of a great noise in a weary land, as he 
shifted gears. “I stole de dollar you borrered to git yo’ start on— 
an’ look at you now!” 

“You needn’t wait, driver,” Mr. Johnson flung at Skilletface, 
along with fifty cents—and a ten-cent tip—when the heart of the 
Fourth Avenue business district had been reached. 

“Cain’t wait down heah, wid po-lice all time wantin’ to see a 
boy’s taxi license,” grumbled Skilletface amid the clash of gears 
as he achiéved motion again. 

All the way back to Tittisville curiosity as to the swift pros- 
perity of Frisco mingled with his worries over the current taxi- 
license situation: a boy was liable to go to the poorhouse if he 
got a license, and to the jail-house if he didn’t. 

Then, arriving at his own room once more, it was impressed 
upon him anew that he was being courted by an expert. Otelia 
had sent in a mess of greens, a pan of cornbread, and a quart of 
motor oil—this last for his taxi. Skilletface ate gratefully, and 
reflected upon his peril fearfully. When a woman cooked greens 
like that, it was time for a boy with business in Memphis to go 
attend to it. Go—not send. Wild thoughts, even of setting out 
immediately by highway, invaded his consciousness as his danger 
loomed higher before him. But, “Only place fillin’ stations is thick 
‘nough fo’ dat car is right heah in de big town, wid one on ev’y 
cawner,” was the unanswerable fact that stayed him. “ ‘How 
many gallons to de mile?’ is de way has to talk “bout dat car,” 
muttered its owner as 
he put the idea away. 

Scarcely were greens 
and cornbread suit- 
ably bestowed 
when a fresh up- 
rising of dust ap- 
peared upon the 
bosom of one of 
Tittisville’s broad 
unpaved streets— 
heading straight 
away from the 
residence of an 
opulent inhabi- 
tant who had a 
telephone. 

“Mist? Pe- 
gram!” screamed 
the “shirt-boy” 
at the base of the 
moving cloud. 
“Gent’man = say 
git down to Mist’ 
Pond’s awffice 
wid de taxi! He 
wanna ride! Say, 
‘Step on hit!’” 

“Fo’ long dat 
nigger spent a 
dollar in one day 
ridin’ in taxi,” 
mumbled Skillet- 
face beneath the shriek of steel on tortured steel. “Keeps me 
workin’ fo’ de fillin’-station white gent’man all de time.” 

Reaching Fourth Avenue once more, and enduring a chill at the 
passing, unlicensed, of each crossing policeman, Skilletface drew 
up at the curb. Mercifully, Frisco was waiting, ready to ride— 
a mellowed Frisco. 

“Tittisville!” he instructed. And later, as a down-grade lessened 
the clamor of their passage: “Memphis niggers all stirred up.” 

“Huccome?” 

“Country nigger come to town dar from Miss’sippi wid all he 
cotton money. Memphis nigger takes him out an’ sell him oil 
land—right back down de hill from de big Stand’d Oil place: show 
dis country nigger de ve’y oil in de creek dar, an’ tell him all he 
got do is buy de groun’ an’ dig. Dat buyin’ nigger sho dig—firs’ 
in he pocket fo’ de hund’ed dollars he got dar, an’ den “longside de 
branch fo’ de oil. He git on fine twel de white gent’man whut own 
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cab-driver,” Frisco high-hatted him. 









de land come by... .. C’d you heah dat Miss’sippi nigger hol- 
lerin’ dis fur after dat? He sho kick up a ’miration, dey tells me.” 

“Cain’t heah nothin’ when dis car runnin’. ’Sides, I got so much 
trouble cain’t ’tend to hit all.” 

“Whut pesterin’ you, ’sides de way you look?” 

“Plenty. Aint got no taxi license, an’ white folks wants twenty- 
five dollars fo’ one dat jes’ las’ a yeah nohow. Den dey’s nigger 
widder aimin’ to marry me. Name’s Otelia. She done bought 
three tombstones now, an’ hit looks unlucky. An’ I got gal in 
Memphis. Mattie aint like hit if I ma’ies somebody else while I’s 
*ngaged to her.” 

“Dat all?” 

“Aint dat ’nough?” 

“Might be fo’ some niggers whut aint strawng in de nawth end 
dey haids. Hit wouldn’ worry me none. Wuz I in yo’ fix, all I 
says is: ‘Good-by, Bumin’ham! Hello, Memphis!’ ” 

“Aint nothin’ wrong wid yo’ ideas—only you stops too soon.” 

“Huccome too soon?” 

“Dat ‘Hello Memphis!’ cost twelve dollars an’ sixty cents: I 
got de sixty cents; how "bout you puttin’ up de twelve bones while 
you so rich?” 

A cold bankerlike film overspread Frisco’s nearest eye; a remi- 
niscent look came in the other. “Lawd he’ps dem dat he’ps 
deyse’ves,” he quoted. “Aint b’lieve none in gittin’ in de Lawd’s 
way—not twel you pays back dat ha’f dollar you borrers off me 
jes’ befo’ de waw—” 

“Which waw?” 

“De big waw—in Cuba dat time.” 

Skilletface slumped under the impossibility of doing business 
with a man that could remember far back into his childhood like 
that. Moreover, Frisco had his wars mixed: it was the one where 
all the colored boys went to France and built railroads. Anyhow, 
he wasn’t any worse off than he 
had been. Neither was he any 
better. And the core of another 
oncoming cloud of dust as he drew 
into his home 
street looked a 
lot like personal 
follow-up of the 
greens and corn- 
bread by their 
donor. 

Mr. Pegram’s 
eyes were right. 
As Fate—and 
Otelia—would 
have it, he drew 
up before his 
rooming place 
just as Mrs. 
Otelia Smith, 
formerly Jordan, 
formerly Skinner, 
née Tumbow, 
reached the same 
point. And like 
Skilletface, she 
was not alone. 

Mr. Pegram 
took one good 
look, and began 
fishing in his 
pocket for his 
collar. Frisco 
shoved him sideways and backward, and lifted the pearl-gray 
derby in the fashion most approved on Fourth Avenue, Bir- 
mingham. 

“My daughter, Miss ’Liz’beth Skinner,” murmured Otelia in her 
best Fourth Avenue manner. And a careful listener might have 
heard Frisco fall—for the daughter. 

“You young folks walk on; us older chill’en got some talk to 
make,” pursued the widow archly to Frisco. 

Skilletface put his collar back in his pocket and suffered severely 
from spiritual cramps. Somebody was making handwriting all 
over the wall for him. Otelia’s technique was perfect. Despair- 
ingly he saw Frisco making off with the only attractive thing 
about the Widow Smith. Mattie and Memphis looked remote, 
matrimony mighty near. Boy couldn’t do his worrying right 
about his taxi license with all this fixing to settle down on him. 

Then for the first time a shirt-boy did Skilletface a good turn. 
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One came now, tearing headlong from the nearest telephone, to 
announce a call for his taxi. 

“?*Scuse me—thank Gawd!” apologized Skilletface as he 
cranked; and the roar of his motor safely drowned the last two 
words of his pzan. 

His dust had scarcely settled when Frisco felt it time to return. 
In making love to a daughter, don’t overlook the mother, was 
Frisco’s policy. Meal after meal had proven the soundness of 
his program. 

“Dat sho is fine man—Mist’ Pegram,” languished Otelia as 
Frisco again drew near. 

“You said hit!” agreed Frisco heartily. ‘Tame dat boy down 
some, an’ bust a bed-slait over he haid couple of times a week, an’ 
you aint git a finer eater round de house dan Skilletface.” 

“T aint mind cookin’ if hit’s jes’ ’preciated,” murmured Otelia 
with a far-away look in her eye. 

“One thing I likes do,” continued Frisco, “is he’p folks be good 
frien’s: cain’t never tell when hit gwine bring ’em good luck dat 
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way. I speaks a good word fo’ Skilletface wid you, ’ca’se I knows 
dat boy—len’s him money reg’lar. An’ I says good word fo’ you 
wid him ’ca’se I likes you, an’ likes yo’ taste in daughters.” 

“You come on over, Mist’ Johnson! If dinner aint ready, hit 
soon gwine be.” 

“Thanky, ma’am, Mis’ Smith; sho w’d like to. I leaves Mem- 
phis in sich a sweat las’ night I aint had time good to cotch up 
on my rations since.” 

In a South Fifteenth Street barbecue-stand and pressing-club 
combined, that evening, Skilletface and Frisco met as social equals. 
Frisco was still dressed up like a clothing-store window. Skillet- 
face wondered anew at his prosperity, but had more urgent busi- 
ness astride his neck now. 

“Boy, you seen my jam?” he interrogated Frisco huskily. “‘Whut 
chance I got? An’ how sich a rock-face’ woman git sich a good- 
lookin’ chile as dat daughter, huh?” 

“Nemmine de daughter: dat my bus’ness. Fur’s her mommer 
c’ncerned, you might’s well git yo’se’f measured fo’ de halter.” 

“How ’bout he’pin’ me out?” groaned Mr. Pegram. “Way you 
looks, an’ ’Telia looks, an’ things looks, you fixin’ git me fo’ a 
daddy-in-law if you don’t.” 











Women Sure Worry a Boy 


Frisco winced. “Dat wuz a arg’ment you put up dat time,” he 
admitted. “Dat sho would be a’ ant in my sugarbowl. So I gwine 
he’p you all I kin. But dat aint mean money. De brain mo’ 
pow’ful dan de bank-roll. I fu’nishes de brain, an’ hit’s up to 
you to git de bank-roll aft’ dat. I got git out on my run ’gain in 
de mawnin’. Be back day aft’ tomorrer. If you gits ma’ied befo’ 
I comes back to he’p you, hit’s yo’ own fault.” 

“Be my feets’ fault,” muttered Skilletface. “I gwine lay low. 
Anybody wants taxi in Tittisville twel you gits back, c’n walk. 
Aint makin’ no money de gas’line gent’man aint git nohow. 
Memphis callin’ an’ my feets tryin’ to answer! You ’tend to hit, 
nigger—I stumbles!” 

A fresh thought struck Mr. Johnson amidships. “S’pose I wuz 
to see dat gal Mattie while I wuz p’rambulatin’ round Beale Street 
dar?” he propounded. 

Skilletface caught his drift and grew gray around the gills. He 
didn’t have money enough to get to Memphis, but Mattie might 
have money enough to come to Tittisville on the warpath if any 

rumors of wandering attention on his part reached her. And 


Frisco never had had any bouquets pinned on him for keeping . 


his mouth shut. The only Famous Saying of Famous Men 
that Mr. Pegram could recall as fitting Frisco 
was that one about every man having his price. 
Whatever it was, Skilletface didn’t have but fifty 
cents now, since his last visit to the filling station. 
But he pressed it on Frisco 
—successfully. 

“Safe but busted!” he 
mourned as Frisco faded to- 
ward the railroad yards with 
the alleged loan of 1898 
repaid. 

And then, on second 
thought, he wasn’t so safe— 
there was still Otelia. 
Women sure did worry a 
boy. And if it wasn’t 
women, it was the license- 
inspector. Ol’ po-lice all the 
time looking in a nigger’s 
taxicab for his license. 
Couldn’t ’tend to his busi- 
ness right for being pestered. 
Some niggers had all the 
luck and all the money—like 
Frisco: wearing swell derby 
hat and riding in taxicabs, 
and even had a -job that 
required him to go back and 
forth to Memphis. Even 
that Mississippi nigger had 
some luck—he was in Mem- 
phis when he bought that 
oil land. 

Mr. Pegram looked to- 
ward the northwestern hori- 
zon and sighed. Frisco had 
promised, for the cash con- 
sideration, to say nothing in 
Memphis that Mattie might 
misconstrue. And he had also largely and loosely promised to 
see Skilletface through his dilemma by dint of superior brain- 
power. But the real trouble lay yet ahead, and at home. 

By morning the financial and social situations had grown acute. 
“Sho wisht I had weaned dat gas tank ’stead of de crank-case,” 
moaned Skilletface as he searched his pockets. “Ol’ taxi sho do 
lap up de gas. An’ me so busted I c’d kiss a Confed’rate dollar 
Mattie cookin’ vittles in Memphis an’ me hongry 
in Bumin’>ham—” 

Gnawing hunger sent Mr. Pegram’s mind backward to Otelia’s 
greens; the greens shunted it to Otelia herself..... Maybe a 
boy could eat without committing himself... . . 

Skilletface was scarcely well on her block when Otelia’s door 
opened. The aroma that followed drew him like steel cables 
And if there wasn’t coffee in the rear of the odor of ham frying 
over a wood fire, Skilletface’s nose was deaf and dumb. 

His feet followed his appetite. Otelia met him at the door. A 
well-baited trap couldn’t have done a better job. 

“Mawnin’, Mist’ Pegram!” she greeted him. “I wuz thinkin’ 
*bout you when I wuz fixin’ to fry de ham. Come in an’ take 
de strain off yo’ ankles.” 
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By Arthur K. Akers 


“T been thinkin’ "bout you ever since dat ham hit de 
skillet,” responded her caller ravenously and recklessly. 

Back in the kitchen the oven door slammed. Skilletface, 
seated at a table beside it, was wading through a slab of 
ham like a buzz-saw through a pine log, letting the gravy 
splash where it might. Otelia brought hot biscuits and 
coffee, and widened the road to Mr. Pe- 
gram’s heart. Skilletface grew wall-eyed 
at what he felt was imminent, but couldn’t 
tear himself from the table. He had plenty 
to take his mind off his taxi license—and 
more coming. 

He finished up the ham and started in 
on the griddle-cakes. Otelia 
watched for the psychological 
moment and wondered what 
sort of veil a bride wore on the 
fourth trip. Mr. Pegram won- 
dered how to accept her food 
and decline her hand. He 
needed help, and it was far 
off. Frisco was in Memphis, 
and the big demand for him 
right now was in Birmingham. 
Skilletface was in Birmingham, 
and never needed to be in 
Memphis worse in his life. 
Mattie was fixing to lose a good 
husband without even knowing 
about it until too late to do 
anything about it... .. 

Fifteen minutes later Skillet- 
face staggered out Otelia’s 
front door, filled with ham and 
anguish. He had agreed to a 
church wedding, to Frisco as best man, 
and to two other things which he could 
not now recall. And Memphis two hun- 
dred and fifty miles away! 

Bad luck was fixing to cloud up and 
rain all over a boy. Running wasn’t lia- 
ble to be fast enough. Airplanes and automobiles looked good to 
the wretched Mr. Pegram. Which reminded him of his own taxi. 
For the first time in its history, it was about to do him some good. 

In no time he was rolling east in it on the Avenue F boulevard 
in a cloud of smoke and small parts. Old car was all the time 
shedding something. Behind him, and hidden from him by his 
smoke-screen came more trouble—two* motorcycle officers. At 
Fifteenth Street they overtook him. 

“What you got there, nigger?” they demanded as they headed 
him for a halt at the curb. 

“Taxicab, Cap’n. On way to 
fun’ral. White lady say fotch 
her cook back snappy soon’s 
I c’n git her ’way from de 
graveyard.” 


“My daughter, Miss "Lizbeth Skinner,” murmured Otelia in her best manner. A careful listener 
might have heard Frisco fall—for the daughter. 
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“Mist” Pegram in bigger trouble’n you think,” snorted Otelia. “Dey done execute him.” 


“‘Where’s your license?” 

Skilletface looked confidently at the instrument board where 
such a document would normally be framed and on display. Then 
he successfully looked blank. 

“°Clar to goodness. Dat license must been whut fell out dar a 
piece back!” he returned in simulated astonishment. “So much 
drap off dis heah car when hit runnin’, I aint never bother less’n 
dey gits to fallin’ too thick.” 

“How ’bout taking him in?” one officer questioned the other. 

“Would, but I gotta heavy date soon’s I’m off. We'll pick him 

up tomorrow if he hasn’t a new license by then—not that 
he’s ever had an old one yet.” 
“Nigger, license that pile of scrap before night, or 
you'll be looking down Avenue F instead of riding down 
it, by tomorrow night.” 

“Yes suh, Cap’n; jes’ on my way 
down to git de license when you 
gent’men stops me. Sho wuz.” 

“Dar now!” Mr. Pegram con- 
versed with himself, as the officers 
put-putted away. “My goose done 
cook’ an’ started bu’nin’. All I got 
is bad luck an’ breakfas’. Done tied 
a weddin’ an’ de jail-house on me 
a’ready, an’ hit aint noon-time yit. 
Sho is time dat Frisco nigger git 
back heah an’ git to rallyin’ round me 
like he promise. He say he gwine 
stan’ back of me: trouble wid dat 
nigger he standin’ so fur back I cain’t 
git hold of him when gits knot tied 
in my luck dis way.” 

Skilletface let his taxi lie where 
it fell. Pedestrianism was about the 
only assurance left him of any con- 
tinuance of personal fresh air. Next 
police might not have a date. Bet- 
ter four dollars fine for over-parking 
than the jail-house for being under- 
licensed. (Continued on page 134) 
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THOMAS 
HITCHCOCK, JR. 


Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., is the 
brilliant ‘‘2” in the most spec- 
tacular and daring game in the 
world—polo. For hard hitting | 
and relentless riding, he is un- 
equaled. 

The cool calculators of polo | 
power and skill placed Mr. |) 
Hitchcock’s handicap at ten | 

goals; and at the time of the 
last International match, only 
one other player was ranked 
with him—his team-mate and 
captain, Devereux Milburn. 
Now another of the American 
“Big Four,’”” Malcolm Steven- 
son, has a handicap of ten goals. 
Mr. Hitchcock, whose picture 
appears below, is the youngest 
and was barely of age when he 
helped win the International " 
match of 1921, which brought 
the cup to this country, where 
the Meadowbrook four have 
held it ever since. . 
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ETHEL 
BARRYMORE 


Ethel Barrymore—a re- 
cent portrait of whom 
appears above—has 
been playing a very 
modern and exceedingly 
much discussed part— 
“The Constant Wife.” 
The réle is that of a wife 
of the sort that used to 
be called “the deceived 
wife,” but who in the 
present case is most 
thoroughly informed by 
all her friends and rela- 
tives. 

There was something to 
be said, apparently, for 
the good old days of de- 
ception; at least, they 
put less of a problem up 
to the wife. ‘Paris 
Bound,” another big 
Broadway success, deals 
with a similar situation. 
In that play the wife’s 
choice becomes clear, 
whereas Miss Barrymore 
leaves a delightful “‘the 
lady or the tiger” bit of 
doubt as to the ultimate 
decision of the character 
she interprets. 





EUGENE 
GLADSTONE 
O'NEILL 


Eugene Gladstone O’Neill, 
who gave us “‘ Anna Chris- 
tie,”?’ and ‘‘Emperor 
Jones,” again has made 
an innovation—‘“ Strange 
Interlude.” 

It is in nine acts and 
makes a time tax upon its 
audiences similar to “‘ Par- 
sifal’’—it begins at five in 
the afternoon and contin- 
ues, after a supper inter- 
val, through the evening. 
The characters speak as 
in ordinary drama; but 
each speech is followed 
by an “‘aside”’ in another 
tone which is a “full men- 
tal accompaniment, ”’ tell- 
ing what each actually 
feels and thinks. It marks, 
as one critic noted, an- 
other milepost on the road 
to complete expressive- 
ness. Mr. O’Neill’s pho- 
tograph appears below. 
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ALBERT 
PAYSON 
TERHUNE 


Albert Payson Terhune 
has created wide variety of 
fictional people, but he 
has portrayed one char- 
acter so superlatively that 
his Lad lives in the mind 
and affections of young 
and old everywhere in this 
land. 

Lad, to be sure, is a dog— 
and was an actual dog. 
Mr. Terhune himself de- 
clares that he merely re- 
cords and reports the real 
Lad. Well, Shakespeare 
probably said that he 
merely wrote down what 
he was sure Hamlet 
thought and did. 

We are delighted that Mr. 
Terhune—whose picture 
is reproduced below—is 
writing of Lad again. The 
first of the new stories is 
scheduled to appear in 
this magazine next month. 
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MARGUERITE 
TAYLOR 


Marguerite Taylor, daughter 
of Laurette Taylor, has made 
an auspicious start with a small 
part in “The Queen’s Hus- 
band.” 

This is an utterly delightful 
satire on royalty in general and 
perhaps more particularly upon 
a certain royal family domi- 
nated by “‘the Queen.” 
Robert Sherwood wrote it; and 
he has more of a penchant for 
the amusing than for the his- 
torically accurate—as you may 
remember in “The Road to 
Rome,” in which he took such 
engaging liberties with Hanni- 
bal and Fabius Maximus—not 
to mention the wife of Fabius. 
Miss Taylor appears in one of 
the most felicitous offerings of 
the season; and besides play- 
ing her own minor part, has 
been understudying Katherine 
Alexander, the leading woman. 
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LAURETTE 
TAYLOR 


Laurette Taylor, who 
made her first appear- 
ance on the stage as a 
child, this year has wit- 
nessed the successful dé- 
but of her daughter in a 
play “‘on Broadway.” 
(It is the mother whose 
picture is reproduced 
above; the daughter ap- 
pears at the right.) 

At the same time, Lau- 
rette Taylor has been 
continuing her own 
string of triumphs. 

Peg o’ My Heart is the 
part in which you prob- 
ably may best visualize 
her. It was one of those 
réles so popular that it 
was revived and played 
again by the star. The 
Bird of Paradise was 
another; and her inter- 
pretations of certain 
Shakespearean heroines 
likewise attracted much 
favorable comment. 
Above, she is shown in 
her part in “‘ The Furies,”’ 
which is Zoé Akins’ new 
play. 
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Margarel Galkin Banning 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams y 


The Story So Far: 
‘T BEY had met by chance in the mid- 
sized Midwestern city where Philip 
Helm had come to take a job in a paper- 
factory, and where Carol had grown to a 
beautiful young womanhood under the 
guardianship of her childless widower uncle, 
David Ranger. They fell in love, and were 
married when two humiliations—a: brusque 
tightening of the purse-strings by old David 
and a snub from the social leader, Mrs. Cloud 
—drove Carol to seek out Philip at his 
boarding-house. 

A few months of measurable happiness as 
a near-poor man’s wife; and then—David 
Ranger died, and to the surprise of every- 
one, left a considerable fortune to Carol 
with the proviso that her husband was to 
have none of it. 

Philip fought hard against accepting life 
as a rich woman’s husband; but Carol loved 
luxury too well to respect his independence. 
Finally when a promotion was given to an- 
other man with the frank statement that he 
needed the money more than Helm, Philip 
weakened and attempted to win success by 
borrowing money of Carol to buy into the 
firm. She refused—and the first real breach 
came. 

The break was widened by Carol’s im- 
perious jealousy of her friend Lily Jordan 
and of Philip’s fellow-employee Kathy Co- 
burn—either of whom, indeed, might have 
given her cause, had Philip permitted it. 

And now wealthy friends of Carol’s invited 
them on a trip to Europe. Philip explained 
that he had neither the money or the leisure. 
Carol was determined to go—insisted on . ij 
financing the trip. 7 * 

“T want this more than I’ve ever wanted ; 
anything else,” she pleaded. “I’ve begged 
you—” 

“Don’t you see,” he protested, “that it’s 
because I do love you that I’ve got to keep 
my self-respect? I can’t keep it if I go 
traipsing all over Europe on your money.” 

“Philip,” she said then, “let’s not be like 
this. I haven’t asked for such a lot. Do just this one thing 
for me, if you love me—if you even want me.” 

Philip looked down at her face against his shoulder. Never in 
his life had he wanted anyone so much. He pulled himself away. 

“I’m not your fancy boy,” he said, and the slam of the door 
echoed his ugly phrase. (The story continues in detail: ) 





"THERE are homeless deep in the night of every city, furtive, 

abandoned, prowling creatures, drifting along until the police- 
court, the rescue home, the créche, the hospitals gather them up. 
They are sorrow and evil released into darkness, and it is not un- 
natural that thcy should be there. Night covers them and deftly 
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shields them as well as it can. But there are always a few abroad who 
are even more pitiful, those who have fled their homes, and to whom 
the night is not a refuge but a shame. They walk the streets, 
those men and women, knowing that they do not belong there, 
choosing between intolerable things. Philip joined them that night. 

It was impossible, incredible, that he should stay in Carol’s 
house after he had flung into words the thing he had been denying 
to himself, insisting so long was not true, after he had hurled such 
insult at her. It could not be forgotten nor lived with. He went 
to his room and puta few clothes in a suitcase, with an ill-timed 
desperate grin at the cheap drama of it. Yet the cheap drama 
ran true to life, he thought. It was all there was to living, 
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“Who are you, that no one can speak 

the truth to you?” said Kathy. “What 

was your money worth, compared to 
what he gave you—” 

“You wanted him pretty badly, didn’t 

you?” Carol's voice was like a whip. 


perhaps. He remembered the things he would need, the papers he 
had left downstairs which must not be forgotten, and packed 
quickly and quietly, all the time conscious that across the hall 
was Carol’s door. How she looked behind it, what she was doing 
or thinking, was no longer any of his business. He did not 
pause an instant until, bag in hand, he came to that other door 
down the corridor, behind which his child lay asleep. He knew 
how she would be lying, arms tossed back, placid in tiny dreams. 
Philip did not go in. He took another deep drink of pain and 
bitterness, and went steadily on. 

It was nearly midnight, and the people in the street-car, drowsy 
and negligent, paid no attention to him. He could think of only 


one place to go, 
and that was the 
railroad station. 
Yet as he began to 
consider, he saw 
that it would be 
impossible to get 
away from the city 
tonight. In the 
first place, he had 
no money except 
some loose change, 
and it was too late 
to cash a check. 
The second con- 
sideration was his 
office. He should 
at least give them 
word of his going. 
He could leave his 
bag at the railroad 
station, and wait 
until morning 
either there or on 
the streets. 

He checked the 
bag, and after a 
few minutes chose 


the streets. Dark- 
ness and solitude 
might help him 
think this thing 
out. He must see 
the next step, 
whatever it was, 


before he took it. 
He must get it 
straight in his own 
mind. And all that 
night, up and down 
a dozen anony- 
mous streets, he 
pursued truth; and 
always it evaded 
him, changing at 
his touch into bit- 
terness or shame 
or regret or pity. 
At length he came 
to a park on the 
outskirts which 
overlooked the 
river, and sat there 
on a stiff iron 
bench and watched 
the ceaseless water 
and knew only one 
thing clearly: that he must not go back to Carol. Not this morn- 
ing, nor at all. There was no hope for them together. If this 
ugly thing had happened just when they reached out for happiness, 
it would happen again and again. It had threatened too long 
already. 

It was a clear, sharp dawn, and the park was high over the city. 
A strange city it looked at first, cut off from him as his home 
was. But gradually, as he watched, shapes became definite in the 
distance, high office-buildings, towers, squares of houses. The 
smoke of factories was already beginning to dim the distance, and 
he knew that in a few hours another day’s routine would begin. 
Responsibility settled on him again. Those men from Chicago 
were to be at the factory today. Welch couldn’t handle them alone. 

He was out of it all now. But was he? After all, no matter 
what happened at home, men went to work every day. Men be- 
came widowed, got divorced, and ‘their business went on. They 
kept their jobs and their heads. Suddenly Philip remembered 
97 
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that he was planning the sort of thing he had always done before, 
leaving a situation that galled him, shaking the dust of a place 
from his feet because memories had become too painful. Except 
in the war: he had to go on fighting there, even when he was 
nauseated and sick from the death of men he’d cared for. He 
had to go on in war, and plenty of men no doubt went on in work, 
even when their personal lives were cut into ribbons. No doubt 
many of them were behind the walls of the lodgings below. 

There were a couple of hundred dollars to his credit in the bank. 
If he took that money 
now, and left the city, 
he was a wanderer again, 
without a job, without a 
headquarters. If he 
stayed and went ahead 
with his work, he 
wouldn’t be a bum at 
least. And some day 
there might be something 
for Joan, a name at least 
that she needn’t be 
ashamed of—a little 
money from her father. 

The haggard, white 
young man on the park 
bench suddenly rose, 
straightened his cramped 
body and _ started off 
down the hill toward the 
city. He claimed his 
suitcase at the station, 
and drank a cup of coffee 
at the _ lunch-counter. 
There was no excite- 
ment in him now, nor 
even anger. That had 
slowly drained out of 
him in the night. It was 
only an hour’s work to 
make a break, but there 
were all sorts of adjust- 
ments afterward which 
had to be looked after. 
And the quicker you 
faced loneliness and got 
it by the neck, the less 
chance there was of its 
getting you, he thought. 

Standing on the sta- 
tion steps, he wondered 
where to go first, and a 
memory of the time he 
had gone from that sta- 
tion before in search of 
a home came back to 
him. It had been a nice 
little room, with the 
apple-tree and the 
clothesline outside the 
window. Those people 
might leave him alone 
there, or he could avoid 
them. He turned toward 
Holly Street just as the 
clocks struck seven. 

He had things out with 
Mrs. Coburn half an 
hour later. She excluded 
Kathy from the confer- 
ence, but it was Kathy who had seen him arrive, suitcase in hand 
and his face haggard and stern. 

“You’re a nice young man,” said Mrs. Coburn measuringly, 
“but no doubt it’s only a whim coming back here. You have a 
home of your own.” 

“You’re mistaken. 
left it.” 

“Maybe you think so now—but tomorrow you'll be made up 
again.” 

He shook his head patiently. “Nc—not tomorrow, Mrs. Co- 
burn. Not at all. It isn’t a thing that can be helped or changed. 
I’m just where I was when I started.” 


\ dino 


I haven’t. I’ve told you the facts. I’ve 


“Philip,” said Carol, “‘let’s go home!” 


Money of Her Own 


“Suppose Mrs. Helm makes a fuss—” said Mrs. Coburn frankly. 

“She wont,” said Philip, with finality. “Look here, Mrs. 
Coburn, if you don’t want me around, I’m not staying. I just 
came to you, because—well, God knows why—” 

“I guess it was the nearest to home for you, poor boy,” she said 
with sudden sympathy. 

“Maybe that was it.” 

Mrs. Coburn reflected, one rough hand rubbing the other. 

“I'd be the last person to come between husband and wife,” she 
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He stared at her. “Home, darling?” he asked 


said, “even in a small way. It’s against nature. It’s against the 
law of God.” 

“But there are times when people can’t live together. 
know that.” 

“Oh, bless you,” said Mrs. Coburn, “you needn’t tell me that. 
It came to that with me. Rich or poor, I guess it’s much the same 
thing. Only with me, there was no other way. It wasn’t safe 
for Kathy.” 

She forgot him for a minute, going back into some painful 
drama of her own, then recalled herself and was again the lodging- 
house keeper. 

“Well, what is it you want, then? A room again?” 


You 





By Margaret Culkin Banning 


“The little room, if it’s vacant,” Philip agreed, wearily. 

“The roomers will talk about you.” 

“I suppose. So will everybody else. 
in some other place.” 

“Well, then, I'll let you have the room. It’s empty. 
couldn’t have the front one now. That’s taken.” 

“No—I wouldn’t want it,” he said, paler than ever. 

She creaked up the stairs before him, opened the door and 
window and sighed. 


I'd sooner be here than 


You 


incredulously. “With you?” 

“It’s not for me to offer you advice,” she said, “but there’s 
nothing closer than a man’s wife.” 

“Please—” 

“We'll say no more about it.” 

To Kathy. Mrs. Coburn was brief. 

“I took him in. He’d been up all night. You could tell by the 
looks of him. There’ll be the great rumpus now when the people 
in the house hear about this.” 

“Well, they’ll be on his side. You can bet on that.” 

“Sides?” queried Mrs. Coburn. “There’s no. such thing be- 
tween man and wife.” She looked keenly at her daughter. “It’s 
not going to disturb you to have Philip Helm here?” 


“With you,” said Carol; “I don't care where we go!” 
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That was as near as they had ever come to confidence. Kathy 
looked at her mother. 

“No—it wont disturb me. I’m glad he came back.” 

“You remember he’s married and always will be while his wife 
lives.” 

“I know. I know he’s crazy about her, too. Crazy about her! 
But he can’t live with her. And I don’t blame him.” 

“Well, that’s their business.” 

So it may have been, but many people made it their own. 
There was a little respite 
before the news filtered 
out. That first day was 
for Philip one of those 
mentally brilliant days 
which sometimes suc- 
ceed exhaustion. He 
met the advertisers from 
Chicago, kept his mind 
on the thing in hand, put 
over more than his firm 
had hoped. Late in the 
afternoon he found a 
memorandum to call Mr. 
Lasalle, and that suave 
gentleman asked for a 
half hour of Philip’s 
time, quite at his con- 
venience. 

This was started now, 
and there wasn’t any go- 
ing back, Philip kept 
reminding himself as he 
went into the lawyer’s 
office at five-thirty. He 
was so intense, so fear- 
ful that Carol might be 

. waiting to confront him, 
that the friendly ease of 
the lawyer came like a 
shock. Carol was not 
there. 

“Well,” said Philip, “I 
suppose you know what 
I’m here for.” 

“Possibly,” said La- 
salle. “I have had a talk, 
a long talk, with Mrs. 
Helm. I am, very frank- 
ly, distressed.” 

“There’s no use beat- 
ing about the bush at 
all,” said Philip. “I'll 
take all the blame in the 
world and do anything 
in the world to make it 
easy for her.” 

“How about going 
back?” queried the law- 
yer so softly that it 
sounded like the very 
note of temptation. 

“No. Not that. That’s 
out of the question.” 

“At present, perhaps.” 

“Tt’s got to be a clean 
break, Lasalle.” 

“T see. No reconcilia- 
tion can be considered?” 

“T don’t think you un- 
derstand,” said Philip curtly. “It isn’t that I don’t love my wife. 
Or that I’m angry. This isn’t a matter of a quarrel over a 
triviality. But the situation in which we are placed is intolerable. 
We've tried living with it, and we can’t. That’s what it gets 
down to.” 

“You refer; I suppose, to the disposition of Carol’s fortune.” 

“There’s no use going into detail,” answered Philip. “It’s, as 
plain as the nose on your face.” 

“Quite,” said the lawyer. “I felt so when Mr. Ranger made 
the will.” 

“Felt what?” 


“That the situation would be—well—difficult. Carol was of 
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course bound to marry a man who would be willing to live on 
such bounty as she might afford, or one who would not. In either 
case the results were almost inevitably unfortunate. Wills are 
curious documents. They are almost always the most stubborn and 
opinionated expression of a man’s nature.” 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t want Carol’s money!” 

“T was under no illusions as to that.” 

“All I know is that we can’t go on. 
wants to make is all right with me.” 

“Well, Philip, I’ve talked with her,” said the older man kindly. 
“T’'ll be entirely frank with you. She is hurt, pained—suffering, 
one might say. Possibly a trifle antagonistic. Like you, she feels 
that an intolerable situation, one not entirely of her making, has 
arisen. She is not confident of mending it. She wishes to change 
the scene for a while and shake off painful associations. This 
morning she suggested that she expected to go to Europe shortly. 
Of course the Paris divorce-court—” 

“Ts fashionable,” Philip finished, “and she’s going to get her 
trip in, I see. It’s all right with me. I’m out of the picture. 
Any foreign port where she can pick up a divorce suits me. Only 
—lI’ve got to see Joan once in a while.”’ 

The lawyer looked at his ravaged face. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “don’t misjudge your wife. She would 
be the last person to stand in the way of any arrangement that 
you might make to see your child. She wants to keep the child 
with her now, of course.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Tt seems fitting.” 


Any arrangement Carol 


S° they were going to Europe, putting an ocean between him 
and his wife and child. Last night at this time he had been 
going home to them, going home with Carol—just about now. No 
turning back now, his mind reminded him, as if afraid of what 
some impulse or emotion might advise. The past was over—sunk. 

“T asked you to come to see me tonight,” Mr. Lasalle was say- 
ing, “because Carol insisted on it. Personally I always feel that 
after a lapse of time,—in cooler blood, shall we say,—it is easier 
to adjust these things. But Carol wanted me to see you at once. 
It is not exaggeration to say she feels that your point of view has 
been rigid, difficult for her, possibly more than a little stubborn.” 

“She made that quite clear.” 

“Of course,” the lawyer went on, “I would like to believe 
that this is only a period of adjustment in which pride perhaps 
has played too large a part and that with the passage of time, with 
the smoothing of circumstances—” 

Philip grinned, not with amusement. 

“You can’t smooth some circumstances without a lot of money.” 

“But you’re doing well, aren’t you, Philip?” 

“Oh, I get a raise in the natural course of things, now and then, 
such as it is.” 

“Slow, is it?” 

“Tt’s got to be slow. 
borrow money from her?” 

“No,” said the lawyer, who would have lied in any case, but 
was gratified at the technicality of truth, “no, she did not.” 

“Well, I did. But I didn’t get by with it. Didn’t make the 
touch.” 

“The terms of her legacy—the condition—” 

“Sure. She can buy whisky for me, all right, or tickets to 
Europe—I can sponge, but not borrow! Great old boy, Ranger 
was. Great planner.” 

The lawyer watched his defiance with carefully restrained 
sympathy. 

“Ts it relevant to tell me why you wanted to borrow of your 
wife? Anything that clears the situation for me is helpful. 
Though I don’t want to be offensive.” 

“No reason why you shouldn’t know. I wanted to buy a little 
stock in my own firm.” 

“T see.” 

“And you can’t buy that with air:” 

“There is no—property adjustment? 
ings?” questioned the lawyer. 

“T brought my tooth-paste with me. That’s all I own. There 
are just two things. I want to see Joan—not now—but once in 
a while later on—and I’m going to stay on the job here unless 
I’m fired. But Carol wont be troubled with me.” 

“Will you leave me your address? There may be things of 
which I would like to keep you informed.” 

“You can always reach me at Crampton’s.” 

“To be sure,” agreed Lasalle, “at Crampton’s.” 

That was not what he had wanted to find out. 


Unless—did Carol tell you I tried to 


Your personal belong- 


He was curious 


Money of Her Own 


as to what sort of refuge this boy had sought. But Philip was 
not telling that. 

“Well—good night,” he said. 
said.” 

The lawyer rose, and came around the table, holding out a 
friendly hand. 

“Your wife is my client. I am personally deeply attached to 
her. I cannot at this time discuss either the merits of her posi- 
tion or yours. But I wish you success, Philip. I wish you a 
great deal of good.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Philip almost wished people wouldn’t be decent like the old 
lawyer. It would be so much easier to fight than to accept sym- 
pathy. Some one to knock down was what he wanted. He 
jammed on his hat as he left the office and found his way to the 
street. There was still that problem of where to go next and 
every clock reminded him of a habit torn loose, of a memory that 
it was better to leave alone 

“Hello,” said some one. 

“Hello, Benson. How are you?” 

If he were as he looked, Knute Benson was both well and pros- 
perous. He had found a good tailor and learned about good 
shoes. But clothes had not subordinated him. He still looked 
different from the city-bred. 

“You’re late going home tonight.” 

“I’m not going home,” answered Philip. 

“Are you joining some one or having dinner alone?” 

“Alone. Unless you join me.” 

“Thanks,” said Benson, “I’d be glad to. 

“T don’t care. The Marquette Grill?” 

That was where they found themselves an hour later. It was 
a smoky place. Women did not like it, for it was nearly always 
heavy with the odor of chops and steaks and cigars. Philip was 
feeling his strength come back, not the light-headed nervous energy 
which had carried him through the day, but courage and resistance. 

“This is a better meal than we had that morning together,” re- 
marked Benson at length. 

“That one tasted pretty good to me. 
you were.” 

“T guess you were. I thought of that the other day and re- 
membered one thing I had said to you.” 

“You were pretty sour on the world all right.” 

Benson bent his cigar to meet the lighted match which a waiter. 
held outstretched. 

“Yes. Sour. And wrong about a lot of things.” 

“T don’t remember that.” 

“Do you remember,” asked the other contemplatively, “how I 
said that all women wanted was money?” 

“Yep. You knew it before I did.” 

“‘Well, I guessed wrong.” 

“Don’t let anybody kid you,” said Philip; “that’s the world’s 
greatest truth! And you can’t blame women for putting money 
first either. It clears the way for them.” 

“T know a girl who doesn’t put it first,” answered Benson in 
that same quiet way, “and who wont.” 


“TI guess that’s all there is to be 


Where do you go?” 


I was hungrier than 


He had forgotten that 
complication. Carol had swept everything aside in his mind. 
It had been a world for him and her only. 

“Well, you’re lucky,” he said. 

“No.” 

“You can’t have it coming and going, Benson. 
awfully pretty break.” 

“Yes—I suppose so.” 

They meditated on the breaks they had had and said no more 
about them. But somehow they managed to be companionable 
without much conversation or confidence. 

“Crampton’s is having a good year,” said Benson at length, 
coming back from reverie and picking up the nearest subject. 

“T guess so.” 

“They're making money.” 

“That doesn’t boost my salary.” 

“You ought to have some stock,” said Benson. 

“T guess there isn’t any for sale right now,” said Philip, “from 
what I hear. Anyway I haven’t any money to buy it.” 

Benson looked at him curiously and Philip guessed that he 
like all the rest knew about Carol’s money, which was on no con- 
dition to become her husband’s. 

“But I’m going to get some of that stock one of these days,” 
he said grimly. 

“Other things might pay even better.” 


PHILIP remembered. Kathy, of course. 


You’ve had an 
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with the tomato’s 
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Just the golden goodness of the 
full-ripe tomato! Everything else 
is discarded by Campbell's. The 
pure tonic juices, the luscious 
tomato meat in a rich puree, with 
fresh country butter adding its food 
and its flavor, and with that 
delicate seasoning for which 
Campbell’s chefs are so famous. 
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The new Ford has been built to endure 


Tue remarkable performance of the 
new Ford is the direct result of the 
quality that has been built into every 
part. 

It has beauty of line and color be- 
cause beauty of line and color has 
come to be considered a necessity in 
a motor car today. 

Yet even more important than this 
outside beauty is the strength, effi- 
ciency and beauty of those parts which 
are on the inside—those vital mechan- 
ical parts which are the very heart of 
value and performance. It is well to 
look to this mechanical beauty when 
you buy an automobile. 

An example of the quality that is 








- 


standard selective gear shift transmission. 


The new Ford is a great car to drive in traffic because of 
its quick acceleration, easy steering, short turning radius, 
and the safety of its four-wheel brakes. Gears shift easily 
and silently because of the multiple dry-disc clutch and 


built into the new Ford is the 


‘use of steel forgings instead of 


malleable castings and steel 
stampings. They are used 
throughout the chassis, ex- 
cept, of course, for the engine castings. 


Detroit, 


More steel forgings, in fact, are 
used in the new Ford than in almost 
any other car regardless of price. 

Added strength, quiet and reliabil- 
ity also come from the number of elec- 
tric weldings used in the new Ford. 
By the use of these weldings, one- 
piece parts of great strength replace 
those formerly made up of several 
parts which were bolted, riveted or 
soldered together. 


4 Some of the other features which 


show the strength and quality that 
have been built into the new Ford 
car are the steel bodies; the alumi- 
num alloy pistons; the carbon 
chrome nickel alloy valves; the 
statically and dynamically balanced 
crankshaft which is built to with- 
stand a twisting stress up to 60,000- 
inch pounds; the multiple dry-disc 
clutch and the standard selective 
gear shift transmission; the low 
center of gravity and minimum 
unsprung weight which combine 
with the Houdaille hydraulic 
shock absorbers and the new trans- 
verse springs to make the new Ford 
such an easy-riding car; the Triplex 
shatter-proof glass windshield; the 
new steering gear which prevents 
road shocks from being transmitted 
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to the hands of the driver and 
is unusually strong because 
the column and the housing 
of the steering gear mechan- 
ism are welded into a single 
all-steel unit; the mechanical four- 
wheel brakes; the seamless, all-steel 
torque tube; the new one-picce, 


Mich. 


" welded, steel-spoke wheels; the three- 


quarter floating rear axle; and the 
all-steel rear axle housing. 

There are definite reasons, there- 
fore, why the new Ford is more than 
a new automobile—more than just 
a new model. It is the advanced ex- 
pression of a wholly new idea in 
modern, economical transportation. 

The Roadster sells for $385; the 
Phaeton for $395; the Coupe for $495; 
the Tudor Sedan for $495; and the 
Sport Coupe, with wide, substantial 
rumble seat, for $550. (All prices are 
F. O. B. Detroit.) 





Shown below is the instrument panel on the new Ford. 

It is made of steel, beautifully finished in satin nickel. 

Instruments are in convenient clover leaf cluster, 
illuminated by light in center. 
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“T’d like to own a little n my own con- 
cern.” 

“You’re useful to the firm. They think 
well of you.” 

“T like my work,” said Philip shortly. 

The older man sank into reflection again, 
his cigar smoke misting around him. 

“Would you like to buy some of my 
stock?” he asked at length. 

“Are you selling it?” 

“I might—some of it.” 

Philip thought of the hundred odd dollars 
in the bank. 

“Too bad—I haven’t any money. Good 
of you.” 

“Well, let me lend you the money.” 

It was a slow proposition, like a well- 
considered offer. 

“What would you do that for?” asked 
Philip, astonished. 

“There’s no reason why I shouldn't.” 

“No. Nor why you should. Do you 
mean it?” 

Benson nodded. 

“T haven’t any security. Nothing but a 
plain note, without any backing,” Philip said 
slowly. 

“That will do.” 

“Of course,” said Philip, “it means every- 
thing to me. It sets me on my feet.” He 
hesitated. “I suppose you understand I’ve 
no resources, either real or intangible. I 
have only a salary.” 

“That stock’s earning money.” 

“I know. And I can earn more too. I 
had a proposition the other day to do some 
side-line work for Foster’s Agency. It’s just 
a feeler, but I’m going to try some stuff for 
them.” 

“Will you have time?” 

“T can manage. From now on,” answered 
Philip with unmistakable meaning, “all my 
time when I’m out of the office is my own. 
I shall have a great deal of free time.” 

Benson shifted his cigar. He had under- 
stood. 

“Well, we'll fix that up, about the stock 
and the loan,” was his only answer. 

It was after he had left Benson that the 
glow of that chance turned to bitterness in 
Philip’s mind. Why couldn’t it have come 
yesterday? Or would it have helped? Prob- 
ably not. 

He walked on swiftly, and suddenly real- 
ized that he was going toward the Cliff Road 
street-car. He turned. He belonged now on 
Holly Street. That was home. 


Chapter Fifteen 


HE letter, amazingly, was from Harriet. 

Philip knew that the writing was fa- 
miliar but the postmark and the foreign hotel 
crest meant nothing to him. 

It was running narrative, full of the im- 
plications which Harriet could insert so 
cleverly that her intention could hardly be 
proved. “When I saw this adorable child 
with her nurse one day and heard the name 
I was curious; then I met your wife and 
found it was actually your child. Your wife 
is charming and has been asked everywhere 
by people who count. I can’t imagine why 
you were so secretive about your marriage 
when you knew how delighted I would have 
been.” Then more frankly, more definitely: 
“Of course Paris is crowded with pretty 
Americans whose husbands never show up 
and so I thought nothing of it at first. She’s 
enchanting, Philip, and obviously has plenty 
of money of her own. She says you are 
doing very well but I felt a certain strain 
in the situation somewhere. One gets to rec- 
ognize these things. I certainly hope you 
aren’t going to be foolish enough to let a 
girl like that go—it’s none of my business 
but I’ve always been so devoted to you and 
she’s so rare. She has taste, as most of 
these overheated American brats haven't. 
Since she’s sailing for home, I thought I'd 


get my word in. Send me a line once in a 
while.” 

That was Harriet. She was almost visual 
to Philip as he read. Beautiful, as she would 
be until the day of her death, no matter how 
endless the labor it involved; ruthless, using 
life and people for her personal satisfaction, 
her advantage, her aggrandizement. Now 
that she’d seen Carol and become aware of 
Carol’s money, she couldn’t bear not to keep 
a finger on that too. Philip had become an 
asset again after having been written off as 
a dead loss and an irritating one. 

He tore the letter across and dropped it in 
the wastebasket. That was the place for it. 

“The Board of Directors meets at ten- 
thirty instead of three, Mr. Helm,” said his 
stenographer, coming in. 


HILIP now had the office that used to 

belong to Welch, but it had been en- 
larged to include another window and refur- 
nished. Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock in his name had made the difference. 
It had made the unexpected place on the 
board of directors for him too, at the insist- 
ence of Knute Benson, so he had been told, 
for Benson had insisted that a man inside the 
organization should be asked to fill the place 
left vacant by T. K. Mills’ death, and pro- 
posed Philip’s name. In spite of the small- 
ness of his holdings in the great corporation 
he was getting a wedge in, becoming recog- 
nized as one of the active men who would 
one day be in control. That he was tech- 
nically Welch’s subordinate did not seem to 
matter to anyone. 

“T'll go right over,” he answered now, and 
as the girl left the room, he leaned over and 
pulled the torn sheets out of the wastebasket. 
What was that Harriet had written about 
Carol? Beautiful—had taste—sailing for 
home—the lovely child. He looked at the 
picture of Joan on his desk He flung 
the mangled letter into the basket again and 
went over to the board meeting. Kathy 
Coburn, taking some papers in for Mr. Mc- 
Laren, met him at the door. 

“Good morning.” 

“Good morning.” 

That was all they said. But they smiled 
at each other and were friends. He had 
asked her about the suit he was wearing 
before he had it made, shown her the ma- 
terial. There were pleasant little bonds be- 
tween them like the choice of the suit, like 
the glass of milk which he could always find 
in the shabby Coburn icebox and for which 
he insisted on paying an extra five dollars 
a month. What Kathy might know of those 
first months after his return to her mother’s 
house, what she guessed of sleepless nights 
and days of surging bitterness when his iace 
seemed to change with restlessness and un- 
certainty and impulse, she never told. Per- 
haps it was Kathy who kept habit steady 
during 1 few crises. It was she who had 
suggested the portable phonograph which 
Philip bought and kept in his room and that 
sometimes, with its uncanny gift of melody, 
relaxed him in spite of himself. It might 
also have been Kathy who was responsible 
for the fact that he found the rooming-house 
a refuge from prying eyes and questions. 
Nobody, not even the fat saleswoman, asked 
him anything about himself. Gradually the 
habit of his presence dulled the first gossip. 

In the room where Philip lived there was 
a new bedspread, a gold-colored, crinkly one 
with a thread of artificial silk running 
through it, and an armchair with a cretonne 
slip cover. At Carol’s house on Cliff Road 
the shutters were closed and a caretaker put- 
tered lazily about the gardens. As for Carol 
herself, her plans and movements were as 
obscure as Philip’s were obvious. Those who 
had seen her abroad were admiring or jealous 
of the coterie of gay and smart people with 
which she had allied herself. Some said she 
had grown tired of supporting Philip; some 
said that the marriage was bound to break 
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up under the circumstances; others, that she 
had found Philip having an affair with an- 
other woman; many, that Philip had been 


Kathy went back to her desk and to 
work. She worked fast and competently, 
with such absorption that she did not even 
hear Benson come in until his shadow was 
across her desk. Then she looked up. 

“They’re all at the directors’ meeting.” 

“Yes. I’m going in at once.” She could 
feel him looking at her with that glance 
she knew so well, that questioned whether 
she had changed her mind, whether in time 
she would. 

“TI thought you were going to come and 
look over that house I’m building,” he said. 

“IT want to. I’m crazy about new houses.” 

“Tt’s getting on fast. Let me take you 
this afternoon.” 

“T can’t get off.” 

“Tomorrow's Saturday. Maybe then.” 

“All right. But I’m no judge of houses.” 

“Neither am I. I guessed at this one. 
Shall I stop at your house for you? Or 
here ?” 

“At the house,” said Kathy. 

“T’'ll be there about four. There isn’t any 
electricity in the new house yet, so we'll have 
to catch the daylight.” 

He was smiling like a boy. 


' was bad luck for Kathy that Philip 
should also ask her out on Saturday after- 
noon. He rarely did it. Sometimes he took 
her to a movie, but that was about all, and 
often enough he included her mother on such 
parties. But this week-end he was restless. 
On Friday night he came in late and Sat- 
urday afternoon Kathy found him in the hall 
going over the last mail. There were no 
letters for him. 

“How about a bat, Kathy? Let’s go to 
a show and have dinner. And go to an- 
other show and eat some more. And take 
the skin off the town.” 

“T can’t,” said Kathy; “I have a date.” 

“That’s my bad luck.” 

Kathy wanted to say it was hers. She felt 
it. But Philip went away and she heard 
him talking to some one on the telephone, 
making an engagement for the evening. Ben- 
son appeared before long, in his big, open 
maroon-colored car, tucking rugs around her. 
Such roomers as were home all watched 
from their windows, except Philip, and even 
Mrs. Coburn looked out and admired and 
sighed at her thoughts. 

Knute Benson had built himself a house. 
Why, nobody really knew. He could have 
lived at a hotel or club with far less trouble 
and less expense. But instead he was having 
erected, high above the river, on that key 
site which had been held for an extravagant 
price, a house of his own. 

Kathy had forgotten that since it was 
Saturday there would be no workmen there. 

“Tt looks like a palace!” exclaimed Kathy. 

She went up the boards that led to the 
great oak front door, already hung and fitted 
with locks. 

“Nobody here?” 

“It’s Saturday afternoon,” Benson said, 
and he fitted his key in the lock. 

The house was strangely silent, more silent 
than a furnished house could be. Their 
footsteps echoed on the floors and the win- 
dows were bathed in sun. The great hall 
with its inlaid floor, the iron-railed stairs 
rising in a beautiful curve at the back of 
it, were all the more impressive for being 
free from human habitation. It was not 
lonely. It was as if the house were waiting. 


ROM room to room they went, the red- 
tiled kitchen, the dining-room where the 
morning sun would pour through long 
windows. Then upstairs into another hall 
from which the bedrooms opened. 
“You like it?” 
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“T think it’s beautiful,” said Kathy. “But 
so big! What will you do with it all?” 

“T don’t know. Live in it perhaps. Per- 


haps not.” 

“But why build it unless you were sure?” 

“It’s the first large amount of money I’ve 
ever spent on myself,” he told her. “Per- 
haps it was wasteful. But I wanted to build 
the house I’d like to have my wife in—and 
my children, even if I never get them. It 
was a pleasure in its way.” 

He opened a door. 

“This room I planned for my wue. I 
thought that she would have sunlight here 
whenever there was any—and I liked the 
fireplace.” 

“So do I.” 

“T thought that sometimes she might come 
to this room and look out over the hills, and 
feel perhaps, even if she did not have every- 
thing, that she had enough to be content.” 


E paused, his grave, slow voice lapsing 

into thought ; for a moment Kathy could 
almost see herself in that gracious room, the 
flames leaping in the fireplace, and her heart 
at peace. 

“That’s why I asked you to come out here, 
Kathy. I wanted you to feel it with me. 
I can’t promise you everything, but I can 
give you all I have. I don’t like to have 
you working in that office. I want you here 
in your blue dresses in the house I built for 
you.” 

They were amazingly alone. It was like 
beginning life itself in this unfinished house. 
The sun had sunk behind the hills and the 
rooms were quickly dusk. Kathy could feel 


Benson close to her, trembling, tense, fight- - 


ing for restraint. He had her hand against 
his hot, eager lips, his head bent to hers. 
It would be like this all the time, she 
thought, and she didn’t care at all. She 
wondered if she ever could. 

“Will you marry me, Kathy?” he begged 
unsteadily. 

“I don’t know. I’m afraid not.” 

“Is it because of Philip Helm?” 

“Why should it be?” 

“I’ve seen you look at him, with the 
glance I wanted. But you’d forget about 
him if you didn’t see him all the time. I'll 
take you away. We don’t have to live 
here.” 

“Come,” said Kathy, “it’s getting dark. 
We must go.” 

“Tf I kept you here would you marry 
me?” 
Kathy looked at him without a quiver. 

“You wouldn’t keep me here,” she an- 
swered; “not a woman you've asked to be 
your wife.” 

But the droop of his shoulders hurt her. 

“Tt isn’t my wishing that’s made it this 
way. I have it even harder than you,” she 
reminded him. 

“That’s what I can’t bear,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t care if you were happy. There’s 
nothing I can do for you.” 

“If there ever is, I’ll come to you.” 

They were standing in the doorway. 

“It’s a useless house now,” he said, “use- 
less.” 

“No, it’s beautiful. Go ahead and build 
it. Live in it.” She lifted her young arms 
and pulled his head down against her cool 
cheek. “This is your housewarming.” 

He felt that single swift, pitying kiss, and 


She had him take her home. There was 
no use in prolonging a difficult hour. And 
she hoped unadmittedly that Philip might be 
back at the rooming-house. One half-hour’s 
nonsense with him tempted her more than 
twenty hotel dinners with Benson. Knute 
Benson made her feel responsible, grateful, 
pitying—but Philip set her blood dancing. 

He was not there. His room was dark. 


The evening was pleasant and most of the 
roomers Had scattered in search of diversion. 





Even Mrs. Coburn decided to walk down to 
the public market. 

“You'll be here, Kathy?” 

“Tl be here.” 

That was how Kathy met Carol Helm once 
again, much in the same way that she had 
met her for the first time. The doorbell 
rang at nine o’clock; and Kathy, picking up 
her purse in case it was the boy collecting 
for the newspaper, went downstairs to answer 
it. In the dim hall light she could not be 
sure at first who it was. It was too unex- 
pected, too unbelievable. 

“Good evening,” said Carol. 
Mr. Helm is here?” 

Her voice put Kathy instantly at a dis- 
advantage. It was controlled, easy, and fine 
shades of social distinction tempered its cor- 
diality. 

“No. He’s not.” 

“He’s stopping with you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then I believe I'll wait for him.” 

“T have no idea when he will be in,” said 
Kathy, blocking the door. 

There was an instant’s pause. 

“I don’t mind waiting,” answered Carol, 
and weariness seemed to sound in her voice 
now, as if she had come a long way to arrive 
at this destination. “I want to see him to- 
night.” 

Kathy stood aside and Carol came in. She 
was, as Kathy saw instantly, lovelier than 
ever. It was not just clothes, though Kathy 
saw them jealously in all their perfection of 
wearing as well as taste and knew that never 
in the world could she herself gain that kind 
of distinction. It was Carol’s face, pale, ex- 
quisite, with a curious apprehension in the 
eyes, that frightened Kathy. When Philip 
saw her looking like that—if he saw her— 

“I wonder,” asked Carol, “if I can go to 
his room and wait for him there.” 


“T wonder if 


ATHY did not even answer. She gave 

Carol one bitter glance and led the way, 
up the stairs and down the hall into that 
little back room, where the imitation silk 
spread was gleaming flagrantly on the bed, 
the phonograph stood on a table by the Wwin- 
dow, and the familiar military brushes lay on 
the bureau. As they opened the door the 
room was heavy with the scent of apple- 
blossoms. Kathy remembered how Philip 
had put his head into the kitchen the other 
day and told her mother that she ought to 
raise his rent on account of that tree. He 
had been so gay, so like a pleased boy. 

“How sweet!” Carol exclaimed. 

Suddenly Kathy shut the door, closing the 
two of them into the tiny room. 

“Why did you come here?” she asked im- 
petuously. 

Carol’s barrier went up but it was useless 
against Kathy now, who could have beaten 
down any barricade of reserve or good taste, 
who wanted to beat them down. 

“I’m sorry, but it’s 2 personal matter,” 
Carol said. 

“Ves. And so it was before when you 
came here that first night. I know what 
you’re going to say, that I’ve no business 
talking to you like this. I know it. Ill 
grant you that and go right on saying what 
I’ve got to say, what somebody ought to tell 
you. What right have you to come back here 
now just as he’s getting on his feet, just as 
he’s forgetting what he’s been through? It’s 
cruel, it’s unjust, it’s unfair—who are you 
anyway, that nobody can speak the truth to 
you?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” answered 
Carol levelly. “I’ve come here to see my 
husband.” 

“Yes. You came here before to get your 
husband.” 

“You can’t talk to me like this!” 

“But I can,” said Kathy, her own voice 
less excited now. “I can and I will. I’ve 
seen what you’ve done all along. He came 
here first to us, off the streets, looking 
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for a home. I don’t care who he was or 
what he was—he was a homeless man when 
he came here. He got a job and a place and 
he was happy until you came that night and 
married him and began to eat the heart out 
of him. I blame myself. I should have 
stopped it that night, honor or not!” 

“Stopped it—stopped my marriage! 
insolent—” 

“Now you're breaking through to my level. 
Yes, maybe I could have stopped it. You 
see, I knew about your uncle’s will before 
you did. I knew all along. I typed the will. 
It was an office secret, of course. I couldn’t 
talk and I didn’t. I knew what Phil Helm 
was in for if he married you. But I didn’t 
tell him. I didn’t think you were as bad as 
you were. I thought your uncle might live 
for years and years and that you’d be a real 
wife, helping your husband, standing by him. 
You think I didn’t see—that everyone in this 
house didn’t see how he tried to make you 
happy, how he loved you. But we weren't 
good enough for you—the house wasn’t good 
enough for you. It was good enough for him 
and he’s worth a dozen of you!” 

“Will you please leave this room?” said 
Carol. “I have no desire to go on with this.” 

“IT have. And I’m finishing. You may 
have been married to him, but it’s us—me 
and my mother—that he’s come to in trouble. 
I’ve seen him at the office, going on so fast, 
everybody liking him, until that will shamed 
him, took the courage out of him. Your 
money! You spending it around town with 
your cars and your fancy clothes, worrying 
him, shaming him. What was your money 
worth if there had been an ocean of it, com- 
pared with what he gave you the night you 
came outcast to this door! He gave you his 
work and his life and his heart, and because 
it was a house you didn’t like and people who 
hadn’t been brought up as well as you had, 
you sat around and sulked when you should 
have been on your knees thanking the Lord 
you’d got such a man.” 

“You wanted him pretty badly, didn’t 
you?” 

Carol’s voice was like a whip and Kathy’s 
deadly pale face flamed at what she said. 
All the anger, all the life went out of her. 
She almost shrank against the door. 

“What if I did? I never had any chance. 
never can have any.” 

“You will if I’m out of the way.” 

“No,” said Kathy slowly, “not unless you 
were dead. Not in my religion. And even 
then I'd have none. He doesn’t remember 
that I’m here, from one day to the next. 
It’s no use taunting me with that, is it?” 


You 


— 


“I’m sorry,” said Carol suddenly. “It 
wasn't decent.” 
“T haven’t been decent either. I'll go now. 


What I’ve said was probably harsh and cruel. 
But I couldn’t help it. I saw him come drag- 
ging up those steps that morning he came 
back, looking old, looking crushed and bat- 
tered. And it’s all to do over again.” 

She opened the door, but Carol stopped 
her this time. 

“You think he’s better off alone?” 

Kathy hesitated. “I see him at work and 
I see him here,” she answered. “I know his 
work is better. I know he wants to stand 
on his own feet. How can he if you drag 
him back to your house? Your money’s 
been nothing but a curse to him.” 

“Ts he happy ?” questioned Carol. 

“Happier than he was,” said Kathy 
steadily ; “and does it matter anyway? He’s 
doing his work and earning a man’s place in 
the world. That’s what he wants more than 
happiness. People have to learn to get along 
without each other.” 


AROL drew her fur around her as if she 
were cold, though it was only a warm 
wind that carried the apple-blossom scent into 
the room. “I’m going now,” she said quietly. 
“Maybe I’m wrong—” said Kathy, pitiably 
unsure of her victory. 
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Aor use with the two famous cteams 
Two Deucious New Preparations 











Ponds Skin Freshener 


It glorifies your skin! This fra- 
grant tonic and mild astringent 
for use after Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Toned, firm, rejuvenated—your 
skin glows with a lovely, natural 
color! 50c and $1.00 


Two delicious new Pond’s preparations! 
Exquisite as the Two famous Creams 
you use to keep your skin flower-like 
and fine! 


The Freshener is as fragrant as your 
coming-out party, and makes your skin 
fresh and bright as it looked on your 
eigliteenth birthday! It is a tonic and 
mild astringent to use after Pond’s 
Cold Cream. It closes the pores and 
brings the quick color to your cheeks, 
coaxing them to a lovely, natural glow. 
A faithful use is magic to clear and 
brighten faded and sallow skins. 


The Cleansing Tissues are the very 
Copyright, 1928, by Pond’s Extract Company 





The Famous Foo Creams 


stuff that dreams are made of! Softer 
than fine old linen! Marvelously ab- 
sorbent, so firm and large, they wipe 
away in one instant every trace of dirt 
and oil—a joy to use. 

So now! One, two, three, four 
steps to radiant loveliness of fine, 
firm skin! 

One: A lavish use of Pond’s Cold 
Cream for cleansing to the very depths 
of your pores. Two: Remove with 
Pond’s Tissues all the Cream and with 
it every speck of dirt. Three: Wet a 
pad of cotton with Pond’s Skin Fresh- 
ener. Gently pat it over the face and 





Softer than fine old linen—fairy- 

fine — these tissues to remove 

cream! Magically absorbent, 

large and firm, in a trice they 

wipe away dirt and oil—a joy 
to use. 25c and 50c 





neck—for several minutes, till you feel 
your skin deliciously toned, revivified. 
Four: The daintiest hint of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream before you powder 
and voila—your skin restored to per- 
fect youthful firmness of texture. 


A New Orrer: Now 10c. Trial sizes of Pond’s 
Skin Freshener, Pond’s Cleansing Tissues and 
the Two famous Creams! Enough to try this 
delightful new Pond’s way for a week. En- 
close 10c with this coupon. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F 
108 Hudson Street, New Vork City 


Name 





Street 





City. 
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“No. I guess you’re right. I came tonight 
because I needed him. You’re quite right. 
I’ve never done anything to help him. Until 
now. I'll do this. I'll leave him alone.” 

“But—” 

“And you wont tell him I’ve been here?” 

“Shouldn’t 1?” 

“No—it would be as bad as my coming. 
Just forget it, forget it all.” She paused for 
an instant by Kathy, as if for some warmer 
comment, but it failed her. 

“Good night,” she said; and Europe and 
Eastridge and all the fineness of breeding and 
association was in that leave-taking. There 
was no trace of hysteria. It was Kathy who 
went to her room and locked her door so 
that she might cry for hours—Kathy whose 
face was swollen in the morning. 


Chapier Sixteen 


:* was accident that Philip saw them. 
One of the accidents that was sure to 
happen sooner or later. The car caught 
his attention first. It had not been seen on 
the streets all the time Carol was away, and 
the sudden sight of it gave him a shock. 
They did not see Philip, of course. In 
the twilight he was just one of a hundred 
jumbled pedestrians. But Philip saw his wife, 
and the ache, the intolerable longing for her 
which he had thought was so deeply overlaid, 
was upon him like a wolf. Only the side of 
her face was visible through the back window 
of the car, that delicate profile which he had 
lifted so often to kiss, which could be so 
amusing, so tender. Then he saw who was 
beside her. He saw her turn and laugh, saw 
Dick Botsford lean a little closer and then 
another moving car blocked his view. 

He was astonished at his own passion even 
while it was surging through him. It had 
been hard often enough, almost all the time, 
to be reminded by some drift in talk, by 
some casual happening, that other men had 
homes and women they loved with them. 
Sometimes it was melody that did it, some 
yearning, almost mawkish ballad in a theater. 
But that was not like this feeling of posses- 
sion, of rage, that caught him now. So Bots- 
ford was with Carol, consoling her in the 
obvious way. She might have picked better 
than that with what she'd had to pick from. 
Botsford sardonically mocking him, Bots- 
ford touching—Philip’s wife! His thoughts 
stormed along through ugly places, through 
violence, through pain and came out spent 
and cool and bitter. Two could play at that 
game. 

That night he did not even look at the 
mail spread on the battered console in the 
Coburn hall, as he had been doing lately 
with half-concealed eagerness. He had known 
that Carol had come back from Europe—so 
much the newspapers had told him—and 
though there was no reason to suppose that 
she even knew where he was or that she 
would wish to get into communication with 
him, still the mail, even a call to the tele- 
phone, had for days waked that curious ex- 
pectancy which was hardly hope. 





ERNEST POOLE 


The distinguished author of those 
powerful novels of ordinary people, 
“The Harbor” and “Silent Storms,” 
has written a great short story of 
“One of Us.” 

That is the titlk—‘One of Us.” 
Look for it; read it, and you'll not 
forget it. . . . . In an early 
number of The Red Book 
Magazine. 











HE decent routine of life into which he 

had been falling became meaningless, 
fatuous, pedantic. What was it all about 
anyway, he kept asking himself during those 
next two restless nights. What was he work- 
ing for? The arguments which had been 
so plausible and swung him into line eight 
months ago suddenly drooped helplessly. On 
the third day he called Lily. 

It was not her fault that he had not done 
so before. She had called him at Crampton’s 
until he hung up the telephone on her insist- 
ence, and her letters had been torn across un- 
read, until even she had seen the futility of 
pursuing him further. But she had managed 
to leave things open between them. Her last 
words to him had been to say that when he 
wanted to see her again, he had only to 
let her know. It had been humbling for Lily, 
but she had not cared. 

And now he called her, half thinking that 
it would probably be no more than a ges- 
ture. She might not even be in the city. The 
chances were that she would not be home 
anyway. But she was, and her voice was 
warm and excited. 

“You haven’t forgotten me then?” 

“T should say not. Been busy.” 

“When are you coming to see me?” 

“Have dinner with me?” asked Philip. 

He knew what he was letting himself in 
for. Not that night. They dined rather 
soberly and she did not press him to talk nor 
do more herself than follow his silences with 
sympathy. Later in the evening, when they 
were back at her father’s house, Philip had 
several highballs and they angered him 
against Carol. He said good-night to Lily 
with highly artificial tenderness and thought 
as he went down the drive that this sort of 
thing would show Carol how much he cared. 
In the morning he hated himself—and that 
night he saw Lily again. 

She was pressing her advantage. She had 
no intention of letting him go this time. She 
waited for him outside the office to drive him 
home once or twice, and it was there that 
Kathy saw her. 

“Who's that girl in the car over there?” 
she asked a friend. 

“That sport Rolls? That’s the Jordan 
girl. Some car, isn’t it?” 

“What’s she down here for?” 

“Say—where have you been? She's Philip 
Helm’s latest. He certainly picks them rich 
and good-looking. Did he ever get his di- 
vorce ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Kathy. 

“Well, you know who the Jordans are. 
This is the only girl and one of my friends 
said that she saw Phil Helm and her together 
at the Opal Inn the other night. Way out 
on the Post Road. Beginning to step again, 
isn’t he, after his little heart-break? I think 
he’s terribly good-looking, don’t you?” 

“T’ve other problems to think about.” 

“When are you going to pick off your mil- 
lionaire, Kathy ?” 

“T’'ll mail you an advance notice.” 


ATHY had a good look at Lily Jordan. 

Pale, ash-blonde, painted lips—she 
looked as if she wouid break if you touched 
her. She was like something you saw on a 
stage or in a fashion magazine. Rich, no 
doubt of that; but how could he? Kathy had 
no chance to ask him. He was rarely in the 
rooming-house except late at night for the 
next two weeks, and when she saw him in 
the office he was curt and uncommunicative, 
as if his mind were remote and concentrated. 
She knew he was not disturbed about the 
business. He was important in the organ- 
ization now and even the workmen at 
Crampton’s knew that the firm was having a 
big year. But Philip was not himself. 

It was more than a month since Carol had 
returned when Philip paused by Kathy one 
night as she sat on the porch by herself. He 
was in evening clothes, which he often wore 
lately. 
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“Get me up in the morning, will you, 
Kathy ?” 

“Yes. How early?” 

“Whenever you get up. Pound on the door. 
I slept through the alarm this morning.” 

“What’s the matter with you? Getting 
deaf?” 

“I guess I was a little tight.” 

“And you’re deliberately going to get that 
way again!” she exclaimed accusingly. 

“Not deliberately. Pleasantly.” 

“T think it’s disgusting.” 

“Such a rough word!” 

“You aren’t like yourself.” 

“No,” he said with sudden grimness, “I 
guess not. I hope not. I’ve been myself 
long enough.” 

“Well, you'll ruin yourself.” 

“Oh, Lord, I did that long ago. I’m vac- 
cinated. How's your rich boy, Kathy? 
Benson.” 

“He’s nothing to me.” 

“You've got lots of fancy ideas, Kathy. 
You ought to grab that fellow. Money eases 
off a lot of things. It’s no use high-hatting 
money. It’s great stuff.” 

“You didn’t use to talk like this!” 

“The boy’s growing older,” said Philip 
ironically. “Take it from me, pretty one, 
you grab Benson. And if you aren’t in love 
with him, so much the better. Don’t you 
go mixing up love and marriage and money. 
It’s a damned bad cocktail. Take any two of 
them alone but not the three. Marriage and 
money go fine together. You try it. I’m 
going to myself, maybe.” 

“You’ve been drinking.” 

“I’ve been just getting started,” he an- 
swered. “Don’t forget to call me.” 

He went down the steps and Kathy looked 
desperately after him. He was planning to 
marry that Jordan girl. But he didn’t love 
her. He was unhappy. His eyes had looked 
haunted. 

There was nothing Kathy could do to stop 
it. There was nothing anyone could do to 
stop it. Except—the thought came to Kathy 
like a fear, like a reproach—except Carol. 


AROL was in the library. In an arm- 

chair by the open window—one of the 
new windows which had been cut to give 
the room proper light, sat Mr. Lasalle, 
slowly consuming his favorite cordial. Carol 
was standing by the mantelpiece, like a 
lovely shadow in her mauve and pink chiffon 
dress. For some time neither of them had 
said anything. 

“There’s no use,” she said at length, “no 
use.” 

“Well, you may be mistaken in some of 
these facts.” 

“No. I’m not. He’s been seen everywhere 
with her. You can’t blame her. She’s al- 
ways hated me.” 

“You think that’s why?” 

“No. She also always wanted Philip.” 

“Very popular young man,” said Lasalle, 
dryly. 

“So you see I think the thing to do is to 
let him go. You see him and arrange it— 
that’s all. I don’t want this to drag any 
longer. I can’t—stand it!” 

“Well, would you like me to suggest any- 
thing to him? I just put it tentatively.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean the facts. That you are no longer 
a rich woman.” 

“No,” said Carol slowly, “no. That doesn’t 
make any difference. It might have once. It 
doesn’t now.” 

“I blame myself,” the lawyer said fer- 
vently. “I blame myself. Some one should 
have warned you.” 

“Watched me,” said Carol, smiling. “Well, 
I’m a bad gambler, that’s all. I certainly 
didn’t mean to lose my money as soon as I 
got hold of it. But all those lucky turns 
I'd made first went to my head, I guess. And 
I wanted to do something to keep myself 
busy. It was dull in Paris.” 
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“Take gle seconds reading time 


to discover this extra helper ! 








But other dirt clings tight—for instance, on edges of cuffs and collars. 
That’s the greasy dirt. You must break its grip to get it out. 





One way to break its grip is to rub... rub... rub until it’s loosened. 


dt 

But the easy way is to use this extra help —“%=— Fels-Naptha, which is good golden soap with 
plenty of naptha worked into it by the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. Naptha is the safe, gentle 
cleanser used to cut grease in “dry cleaning”. The naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens the stubborn 
dirt. The soap washes it away. Together they give you extra help that lessens hard rubbing. 





Yes—Fels-Naptha washes everything washable, light or heavy, any way you want to wash and in 
water of any temperature. It leaves the wash clean and fresh. And it is gentle to your hands. 
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Grocers like to sell Fels-Naptha because they know it does all we say it will. Try it and see. 
Try it for weekly housecleaning, too. But by all means, try it. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 





© 1928, Fels & Co. 
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HY do women who are fearful of 

losing their beauty gather insuch num- 

bers to drink the saline waters at Vichy 
... Wiesbaden... Carlsbad... Aix-les-Bains? 


Simply because the drinking of saline solu- 
tions is the best way in the world to clear com- 
plexions—to have a fresh, clean skin—by the 
very reasonable process of sweeping away in- 
testinal poisons. 

For there is no shadow of doubt that if 
more women kept themselves internally clean, they 
would be outwardly more beautiful! 


So you well may think of that old family 
stand-by—Sal Hepatica—as being one of your 
most valuable beauty aids as well as the purest 
—most refreshing laxative in the world. 

7 7 7 

It is, in reality, the American equivalent ot 
the saline waters of the great European health 
resorts. Like them, it clears and purifies the 
blood stream of the poisons and congestions 
and acidity that produce not bad complexions 
alone, but headaches, rheumatic pains, colds 
and auto-intoxication. 

Sal Hepatica,taken before breakfast,is prompt 
in its action. Rarely, indeed, does it fail to work 
within half an hour. Get a bottle today. Keep 
internally clean for one whole week. See how 


“Not often found so.” 

“T found it so.” 

Lasalle sighed. “Too bad. Too bad.” 

“I don’t care about the money. I’ve had 
it. Ill still have a little, enough to take care 
of Joan and me, and I’ve got the house.” 

“You’re a bad gambler,” said the lawyer, 
“but an excellent loser. So I’m not to tell 
your husband of this.” 

“Better not. He might feel sorry for me 
or something.” 

“TI understand he’s doing very well, Carol.” 

“Then I’d better leave him alone. It proves 
one or two things. Lily—” She paused and 
bit her lip. 

“T suppose,” said Lasalle slowly, “there’s 
nothing to this talk about you and Dick 
Botsford. You do not contemplate, in the 
event of your divorce—” 

“That’s out of the picture absolutely.” 

“What is in the picture, my dear child?” 
he asked gravely. 

“I can’t quite see—yet. 
seem to be anything definite.” 

A maid in the doorway spoke softly to 
Carol. 

“Yes?” questioned Carol. “I’d rather not 
see anyone, Marcella. Did she say why she 
wanted me? Miss Coburn. Oh, that girl!” 

She turned swiftly to the lawyer. 

“It’s the girl from the place where Philip 
lives. I wonder if anything has happened—” 


There doesn’t 


HE was out of the room on that breath- 
less exclamation, and the lawyer sighed 
again and lifted his glass. Too bad about 
that money! Old Dave Ranger must have 
turned in his grave at Carol’s speculations. 
Of course she didn’t have her mind on what 
she was doing, didn’t know what she was 
doing. She had probably been told that she 
would make a tremendous fortune. Or was 
it possible—was it conceivable—that she 
had known all along what would happen? 
That she had tried to rid herself of the 
money! Fantastic—unlikely—yet possible— 
well, there was no way of finding out. 

Kathy was not looking about her, but she 
was feeling the place without looking, its 
spaciousness, its dignity, its beauty. From 
such a place to the little back room, she 
thought, and saw Carol coming toward her. 
She made Kathy feel thick and common and 
conscious of her hands and feet. 

“Good evening,” said Carol, and waited. 
“T suppose you’re surprised to see me?” 
“Nothing has happened?” 

“T had to talk to you.” 

“Don’t you think that perhaps we've 
talked enough?” suggested Carol, instantly 
cooling. 

“There’s something I want to tell you.” 
“Shall we sit down?” asked Carol and 
they sat down together on a low velvet 
bench sheltered by the paneled wall. “No 
one can hear us. The maids are in the other 
wing—and my guest in the library cannot. 
What did you want to say?” 
“It’s about—your husband.” 
“Yes, I suppose so. I'd 
wouldn’t.” 

“Do you know he’s going about with a 


rather you 


girl? A girl called Jordan?” 


It came out flatly, common talk. 
“Yes,” said Carol coldly, “but I cannot 


the saline treatment can make you feel better. | ee why it concerns me—or you.” 


look better, be better! 


There was the slightest accent of hauteur 


on the last word. 


“He means to marry her.” 
“T suppose he does.” 
Kathy could have wrung her hands as 


e 
Sal Hepatica 
she struck that cool barrier of agreement. 


The Sparkling Effervescent Saline 


Salines are the mode the world over 
because they are wonderful antacids as 
well as laxatives, and they never have 
the tendency to make their takers stout. 


” 


“Oh, don’t you see,” she exclaimed, “that 


you must stop it ?” 


“I stop it?” Carol laughed. “Why, it’s 
none of my business. I thought you told me 


to keep out of Philip’s way not long ago. In 
any case I wouldn’t interfere. Why shouldn't 
he marry Lily Jordan when we are di- 
vorced ? 


She has a great deal of money. 





@1928 Bristol-Myers Co., New York, N.Y. 





She’s very pretty.” 
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“Are you going to be divorced?” 

“You ask a great many personal questions, 
it seems to me.” 

“I was all wrong,” said Kathy, “in what I 
said and did. You should have stayed at 
our house that night.” 

My change your mind frequently, don’t 
you?” 


\ Atay lifted her hands, a queer, hope- 
less gesture, and dropped them as she 
lifted her eyes to Carol’s face. They were 
tired eyes, with rings of fatigue about them, 
wretched, honest eyes. 

“He loves you.” 

The barrier was down, in ruins at the 
very word. 

“Not now,” said Carol, “not any more.” 

“If he marries this girl, he marries her 
with you in his heart, and it will wreck him.” 

“She’ll be better for him than I was.” 

Kathy shook her head. 

“You should see him as I saw him to- 
night. Hard words on his lips—hard 
thoughts in his mind—not like himself.” 

“But what can I do?” 

“T don’t know,” said Kathy, “but you’re 
his wife. And he loves you. If he were 
= I'd go to him. He needs you now. 

ow.” 

“Just now he’s at the Atherton dance 
with Lily Jordan. Several people took pains 
to let me know about that,” Carol remarked 
with quiet bitterness. 

“Why don’t you go and get him?” 

Carol laughed in sheer amazement. 

“Crash in and drag him out? It can’t be 
done, I’m afraid. He’s Lily’s man tonight, 
my child.” 

Kathy stood up. 

“But you’re his wife. You have first rights. 
No matter what has come or gone. You'd 
better help him. You’d better get him. 
Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Carol, and suddenly held 
out both her hands; “and thank you, Kathy.” 

Mr. Lasalle was pouring another small 
libation as his hostess returned to him. 

“Were you asked to the Atherton dance ?” 
asked Carol. 

“My dear, everyone is always asked to the 
Athertons.” 

“So was I,” said Carol; “let’s go.” 

“TI never go to dances, Carol.” 

“This once,” begged Carol, “—just to look 
on. Please—I want an escort.” 

“But I don’t understand. Why?” 

“Tt’s just an idea I had.” 

“Is there a catch in it? 
planning anything spectacular? 
foolish ?” 

“Not a thing—I just want to look on.” 

“Well, as you say. I always see Atherton 
once a year anyway. This can be the occa- 
sion. He invariably opens a special bottle 
for me, of some we laid down together in 
the eighties. Too bad, the way you young 
people can’t keep liquor. You don’t plan to 
stay long?” 

“Just an hour,” said Carol, “or less.” 


You aren’t 
Anything 


VERYONE was dancing or watching or 
making love or quarreling; and Mr. Ath- 
erton, dizzy and annoyed with it all, seized 
upon the equable Lasalle as a godsend and 
took him off at once to find the special bottle. 
Carol drifted away with some one. Or was 
she alone? It did not matter; Lasalle knew 
Carol could always find willing company. 

She did not find her husband in the crowd. 
Lily was there, Dick—not Phil—perhaps he 
had not come. She was glad and then sick 
with disappointment ; and to avoid seeing peo- 
ple she knew she went out onto the open cool 
veranda, where there were no lights to dis- 
turb amorous couples, to watch from there. 

Then she saw him standing against a pillar. 
It was dark but she knew that silhouette, 
knew that when he was most discouraged 
he stood that way. For a moment she 
hardly knew what to do. Then he flung 
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“I was afraid my vacation 
would be a total ‘flop’ ” 


Seattle, Wash. 


“There are so many things doing at col- 
lege, one hates to miss any of them. But 
I overdid it. Too many parties, added 
to studies, ended in my having to go to 
bed for a week—completely run down. 


“Tn 1918, when all the young men were 
going into} the service, my father had 
to devote unusually long hours to his 
business. His snatches of sleep were 
so short that he became badly run down 
and broke out with boils. His doctor 
recommended Fleischmann’s Yeast. It 
not only rid him of the boils but restored 
him to excellent health—so he is a con- 
firmed believer and soon had me eating 
Yeast, too. 

“Tn a short time I was much better and 
in two months I was we//. This spring, 
however, just before school closed, my 
skin broke out with pimples. How I hated 
them! I was afraid if I didn’t get rid of 
them my vacation would be a total ‘flop.’ 


“T was again reminded of Yeast, how- 
ever—and again it was successful. I 
haven’t a sign of a pimple, now— and my 
health is fine.” Cora B, Hanson 


New York City 
“RETURNING from a tour 
of Africa and Australia, I 
found that I had contracted 
stomach trouble. Thinking it 
would wear off, I started east 
on a well-known vaudeville 
circuit. But instead of getting 
better, my trouble rapidly be- 
came acute. At Omaha I de- 
cided I would have to cancel 
the rest of my route. A fellow 
performer, however, suggested 
Yeast. Said I, ‘I'll try it,’ and 
that night I began. Every day 
I ate several cakes. Well, I 
was able to go right on with 
my act, thanks to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, doing three 
strenuous dancing shows daily. 
In a short time I was in first- 
class shape.” 

Srantey Carvet 






























Hanson, of Seattle 
Read her story at left 


Sap ee sae 


is i ead a iin. 


HEN your stomach begins to 

“‘act up,” when skin blemishes 
appear—don't rely on weakening, 
habit-forming drugs, doctors say. 


Fresh as any vegetable, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is a natural health food. 
It tones up sluggish colon muscles 
and softens accumulated food wastes 
—hastening elimination, making it 
more complete. Soon—your appetite 
revives, your complexion clears. Your 
whole being responds with new-found 
energy and health! 


Buy two or three days’ supply at 
a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool, dry place. Write for latest 
booklet on Yeast in the diet— free. 
Health Research Dept. M-53, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York. 


“When I saw my first racing automobile I knew I wouldn't be happy 
until I had driven one myself,” writes Malcolm Clair. His letter follows: 
Hollywood, Calif. 
“I HAVE RACED a good many cars, though not professionally. 
For many years this took the place of every other outdoor sport 
. «» My employment with a law firm was quite a contrast with my 
former spirited life. Two years at a desk—and I had become slug- 
gish, run down, inclined to have headaches. Then I went on the 
road to investigate cases, and thought I would get better. But the 
hours were longer, and I frequently had practically to camp on a 
Case to get needed information. This meant irregular meals. Soon 
I was constipated again . . . I learned about Fleischmann’s Yeast 
from my mother, who had eaten it with good results. Three cakes 
a day restored my old-time pep and brought welcome relief from 
Constipation.” Matcoim Car 





Radiant health, new joy in living— 
this easy way: 

Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals: just plain, or dissolved in water (hot or 
cold) or any other way you like. For stubborn 
constipation physicians say to drink one cake 
in a glass of hot water—not scalding—before 
each meal and before going to bed. 
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Pipe-smoking Doctor 
Claims Time Record 


for This Tobacco 





Says he has smoked this brand 
for twenty-five years 





Evidently we ‘‘started something” in pub- 
lishing pipe-smoking records ‘of old-time 
members of the Edgeworth Club. 


Here is a doctor who writes in from 
Oregon to tell the world that he has smoked 
Edgeworth steadily and exclusively for a 
quarter century. 


Any smoking tobacco that holds a man’s 
affection that long must have some quality 
that commends it to others. Here’s the 
letter in which Dr. Deiepine claims the 
record: 

St. Helens, Oregon 
March 15, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I notice with a good deal of amusement 
the challenge of Mr. J. J. Roberts of 
Columbia, S. D. 

For my own part, I must confess to 
having smoked 1 worth steadily for 
the last 25 years. gan before you had 
started putting up the “ready rubbed” 
kind, or at least before it was on sale in the 
Far West. I smoked your Plug Cut for two 
or three years. Then I switched to the 
“ready rubbed” as more convenient, but 
identical in flavor, and I have used it ever 
since. 

So you may tell Mr. Roberts, with my 
compliments, that although he has done 
well and wisely, he is far from being the 
champion he fancies himself; and for my 
part, with my better showing, I expect to 
be a long way behind many others. 

Yours very truly, 


C. V. Delepine, M. D. 


Let us send you free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wherever 
and whenever you buy 
it, for it never changes 
in quality. 









Write your name and 
address to Larus & 
Brother Company, 8 
S. 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed 
are packed in small, pocket-size packages, in 
handsome humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy inbetween sizes. 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 


{= Your Radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 





his cigarette into the blackness, squared his 
shoulders and turned. 

“Philip,” said Carol, “let’s go home.” 

He stared at her, the only person in the 
world who mattered, the only one in the 
world he wanted. 

“Home, darling?” he asked incredulously. 
“With -you ?” 

“With you,” 
don’t care where we go. 
good night to Lily.” 

But he had forgotten Lily. Carol had to 
remind him again, and an elderly lady walk- 
ing out on the veranda saw them and drew 
in her breath in horror. It proved many 
things to her—but more to the two who 
stood there in each other’s arms. So there 
came, to the house on Cliff Road, happiness. 


THE 


said Carol, “any home. I 
You’d better say 
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At the little house on Holly Street: 
“You're tired, Kathy,” said her 


mother; “you’re working too hard. Your 
eyes look like burnt holes in a blanket.” 
“Do they? Well, it doesn’t matter. I’m 


going to rest one of these days.” 

Her mother glanced at her curiously. But 
Kathy did not even notice. She was won- 
dering why she felt so much at peace, what 
had happened to the ache and longing. She 
was only tired now, and sometimes she was 
almost sure she would be able to rest in that 
upper room of the unfinished house on the 
hill, where there would nearly always be 
sunlight and often an open fire and steady, 
gentle love. Perhaps that was her share of 
the world, and you couldn’t ask more than 
your share. 


ENp. 





LEARN THAT GUYF! 
(Continued from page 75) 


Now he hardly wasted a second before draw- 
ing back a rugged fist and letting fly, landing 
on Dromio’s chin with such impact that 
Dromio staggered back and reeled against the 
blackboard. It took all the fight out of 
Dromio for the time being. But he did 
manage to hiss through his thin lips with a 
venomous malignity: “My gang, we allus 
get guys what we go after! And we going 
after you!” 

Then he stepped softly around the desk to 
his seat and sat up with a perfect erectness 
as if nothing had happened. Pietro followed. 

The surprised littlke sub asked a number 
of questions but received sparse enlighten- 
ment. To her further amazement Dromio’s 
behavior for the rest of the forenoon was 
flawless, beautiful; so she let the matter 
of the dispensary card ride, so to speak. 


B* much trying Angelo had secured for 
himself an after-school job as errand 
boy in a grocery. 

Angelo liked his job—it was his first. He 
was proud of it too—proud of the speed and 
efficiency with which he could deliver those 
groceries and get back for more! And he 
was earning six dollars a week! _ He could 
hardly believe it himself! Mr. Cohen was 
kind to him—now and then gave him some 
candy from the pail, or a handful of raisins. 

At four-thirty he was just about to start 
out with a fifth basket of groceries into the 
pleasant April afternoon when his friend Ilu- 
minato came hurriedly through the door: 
“That guy Dromio he murdering Pietro out 
in da alley by next block! He mad you gots 
da card offen him !”—this in an undertone. 

Angelo hastily gathered up his basket ; Iilu- 
minato lent a hand, and they flew toward 
the alley. 

Dromio had got Pietro down and was pum- 
meling him with all the savagery he could 
muster. Dropping his basket, Angelo stopped 
the carnage by the simple process of grabbing 
Dromio’s collar and yanking him off the pros- 
trate Pietro, who wasn’t yet badly damaged, 
Dromio having more malice than brawn. 

Gracie Petronini, a sparkling little witch, 
was passing at the moment. On seeing 
Dromio handled unceremoniously by the 
collar, she laughed gayly. The infuriated 
Dromio seized a brick to hurl at her, only 


to have his arm caught by Angelo. Dromio 
spat contemptuously toward her: 
“T wisht a house falls on you! I wisht 


that a—tiger bites every girl in the world! 
I wisht you gets left back in every class 
for five hunderd years!” 

Then, livid with rage, he stumbled off down 
the narrow alley. Halfway he turned and 
faced Angelo in gibbering fury. “Tomorrow 
I get my gang! We fix you, you —— ! We 
break every window where you work! Then 
a boy goes and tells your boss that we going 
break windows on him all time you work 
there! So he fires you! Ki! Yi! How 
you like? We go break windows where you 


stay too—at Ruzzi’s!” He shook a small 
maddened fist. “They don’ like windows 
broke—they t’row you out! Nobody going 
catch us at it, neither! Hi! Yi! You!” As 
he finished with a string of unsavory epi- 
thets, he grew almost hysterical. 

Angelo was astonished at this venom— 
chagrined, too. Here was something not easy 
to combat! 

“They take you up for gang- fighting,” he 
called out, with perplexed misgivings. “You 
get put back to low class with small chil- 
derns!” 

Dromio laughed diabolically. 
two-t’ree times every month! 
back so much they tired. Aint no classes 
left to put me back to! I’m put away to 
the protect’ry twicet already too—they done 
everything already—and I don’t care! Now 
they going put me in truant school!” With 
another demonlike laugh he was off. 

Angelo slowly picked up his basket, sober- 
eyed and bewildered. He knew Dromio’s 
reckless gang—the worst on the street. They 
used sling-shots, but were quick to get away. 
They robbed drunks, snatched goods from 
push-carts, threw bricks at teachers of other 
schools, thinking they wouldn’t be known. 
They had nothing to lose—had already lost 
everything—had been to court—had been put 
away 

Rani school had lately ruled that any 
gang-fighting would at once get a boy de- 
moted to a lower class. The boy would for- 
feit all monitorial privileges and be put off 
the school nines. Angelo liked being monitor 
of the desk, but more still he liked being part 
and parcel of a baseball nine. 

Then there was his precious job! If win- 
dows were broken on his account, he’d be 
fired—be idling about, earning no money, like 
the other boys! And the Ruzzis! He hated 
to think of the effect one broken window 
would have on the excitable Mrs. Ruzzi. 
Dromio was afraid to fight him, Angelo 
knew—but with a gang at his back, Dromio 
would dare any meanness. 

There was only one thing to do—go and 
round up a gang of his own, ready for a 
stiff fight. A real battle might scare off 
Dromio’s crowd. In any case it meant 
trouble—but he might save his job and Mr. 
Cohen’s windows, also the Ruzzis’. 


“T’m put back 
They put me 


NGELO spent an anxious afternoon and 

evening, his pleasure in his work turned 

to ashes. Maybe this was his last time on 
this fine job! 

The day he had worn Mr. Ruzzi’s shoes, 
some buttons had come off. Tonight after 
supper the shoemaker obligingly replaced 
them. Bringing them home, Angelo paused 
to talk with Illuminato and Arturo—setting 
the shoes on the sidewalk. When he reached 
to pick them up, one was missing! They 
canvassed the neighborhood, but it did not 
come to light. This gave an added reason 
that nothing must happen to his week’s pay! 
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For the Honeymoon Trail 


The name—Firestone—has, for a generation, Big, black and distinctive, with flexible tread 
been associated with all the vital advances which grips the road and insures the ut- 
in motor transportation. Firestone leader- most in safe, luxurious economical riding— 


ship is the result of limitless resources, FirestoneGum-Dipped Tiresare the logi- 
protection of material at sources of cal equipment for the finest automobiles 
supply and a manufacturing plant which on every leading thoroughfare in the 
is the greatest in the world specializ- world. The Firestone Dealer is the tire 
ing On tires, of oJ Gealip authority in your locality. See him. 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Horm gBiiutaonS, 
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DeaAU 

You can possess an appearance of 
unusual beauty without the slightest 
suggestion of that ‘‘made up” look. 
The closest inspection will reveal only 
an alluring, transparent, pearly skin 
that is so subtilely beautified the use 
of a toilet preparation cannot be de- 
tected. 


No messy creams or long drawn out 
treatments are necessary. From the 
first moment you use Gouraud’s Ori- 
ental Cream a fascinating attractive- 
ness is yours. Far superior to face 
powders as the appearance rendered 
not only is more‘beautiful but it will 
not streak, spot, rub off or show signs 
of moisture. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Cream is highly 
antiseptic and astringent. It constantly 
exerts a healing, soothing action which 
protects against the contraction of 
skin troubles and helps to relieve 
blemishes, freckles, flabbiness, wrinkles, 
muddy skins, redness and similar con- 
ditions. Secure Gouraud’s Oriental 


Cream today and take your first step 
to a “new lasting beauty.” 
White, Flesh and Rachel. 


GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTA 
CREAM 


Made in 


L 


**Beauty’s Master Touch”’ 
Send 10c. for Trial Size 


FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
430 Lafayette Street New York City 


Check shade desired: White [I Flesh 1 Rachel 0 
Name 
Street 


Clpereny 




















'—with a meaning wink. 





If the shoes were not found, he must buy 
Mr. Ruzzi a new pair! 

Next morning he had no difficulty in en- 
gaging the services of his fighting friends. In 
spite of the school’s ruling, not a boy refused 
the opportunity for gang conflict. 

At noon Angelo’s cap was missing from its 
hook, and he went away bareheaded. He 
suspected Dromio, who had been in the ward- 
robe ahead of him. As desk monitor, Angelo 
had to wait and lock up. As he walked off 
with Illuminato, he said: “Sometime I go 
up that guy Dromio’s house and ask his 
sister if my cap and Mr. Ruzzi’s shoe is 
there !” 

Illuminato was playing leapfrog over the 
small children who cluttered the sidewalk. 

“He aint got nuttin’ up his house—no 
marbles, er pencils, er paper, er no bat, er 
checkers. He can took all he gots in his 
pocket. They poor,” remarked Illuminato. 

Dromio was back early from lunch. He 
sought out Hannibal, monitor of the rear cup- 
board. Hannibal was a slippery character, 
held to law and order by his monitorship. 
Moreover he was jealous of Angelo, to whose 
lot now fell all the nic2 tidbits of errands— 
formerly his own. So when Dromio, in the 
school courtyard, asked him with all civility 
if he’d accidentally leave the class ink-con- 
tainer, with its pint of ink, in a corner of 
the pupils’ wardrobe that afternoon, near to 
the hook on which Angelo hung his red 
sweater, Hannibal consented. 

“T skun him out of his cap at noon!” 
Dromio couldn’t resist bragging, recognizing 
a sympathizer in Hannibal. “I learn that 
guy something! And I gots a note to get 
me excuse’ fifteen minutes before three today !” 
“IT made my sister 
written it. If you brang a note you got 
to go to Brooklyn wit’ your mother, they 
leave you go.” Nervously he pulled his cap 
down over his thin dark face. “Every night 
that cock-eyed teacher make me stay after 
school! Tonight I get out—I gone before 
she remember it. That gets my chance to 
go into the wardrobe early too—I go quiet, 
so nobody notices. When I’m gone, that sub 
aint think to pin nuttin’ on me!” 

The arrangements suited Hannibal. And as 
a result of this gentlemen’s agreement, a hard 
rubber ball and a false-face changed hands. 
Hannibal was well pleased with his bargain. 
No blame would attach to him, either. 

“Don’ let no girl see,” he warned. 

“T watch out—the bawling tattle-tales! I 
wisht they was all drownded when they 
was kittens! I wisht they has rats and mice 
crawling all over them so they holler!” And 
Dromio spat contemptuously—that was how 
much he thought of girls. “You let me know 
when it’s quarter to three?” 

There was no timepiece in the classroom 
save the teacher’s wrist-watch, but Hannibal 
carried a watch. 

“T let you know,” Hannibal promised. 


ENSE restlessness pervaded the class 

that afternoon. The little sub was vexed 

by it, and decided there was only one remedy 

—a painting period. So in her best pedagogi- 
cal manner she announced: 

“This is the thirtieth of April, children. 
In some places it is customary to hang May 
baskets on May first. So we are now going 
to draw May baskets. Write your name 
neatly in one corner of this nice white sheet 
of drawing paper; then we'll outline baskets 
and paint them full of roses and violets! 


‘Wont that be lovely, boys and girls?” 


“T’ll tell the woild!” enthusiastically agreed 
Max Mannerstein, a big fellow on the front 
seat. But he had a crush on the teacher 
and no one paid any attention to him. 
“You’re goin’ to git mine!” And he cocked 
one sparkling enamored eye at the little sub. 

“No, no, Max! You must give your paint- 
ing to some member of the class!” ruled 
Miss Noll primly. “When. your painting is 
dry, write neatly at the top the name of 
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the friend you wish to have it, then quietly 
pass it to that friend.” 

The majority of the boys with all prompt- 
ness began to wonder who would get Lily 
Verelli’s basket. Lily—most popular girl in 
the class—had kind dark eyes, a courteous 
manner toward everyone, a sweet and reliable 
disposition, and a soft voice. She wore a red 
tie on her white middy, and a red ribbon 
on her fluffy dark locks. But the important 
thing was that Lily never laughed at or 
made fun of anyone. She even helped you 
if she could. 

Dromio, however, did no wondering about 
May baskets. He knew. Any girl would 
scorn to give him a May basket. No one in 
all his life had ever given him a May basket 
or valentine or Thanksgiving pumpkin or 
Christmas card or New Year’s greeting or 
Washington hatchet, or even written him a 
letter at letter-writing periods. When others 
told what they got, he had to pretend to be 
looking at something. Neither was he ever 
chosen for games or relay races or baseball 
nines—nct even allowed to sub! If by some 
contrivance he got into a game, some one 
always said, “You aint no good; you aint 
got no muscle,” and chased him out; or, “You 
too quarreling—you stir up fights,” or “We 
got the team signed up already.” Always an 
alibi! 

Down in his gloomy depths he longed with 
a great longing to take part in things—be 
on equal footing; but he could never get a 
start! If by some chance a new teacher made 
him monitor, it wasn’t ten minutes before 
she was saying: “Oh—ah—why—ah—maybe 
this other boy better be monitor just now, 
Dromio. He knows how better. I'll try you 
some other time.” But she never did. 


NGELO was not thinking of May bas- 

kets, either. He was in too high a state 
of strain over the decisive fight that he knew 
lay ahead, at afternoon dismissal. Much de- 
pended on skillful maneuvering; and he must 
plan it and lead it and give Dromio’s crowd 
such a beating that they wouldn’t want to 
start again. 

The majority of the class set to work 
like beavers, with one eye on the models Miss 
Noll outlined on the blackboard. There is 
nothing the child of New York’s congested 
East Side seems to like so well as flowers, 
and almost nothing he knows so little about. 

Tiluminato’s roses resembled clouds, and got 
themselves out into corners and philandering 
about where no earthly rose could have with- 
stood the attraction of gravity. His violets 
looked like a blur of polka dots, or a gentle 
purr of spring rain, or what have you. 

Arturo swung a wicked paint-brush. His 
basket looked like a sheet of flame, a prairie 
fire. He disdained the violets. Purple was 
no color to bother with, when red was at 
hand! 

Galileo’s basket resembled an airplane 
which had fallen afoul a blood-red sunset. 

Hymie Hyminski’s was like a pail of pink 
bonbons, and when he came to the stems, it 
was too late to attach them in any place a 
reasonable stem would choose. Therefore he 
resourcefully painted them as sticking out of 
holes in the basketry, which gave his crea- 
tion a somewhat porcupiny effect. 

At the end of the period Lily, monitor of 
the tiny water-pans, rose to collect them 
while her painting dried. Hers was fairly 
presentable; you could tell what it was. She 
intended to write Angelo’s name on it when 
she returned. With his warm brown eyes, 
his dark curly hair, his sturdy strength and 
courage, Angelo seemed a romantic figure to 
all the girls. 

Angelo’s daub, however, was fit only for 
the wastebasket. He carried too heavy a load 
of anxiety to take interest in light occupa- 
tions. Dromio’s basket was no better. 

Now Tomaso, practical joker, sat back of 
Lily. Unobscrved, he reached over for her 
painting. Neatly he wrote Dromio’s name 
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Food experts say: 
This is an admirably 
balanced ration.” 


RAPE-NUTS—that 
crisp, golden food 
made from wheat 

and malted barley—has 
been famous for years as 
a “health food.” Dieti- 
tians have approved it. 
Doctors have recom- 
mended it. And millions 
of people have chosen it. 
Today, upon countless 
breakfast tables it ap- 
pears—Grape-Nuts, 
served with milk or 
cream —“an admirably 
balanced ration.” 


And yet ... do people 
eat it first and foremost 
for the “healthful nour- 
ishment it supplies?” Do 
you?...We doubt it! For 
whenever we “conduct 
an investigation” —when- 
ever we ask folks why 
they eat Grape-Nuts—the 
answer most often given 
(overwhelmingly!) is this: 
“Because we like it!” 


And that’s human na- 
ture,.of course. So there’s 
double cause for rejoic- 
ing, when a truly health- 
ful food is truly delicious. 
Think about that the 
next time you taste those 
crisp, enticing kernels, 
with their nut-like malt- 
eugar-tinged flavor! Think 


~ 


if 


Wh 


that this food you so en- 
joy eating gives your 
body so many vital ele- 
ments. Proteins for 
muscle and body-build- 
ing. Iron for the blood. 
Phosphorus for teeth and 
bones. Dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates 
for heat and energy. And 
the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of appetite. 


Two other virtues, also, 
have helped to raise 
Grape-Nuts to its present 
position among modern 
foods. Its remarkable 
digestibility and its char- 
acteristic crispness—both 
due to the special long, 
slow baking process by 







oe et ie 


The crispness of Grape- 
Nuts makes dentists join 
with doctors in praising 
it. For almost alone 
among modern foods this 
food encourages thor- 
ough chewing. It tempts 
you to give to teeth and 





whichthe foodisprepared. 
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A million 
breakfasters say: 


“We eat it because it 
tastes so good!” 


gums the natural exercise 
and stimulation they re- 
quire for health and 
beauty. “If people will 
add to their daily diet,” 
say the dentists, “some 
foods that must be 
chewed, then we may hope 
to prevent many mouth 
ills that the soft and re- 
fined foods of civilization 


7 


have brought upon us! 


For its crispness—for 

its nourishing qualities— 
and (most of all!) for its 
delicious flavor— put 
Grape-Nuts regularly on 
your breakfast table. 
Your grocer sells it, of 
course. And you will be 
interested in the follow- 
ing offer: 
Free! Two servings of 
Grape-Nuts and your 
choice of four valuable 
booklets. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





2, 


Grape-Nuts is one 
of the Post Health 


clude also Instant 
Postum, Postum 
Cereal,PostToasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post's Bran City 
Chocolate. 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts 
and the booklet I have checked on the following list : 
(0 Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them 
(CO Leng Life to Your Children’s Teeth 
(2) Grape-Nuts Recipe Booklet 
(0 This Breakfast Question 

The Man's Side of It . . . The Woman's Side of It 


G.—R,B.--6-286 





. State 











7 Canada, address Canadian Postum Co., Lad. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 











© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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From one woman 
to another 


This important discovery 
in the care of the skin 
is being passed along. 











AAA 


N almost no other field is there so much 
misinformation as in the matter of skin 
beauty. Yet there is one simple fact at the 
bottom of it all, that any physician will tell 
you. And women themselves are beginning 
to pass it along from one to another. It is 
simply this: 

Below the surface layers of the skin, nat- 
ural forces are fighting day and night to 
counteract the harsh conditions of daily life. 
Unaided, these forces fight a losing battle 
and imperfections appear. The dust and 
germs are not carried off as fast as they 
accumulate; infection results. 

To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, 
to gently restore the pulsing of the tiny 
capillaries in the lower ies of the skin, to 
carry off infection, and then to stop new in- 
fection before it starts—thousands are today 
using Resinol Soap. 


A method of daily care 


Start today to use Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week you will begin to notice 
your complexion has become finer, smoother, 
ruddier. You will notice a clearing of the 
ugly little blackheads and blemishes. 


Ointment for 
serious affections 


Resinol Ointment 
has for years been 
successfulin relieving 
even stubborn skin 
affections. Rashes 
and eczema — often 
itching, unpleasant 
and emb arrassing — 
will in many cases 
vanish promptly. 
Thousands have 
wondered at the 
QUICKNESS of 
its action. And it is 
absolutely harmless. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


, : 
Dept. 7-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Oint- 
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at the top, then slid it to his friend Gilberto 
across the aisle, with whispered instructions to 
put it on Dromio’s desk just after Lily passed. 

Giiberto waited until Lily took Dromio’s 
pan; then as she turned, he slipped the neat 
sheet of painting onto Dromio’s desk. Only 
a close observer would have noticed that it 
was not Lily who placed it there. 

Dromio’s glittering eye lighted upon it. He 
was about to brush it in scorn to the floor 
when his glance was arrested by his own 
name neatly written at the top, and Lily’s 
name at the bottom! 

For a second he lost all power of motion, 
his narrowed eyes opening wider than for 
many a day. Then his hands fell away from 
it. He sat breathless. It couldn’t be for 
him—tfrom the nicest girl in the class! But 
there was her name—and his—so neat! She 
had just passed, too! He quivered with a 
sudden aghast humility. 

Giving him a May basket, she was—him, 
such a bad guy !—when never before would 
any girl have stooped to give him anything! 
Shame gripped him; he wanted to hide; he 
felt like a worm. 

He’d noticed she was a kind girl. She 
must be almost the kindest girl in the world! 
She could be kind to such a—a mean guy! 
Why, she’d be kind to anybody—even a 
Bowery bum, maybe! That thought didn't 
make him feel any better. 

But maybe Lily didn’t know what a bad 
fellow he was! He hadn't been in this class 
very long—he was never in any class very 
long; it always came to a point, early, where 
he was hastily transferred to another class. 

Maybe. Anyway, he’d stop sassing and 
making faces at his father—wouldn’t pound 
his sister any more. He might—might even 
go to Sunday-school sometime, like his 
mother was always wanting him to. 

Quietly, stealthily, he began to straighten 
the débris on his desk—made a tidying pass 
at his hair, at his tie. His face was scarlet 
now; and a quéer kind of pain stabbed at 
him inside. 

Reaching into his desk, he tore two sheets 
of clean paper from his home-work note- 
book and tremblingly wrapped them about 
this precious possession. Holding it in his 
lap, his bewitched eyes regarded it as if in 
a dream. It almost burned his fingers; yet 
he wanted it with a terrible intensity, and 
strange to say, with a terrible meekness. 

Once more all the fight was taken out of 
Dromio, but this time the blow cut deeper 
than any body blow—reached off into the 
gloomy void where Dromio’s thoughts groped 
and stumbled. 


N the meantime Tomaso had pointed out to 

Lily that Dromio had her painting. For 
once Lily’s kind disposition was ruffled. She 
started out around the back of the room to 
retrieve her property—a paint-pan as an ex- 
cuse. 

Reaching the rear of Dromio’s seat and 
looking into his lap, she was just in time to 
see him gently folding paper about her draw- 
ing—a strange, abased Dromio with downcast 
eyes and awkward trembling hands. Gone 
was the hardness and the glitter from his 
eyes. There was even a suspicion of damp- 
ness about his long lashes. 

In this state of drooping humility, with 
shoulders hunched over, he was gazing at her 
painting, handling it with such care and ad- 
miration as to astonish Lily. It was the 
most subtle of flattery. However, it was not 
that which moved her, but Dromio’s small 
shaking hands, fumbling in such an abject 
manner. She had never noticed before how 
thin he was—all knobby with bones—under 
his white blouse. 

Quite suddenly Lily felt that she did not 
want to take the painting. It was astonish- 
ing that he could want it so! She turned and 
went quietly back to her seat. What was an 
old May basket, anyhow? 

But it was now a quarter to three. Hanni- 
bal, in his monitorial capacity, made an ex- 
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cuse to pass Dromio’s seat. “It’s time,” he 
whispered, giving Dromio a nudge. Dromio, 
eyes in lap gazing at something, gave no 
heed. Hannibal went around and nudged him 
on the other side. Still no action. 

Hannibal grew restive. Dromio must use 
that ink if he were going to, so it could be 
put back where it belonged and divert sus- 
picion from himself! Again he passed 
Dromio’s seat, exhibiting the watch—kicked 
Dromio’s foot, coughed until the little sub 
regarded him questioningly—but with no re- 
sults. 

As monitor of the desk, it fell to Angelo’s 
lot to gather up the paint-boxes. Absently, 
sober-eyed, he started about it. 

As he reached for Dromio’s, he kept at a 
cautious angle, for Dromio had a habit of 
getting in a sly kick or punch on some un- 
guarded part of a boy’s anatomy. But to 
his surprise Dromio sat as meek as a lamb, 
even moved over so Angelo could reach the 
box easily. 

Dromio had omitted to repack the paint- 
brush in the box, so Angelo was obliged to 
return for it. Still no kicks or punches—not 
even a pin in his pencil-rubber to thrust out 
at a monitor! Only that same meek non- 
resistance! Angelo could hardly believe it. 


HE class now had a short lesson in oral 

English; then the dismissal bell rang. 
The little sub reminded Dromio that he had 
to stay after school. 

Angelo, as monitor of the desk, had to 
stay a minute or so to lock up and put away 
the desk textbooks. Tonight he intended to 
perform his duties in two shakes of a lamb’s 
tail, and rush off to lead his side in the gang 
conflict that so surely impended. 

When the little sub went out into the cor- 
rider to watcl the lines down and chat a 
bit with the other teacher on duty, Angelo 
expected to see Dromio shin down the fire- 
escape and make off, as he had done more 
than once. But nothing of the kind; Dromio 
sat immovable. 

Angelo lingered. No fighting would start 
until Dromio got out of school. 

A woman puffed her way in. Very stylish 
she looked to Angelo, in a beaded black dress 
with satin on it. He recognized her—Mrs. 
Hyminski, Hyman’s mother. 

“Where is de teacher?” 

“She aint here. Did you want something, 
Mrs. Hyminski?”—this politely. Angelo 
knew what she wanted; Mrs. Hyminski al- 
ways came to complain when Hymie got 
poor marks. She was in a dramatic, flashing- 
eyed mood, looking for battle—the spirals of 
her curly black hair standing straight out. 

“Ach! Do I vant somet’ings! And my 
Hymie getting marks for left back! She aint 
enough explanationing dot ’rit’metics to my 
Hymie!. Ach! I know! She vant to leave 
him back next time! She getting ready yet. 
If she leave my Hymie back again,’—Mrs. 
Hyminski’s eyes rolled melodramatically as 
she led up to her climax with a practiced 
hand,—“I tell you wot: I kill myself!” 

Angelo remembered hearing Mrs. Hyminski 
say this several times before—every time, in 
fact, that Hyman was in danger of failing. 
He’d often failed, too. And here was Mrs. 
Hyminski alive and well! Angelo looked at 
her curiously. What was the use of going 
on year after year saying you were going 
to kill yourself, and then doing nothing at 
all about it? But only half his mind was 
functioning. He couldn’t at first think of a 
reply, but after a moment, with a puzzled ex- 
pression, he managed to ask conversationally : 

“Aint you killed yourself yet, Mrs. Hymin- 
ski?” 

Dromio gave a quick merry laugh. Angelo 
was astonished! Dromio thought him witty! 
For never had he heard Dromio laugh like 
that before. He softened a bit toward his 
enemy. 

And now suddenly, out of a clear sky, 
Dromio said amiably to Angelo: “I help you 
wash the blackboards.” 
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The ‘Truth About That Dingy 
_ Film on ‘Teeth 


As viewed by the 
foremost dental authority 
of the day 


Now leading opinion lays to 
film many serious tooth and 
gum disorders, as well as dull, 
“‘off-color’’ teeth. Remove it 
by this special film-removing 
dentifrice dentists urge. 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


HAT robs teeth of ivory bright- 
ness? What makes them more dis- 
colored one time than another? 


And why, when looking their worst, 
do teeth decay more rapidly, why do 
gums grow sore and sensitive? 


These questions dentists answer in 
three words—‘“film on teeth.” What film 
is, how it acts, are told below. 


To combat it successfully where ordi- 
nary brushing methods fail, a special 
film-removing dentifrice is used, called 
Pepsodent. 


Look for FILM this way 


Run your tongue across the teeth. If 
you feel a slippery, slimy coating that is 
film. An ever-forming, ever-present evil 
in your mouth. 








A victorious match had just been played by 
Mr. George McCollum and his daughter 
Virginia at the time of this picture. That 
explains the smiles. Pepsodent explains their 
sparkling whiteness. 


























In daily practice Pepsodent is used by dentists to give teeth brilliant lustre. 
It is prescribed by them for twice daily use at home. 


It clings tightly to teeth and defies all 
ordinary ways of brushing. It gets into 
crevices and stays. It absorbs stains from 
food and smoking and turns teeth dull 
and gray. 


Germs by the millions breed in film, 
and germs with tartar—a prolonged film 
deposit—are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Film invites the acids of decay. 


And you may remember that before 
this special film-removing method the 
prevalence of dental troubles was alarm- 
ingly on the increase. 


Now film removed new way 


Film cannot resist brushing the way it 
did before. Pepsodent first acts to curdle 
film. Then to remove it in gentle safety 
to enamel. 


This recent scientific way is the greatest 
step made in a half-century’s study of 
tooth-cleansing methods. Its results are 
seen on every hand. 


Fights decay— firms gums 


Other new-day agents in Pepsodent in- 
crease the alkalinity of saliva. They neu- 
tralize food starch from fermenting and 
forming acids of decay. 


Still other properties firm the gums. 


Thus Pepsodent answers fully the re- 
quirements of the dental profession of 
today. That’s why it is accepted among 
dentists of 58 nations, 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film. 
If you are prone to tooth and gum dis- 
orders, that may be film also. Remove 
this film and see teeth whiten. 


Between your dentist, and Pepsodent 
used twice a day, you obtain the ulti- 
mate in tooth and gum care as modern 
dental science knows it. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mall coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 206, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A, 


Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. . . . .» Toronto 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Road . London, 8. E.1,Eng 

(Australia) Ltd., 72 Wentworth Av., Sydney,N.S.W 
Only one tube to a family 2876 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice — Removes Film from Teeth 
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“MELLO-GLO Face Powder is wonderful. It stays on 
longer yet does not dry the skin or clog the pores.” 
Rose Marie Wallace, appearing in ‘‘Rosalie”’, 

New Amsterdam Theatre, N. Y. C. 





“The youthful bloom reproduced by MELLO-GLO 

Face Powder does not wear off so quickly, This new 
wder is delightful.” Carlotta tae (acting in 

Warner Bros. Pictures), 57 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. 











“MELLO-GLO Face Powder keeps away that ugly shine 
which mars the velvety touch so essential to a youthful 
skin.’”” Martha Marr, Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. C. 


American 
Beauties Recommend 
MELLO-GLO 
rocess makes new wonder- 


NM exclusive French 
ful MELLO-G Face Powder stay on 


longer, and causes it to spread so smoothly that 
not a single pore is visible. If your favorite store is 
out, ask them to get MELLO-GLO Face Powder 
for you or send us one dollar for a full-size box and 
Beauty Booklet. Address MELLO-GLO, Statler 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of this 
new wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 
MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Dept. BE 

My name. 

Address. 

Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toilet articles. 

My dealer’s name 























Angelo was all but stricken dumb. He had 
not intended to delay for blackboard wash- 
ing, but so stunned was he that he only 
nodded voicelessly and passed Dromio the 
wash-basin to fill. 

Dromio returned with it, peaceful and un- 
ruffled. He set to work with a will—did 
a neat and capable job, while Angelo hovered 
about in limp bewilderment. “You good 
board-washer,” he said at last faintly. “Them 
others they leave it streaked.” 

Dromio’s face brighiened. “I help you 
wash boards every night,” he volunteered. 

“All right,” said Angelo weakly. “You be 
wash-the-board monitor.” 

“T help you put up the seats,” went on 
Dromio. There seemed no limit to his benig- 
nance. 

A couple of minutes later they slid back 
the wardrobe doors to take out their wraps. 
Dromio spied the ink-container. “Here's the 
ink-can!” he exclaimed in surprise. “Some- 
body forgets and leaves it out! I better 
puts it away.” 

Angelo unlocked the cupboard, and Dromio 
set it in. 


As Dromio stepped back to the wardrobe 
and took his sweater from a hook, he 
deftly reached behind a loose board of the 
siding and pulled something out. “Why, 
here’s your cap you losed at noon!” he said 
with a beautiful amazement. 

Angelo pounced upon it. “That is my 
cap!” he cried gratefully. “Thank you! I 
glad I got!” 

As they started for the door, Angelo re- 
trieved a bat from under his desk. Dromio 
regarded it with a melancholy interest. “I— 


‘I carry your bat for you,” he offered with 


some constraint. 

For a fleeting instant the terrible loneliness 
that had been his, looked out of his eyes 
—only for an instant, however. 

But that one look cut across Angelo’s at- 
tention—though he didn’t consciously know 
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what he had seen, nor why he replied so 
cheerily: “I try you out for substitute in 
our nine—for runner—if you wants. I’m 
captain since yesterday. Fatty Neff, he can’t 
run. You skinny—you make good runner.” 

Dromio’s hand trembled with the shock 
and rapture of it. “All right,” he said husk- 
ily, and was all at once unable to say more. 
When he found his voice again, he was ill- 
at-ease: “I—I know wh-what boy crooked— 
crooked Mr. Ruzzi’s shoe off you.” He 
seemed suddenly to feel better! ‘Tomorrow 
I make him gimme, and I take it to you.” 

Angelo almost dropped his books in para- 
lyzed astonishment. 

“I like this class,’ Dromio went on. “I 
can be good if I wants..... I bet I can 
get B plus this month. I bet I stay in this 
class long time now; and don’t get no more 
chased out!” 

The little sub was still chatting in the hall. 
Angelo, slowly recovering from his stupe- 
faction, gave her the keys. 

In a cheerfully polite tone Dromio said: 
“T stayed my twenty minutes, Miss Noll.” 

Miss Noll fairly stared. “All right,” she 
said, blinking her surprise. “Miss Daly’ll take 
you down. She’s all ready to go.” 

As they waited at Miss Daly’s door, Angelo 
floated on a sea of content. There was 
nothing in the world imperiling his precious 
job, Mr. Cohen’s windows, Mr. Ruzzi’s peace 
of mind, or Mr. Ruzzi’s shoes! And on 
Monday he would still be both a monitor 
and a captain! 

But Dromio was asking something in a 
small hesitating voice: “Did—did—you get 
a—May basket ?” 

“No,” answered Angelo, stoutly careless of 
such honors—and dismissed May baskets. 

But Dromio evidently had something more 
he needed to say—something he had never 
been able to say before. - At last he got it 
out—in a thin, far-away, halting voice. “I— 
got—one,” he said, his eyes shining. It was 
a proud moment for Dromio. 





THE GREAT GESTURE 
(Continued from page 79) 


The sensation of it—knowledge that she 
had left the earth and sped through the air 
—completely occupied her for the first min- 
utes; but she felt no fright. Now, as she 
flew, she kept her eyes fixed on the shoul- 
ders and helmeted head of the pilot. He 
seemed to her almost to be part of the 
plane, so quietly did he loom before her, 
so immobile. 

She looked over the edge, watching the 
steady flow of the moonlit ground. Her 
eyes returned to the pilot’s shoulders and 
the fine contours of his head. No longer 
was she dizzy at all or faint; yet the con- 
tours were still Richard’s. For a long time 
she gazed at him, then bent forward and 
touched him. He did not turn around. He 
might have been part of this great flying 
bird which was carrying her so swiftly, 
so surely to Sturgis Fessenden. 

He lifted a hand to his face and plucked 
at the strap of his goggled helmet. Sweep- 
ing it off, he suddenly turned his head 
and she cried out: “Richard!” 

She saw his lips part; in reply, perhaps. 
She heard nothing; in the roar of the 
engine and propeller, she scarcely heard her 
own outcry. She saw his lips part and 
his eyes were on hers. The plane lurched 
a little. He turned away from her and 
she sank back in her seat, staring at his 
head and shoulders. Richard was piloting 
her, not Harford—unless all along Harford 
had been another name for Richard Farrell. 
How was it? Who had arranged it? Stur- 
gis Fessenden, knowingly? Was this some- 
thing he had planned and prepared? That 
scarcely could be. However it was, what- 
ever it meant, here was Richard, piloting 
her westward in the night. 

Now and then he turned to her; now and 


then he called to her—short words, mono- 
syllables of companionship. Her first flight 
was to be short; out of his consideration of 
her—consideration which carried across the 
continent—Sturgis Fessenden had arranged a 
halt in Pennsylvania at Bellefonte. 

Richard, when he turned, pointed down; 
they were circling, descending with engine 
shut off, with only the clatter of the prope!- 
ler beating idly in the air. Great beams 
of light glared on the ground and cast long 
dark streaks which moved and were men’s 
shadows. 

“They’re to think,” Richard shouted, 
“that I’m Harford—Harford, d’you hear?” 

“T hear,” Janet cried. “But you—” 

“Later we can talk; not here!” 

Not there, certainly; they had not come 
to a stop on the ground before the shadow- 
streaked swarm closed in on them. Out- 
stretched hands helped Janet down and set 
her on her feet, only to face more lights 
and cameras. She had not a moment to 
herself with Richard. “Later we can talk,” 
he had said. Where? What did he mean? 

They were in the air again... . . Cleve- 
land came and was the same as Bellefonte, 
except that at Cleveland, Richard com- 
manded her to sleep on the hop to Chicago. 

Then they were in the air once more. 
Richard had said sleep! She wanted to 
laugh at the absurdity of it. Why, even this 
sudden freedom from earth, so newly ex- 
perienced, would be enough to keep her 
awake. And how about all the rest of it? 
But now her eyes were struggling to hold 
the vision of Richard Farrell. Her lids 
drooped, lifted, closed, and she was asleep— 
asleep in a vast buoyancy which transcended 
anything she had ever felt—except in dreams. 

From time to time Farrell turned and 
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Miss Neva Lamb 
of Pocatello, Idaho 


Dear Sirs: 


When I was a little girl, there were 
a lot of us children learning to care 
for our own teeth. We argued and 
joked over choking on tooth-powders, 
and eating tooth-paste. When Mother 
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You smile with 
gay assurance 


l d about Pebeco Tooth Paste, 
cone! gees tse te | ME outh sweet and healthy 


It did not taste like candy, or gum, 


ot liked the wholesome, salty - teeth everyone admires 


Ever since then, for twenty years, 
I have used Pebeco. I like it because 
it cleans thoroughly, and leaves a 
fresh, cool taste; and because it keeps 
my mouth and gums healthy. 

I am twenty-six years old. I have 
good, sound, white teeth, that are 
much admired. Last July, I went toa 
dentist and had my teeth examined 
and cleaned by a dentist for the first 
time in my life. My teeth had no 
cavities—are 100% sound. 


(Signed) Neva Lams 













Keeps the mouth 
YOUNG:: 





How DELIGHTFUL to know that your teeth are 
white and healthy, your breath sweet. 

The special salt in Pebeco gives you that joyous 
assurance. For it summons the mouth fluids. They 
bathe the teeth, between the teeth, the whole mouth. 
Food acids which cause decay and bad breath are 
briskly neutralized. 

A famous physician found that the chief cause of 
tooth trouble was a slowing up of these useful 
mouth fluids. He developed Pebeco’s formula to 
keep them active. 

The good-morning feeling Pebeco gives your 
mouth starts the day gayly and lasts for hours. The 
bedtime brushing protects your teeth for the night. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., 


Bloomfield, N. J. Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited. 





Free Offer: 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 








Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Dept. R-12, Bloomfield, N.J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


(THIS COUPON NOT.GOOD AFTER JUNE, 1929) 
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glanced at her. “Not yet, not yet,” he re- 
minded himself, rejoicing that Fessenden’s 
sense of drama had demanded that one pilot 
convey her across the continent for the sake 
of making the flight a more spectacular tour 
de force, something like Lindbergh’s. When 
the airport near Chicago lay below them, he 
longed to swerve from the scheduled course 
and come down upon some field where they 
were not awaited. He wanted to free her 
from this rotten notoriety. 

The throttling of the motor, the lessening 
of sound as he cut it off preparatory to mak- 
ing the Chicago airport, awoke Janet 
They were on the ground; and Richard, 
helping her to alight, felt her shrinking again 
before the explosions of flashlight powder 
and the clamor of camera-men and reporters 
demanding: “Where will you marry him? 
In the air? . What will you wear? 

. How long have you loved him?” 

“You’ re ahead of schedule,” some one was 
saying to Farrell. 

“We want to be,” he replied; and he found 
her ready, as soon as he was, to go on. Did 
she realize—he wondered, as he watched her 
settle in her seat—the real meaning of his 
presence as pilot? Did she suspect what he 
had in mind to do before the sun set again? 
Or was her impatience only eagerness for im- 
mediate escape from this clamoring crowd? 
Or was it that she wished to reach, as soon 
as she might, Sturgis Fessenden? 

The desert at last: sand and sage below 
them, and the sun low and level in the blue 
to the right which topped the naked horizon. 
They were descending with no airport in 
sight—nothing but the level floor of the 
desert broken there by a cafion, spotted here 
by great rocks which ran up to a mesa. 
Richard skimmed over these and avoided 
them, made sure of a straight stretch of firm- 
looking sand, and came down. Short of the 
cafon a hundred yards, they stopped, and 
Janet and Richard lifted their goggles and 
looked at each other. 

“Nothing’s the matter,” 
but stated, instead. 

“Nothing’s the matter with the engine,” he 
said. 

“Where are we, Richard?” 

“By ourselves; that’s enough.” And when 
she made no answer, he added: “I left our 
course an hour ago. Let’s get out!” 


she meant to ask, 


HE arose, and he lifted her down from the 

cockpit, his arms for an instant about 
her; and they were by themselves—so utterly 
alone! But he let her go as her toes touched 
the sand. 

She walked a little away from the air- 
plane where she had been prisoned so long, 
and he followed her. She seemed to him to 
be freeing herself from the cramped confine- 
ment of the plane; and she seemed, also, to 
be freeing herself—momentarily at least— 
from another restraint not physical. 

“Richard, why are you doing this?” 
asked him at last when she turned to him. 

“What do you think I am doing?” he 
countered. 

“You landed” here—unnecessarily.” 

“Do you wish we were flying on?” 


she 
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She could not face him, as she was doing, 
and answer that direct. “I haven’t prom- 
ised to marry him, Richard,” she said. 
“When he told me I must come to him, I 
promised only to fly to San Francisco to see 
him before he sailed.” 

“Not only to see him,” Richard denied. 

“Only to see if I loved him,” she amended. 

“It’s gone ’way beyond that now—as he 
knew it would,” Richard accused. “As he 
made mighty sure it would.” 

He put a hand upon her sleeve hot with 
the dry, glaring sun, and he let his fingers 
slip without grasping. “He knew how this 
thing would build up; he knew how he 
could build it up, Janet! The whole world 
knows now you're flying to marry him! He 
committed you to that; he knows you; you'll 
think you have to marry him.” 

“Maybe I want to!” 


T escaped her, without her knowing it. 

There it was, said and off her lips; and 
Richard’s fingers seized her. Had she said 
it to him for that? 

“Do you want to?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you love him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Janet, do you love me?” 

His hands had her now; and she whis- 
pered to him, there in that stark, staring 
silence: “I don’t know!” 

Tingling rills ran up from his fingers, 
prickling in his wrists and in his pulses. 
“Then I know—you don’t, don’t love him— 
or you’d know, at least, you don’t love me! 
And I’m damned if I'll fly you into this trap 
he’s set for you!” 

Prickling rills ran in her pulses too; he 
could feel them, as her hands closed on his 
to thrust his from her. “He’s not trapping 
me, Richard,” she whispered again. “He's 
only—sending for me. He’s had a right to 
me always, you see. Sit here with me, Rich- 
ard.” She dropped to the hot, dry sand. 
“Ever since I was a little girl, he’s— And 
yesterday Father took another check from 
him.” 

“T’'ll pay those checks back, every penny, 
Janet !” 

“If you did, you couldn’t repay—what 
they meant to us, dear.” 

She reached for him to hold him on the 
sand beside her, but he leaped to his feet. 
He could not stay still. She thought at first 
he was merely walking off, but suddenly he 
hurried to the airplane and plucked with 
such fury, at the engine, that she sprang up. 
Now he left the plane carrying in his hand 
some little thing. She ran after him to the 
brink of the cafion, where he stopped with 
hand raised as she cried out: “Richard, what 
are you doing?” 

“I’ve taken this from the ignition. I'll 
throw it there, and all hell couldn’t move us 
from here!” 

“You wont!” 

“Why wont I?” 

“You hate him for his trap—what you call 
his trap he’s set for me. What would you 
call what you’re doing—if you drop that 
down and—trap me here?” 

Richard’s arm fell to his side with his 
fingers clenched upon what they held. 

“We'll wait, that’s all—wait!” he decided. 

“Wait ?” 

“A day. I’ve food and water for us. A 
day’s delay—what’s that in a lifetime if he 
loves you?” 

“But what do you think a day can do?” 

“We'll see!” 


HE first intimation Sturgis Fessenden 
received that there was a fault in his 
plan came to him in San Francisco with the 
report that the plane was overdue at Chey- 
enne. He hurried to the airport at Frisco, 
where he felt he would be in closer touch 
with developments. 
Though he had sent out the bulletins that 
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Janet Thayer was flying to him, he had kept 
himself secluded. For once in his life it had 
been no part of his plan to allow himself to 
be interviewed—yet. So he had secluded 
himself, while he received detailed reports of 
the plane’s progress across the country, and 
full accounts, by telegram, of the stories ap- 
pearing in the press. 

Not once—and he prided himself upon his 
acumen—had he personally been responsible 
for the statement that Janet was flying across 
the continent to marry him; but the as- 
sumption that this was her purpose was 
practically universal. And no report of in- 
terviews with her, which reached him, ac- 
tually denied it. So he had the tremendous 
testimony of this publicity to show her how 
irreparably she would injure him if, after 
arriving, she refused to be his wife. 

The fact that, on the other hand, he could 
find no statement from her that she would 
marry him, failed to disturb him. He knew 
it was her nature to be reticent, reserved in 
public. He liked this phase of her, and was 
pleased to note that the press played up her 
shyness and her innate and lovely reserve. 

To be able to win her gave him the com- 
forting feeling that he was back in his late 
twenties; it was a tremendous satisfaction 
to know that he could again enter the lists 
of love and win over a much younger man. 
That Farrell loved her made it more of a 
triumph for Fessenden 

Until he arrived at the airport, he felt no 
particular anxiety at the report that the plane 
was overdue. It was probably nothing 
serious. At worst, he conceived only a pos- 
sibility that Janet’s arrival in San Francisco 
might be delayed so that he would have less 
time to conquer her objections to a hurried 
marriage. But he could not imagine her 
finally refusing. “Think, Janie,” he would 
say, “what it will mean to have scareheads 
flung across the country: ‘Flying Girl 
Leaves Bridegroom Stranded on Eve of Im- 
portant Mission!’” He chuckled at the idea; 
he knew it was not in Janet’s nature to sub- 
ject him to that. 

What began to alarm Fessenden, as the 
overdue time of the airplane doubled, was the 
information that Jack Harford was not the 
pilot. An Eastern newspaper man had dis- 
covered Harford in New York; and now a 
telegram stated that it was “believed” that 
the pilot was Richard Farrell. 


HAT did that mean? Here the tele- 

gram was tantalizingly brief. Another 
followed: “Definitely established Farrell is 
flying with Janet Thayer!” 

How was that? It was impossible for Fes- 
senden to interpret this in any other light 
than that Janet had arranged the substitu- 
tion of Farrell for Harford. What, then, did 
this long “overdue” mean? 

Ah! Here came telegrams interpreting 
that for him! The reporters had learned that 
Janet Thayer and Richard Farrell had been 
in love! They speculated whether this was 
their elopement ! 

A twisted smile came to Sturgis Fessen- 
den’s lips. The Brobdignagian publicity 
which he had employed to his purpose threat- 
ened to turn against him—to make him 
utterly ridiculous. 

“Overdue” in the headlines next to be 
printed would bear no implication of dis- 
aster; the explanation would be that Farrell 
and Janet Thayer were escaping together 
from an absurd, expectant bridegroom. 

The supreme moment which Sturgis Fes- 
senden had planned to bring about seemed 
to be receding. “What about this?” reporters 
were asking him. “Did you know this? 

.. What did you say to her?... 
W "hat did she say to you?” 

He had to answer. Silence no longer 
would serve him. The twisted smile that 
had come to Sturgis Fessenden’s lips changed 
to a half-savage laugh—a laugh because, no 
matter what might be happening, he had had 
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the instinct and foresight to guard his own 
words so that they could not make him, now, 
an utter fool. He had never said that Janet 
was flying to him to marry him. 

As clearly as he had ever seen anything,— 
and clearness of vision was a quality upon 
which he prided himself,—he saw his ave- 
nue of escape from nation-wide ridicule. 

His first move was to gather the reporters 
about him, glare at them as though they 
were responsible for the shortcomings of all 
their tribe and demand to be told how the 
report had got abroad that Janet Thayer was 
flying to marry him. What did these 
damned publicity-hounds mean, anyway, by 
putting such an interpretation on her flight ? 

He backed this up by relating how he had 
been always her father’s friend, and how 
Janet, ever since she was a little girl, had 
been as precious to him as an actual daugh- 
ter. He declared that the truth of the flight 
was this: he had learned that she was go- 
ing to marry Richard Farrell, and before he 
sailed for the Orient, he had wanted to as- 
sure her happiness—and Farrell’s. He had 
wanted to see her again, and it had been nec- 
essary for him to see Farrell, if he was go- 
ing to put Farrell in charge of some of his 
affairs. So Farrell had offered to fly to him, 
and Janet had insisted upon coming. But 
he—Fessenden—had realized how sensational 
this would appear, and so he had let it be 
known that his friend’s daughter was flying 
with another pilot; then this had been 
twisted into a more sensational matter still. 


Now Fessenden wanted it corrected; they 
had the real romance! 

He had a way, Sturgis Fessenden, of 
carrying conviction; and the reporters hur- 
ried off. “Here, at least, was a fresh angle 
to publish. And Fessenden sat back and 
took stock of himself. 

How bitter was defeat—to be cheated of 
that girl! But he had saved himself from 
public humiliation. If they had crashed and 
were killed, no one could deny his story; if 
they lived—and were this long overdue—un- 
doubtedly his explanation was, in its ele- 
ments, the truth. But he would have to find 
a place in his affairs for Farrell! At least he 
would have now to make an offer. 

Might they have crashed and been killed? 
Little Janet! His little, loving Janet! One 
moment that fear filled him; at another he 
burned with dread that they were laughing 
at him somewhere together—and that soon 
all the world would be laughing at him, and 
that his story would: never overtake that 
laughter. If he could tell the world first! 

A man approached him. “The radio 
audiences, Mr. Fessenden, are tremendously 
interested in Janet Thayer’s flight. They 
have been receiving bulletins. If you would 
speak to them yourself—” 


HERE was bright starlight over the 

desert, and night cold. Under the wings 
of the plane Richard had laid cushions and 
coats for Janet; he would sleep in the cock- 
pit or somewhere on the sands. 
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The plane had radio with a head-set for 
receiving; and Janet sat with her ears cov- 
ered, listening. The air was full of specula- 
tion about her. Suddenly she straightened. 
Sturgis Fessenden was to speak! He was be- 
ing introduced; here came his voice! What 
was he saying? Unknowingly, she cried out. 

Richard ran to her and heard: “He's 
broadcasting—broadcasting about us.” 

“Who?” 

“Hel” 

“Fessenden? What’s he saying?” 

“T think,” said Janet, “he will—yes, he’s 
saying it again, so everyone will understand.” 
She gave, and Dick seized from her, the head- 


Sturgis Fessenden’s voice had ceased; and 
Janet Thayer and Dick Farrell faced each 
other under the stars. 

His arms ached for her—his arms into 
which Fessenden’s own voice had delivered 
her; but he waited. For she needed some 
time—time to restore herself from Fessen- 
den’s bestowal of her to another, from his 
abandonment of her in order to be sure to 
save his own great gesture. Splendid and 
spectacular he must be; compared to his self- 
esteem, she counted for nothing. 

Slowly she went to Dick; and shyly— 
with that shyness in which Sturgis Fessenden 
had delighted—she settled in Richard’s arms. 

Half an hour later there was clatter in the 
desert—the roar of engine and propeller as an 
airplane ran over the firm, smooth sand and 
fought its way into the air. 
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for the rutting season, when Unaweep might 
pick a new mate. 

Running true to wolf form, Unaweep had 
led to a fresh kill every other night. Long 
ago, when she was a young wolf, she had 
committed the sin of eating from a dead 
carcass. The poison it contained had been 
weak and poorly placed. She had spewed up 
that bitter, sickening dose in time to save her 
life. Like other renegades that have learned 
their lesson, she had since refused to eat of 
carrion. 

Now the unvarying law was not to touch 
any meat that had not been freshly killed 
by the pack. 

The young wolves were curious, investiga- 
tive, of an inquiring turn of mind. The 
world was new to them. Traps, guns or 
poison had not yet entered their lives to 
make them bitter, mold them into renegade 
killers with knowledge of man enemies. With 
twelve such young rascals to manage, Una- 
weep was kept on the alert. 

Loping along a woods road near the Cold 
Springs ranger station, Unaweep suddenly 
stopped, sniffed, dropped her keen nose, 
circling to catch the scent. The pack started 
milling, instinctively imitating the movements 
of their queen mother. One little wolf 
yapped excitedly. There was the taint of 
fresh meat on the ground. 


ORE from curiosity than from any idea 
of finding food, Unaweep turned and 
started at the trotting wolf lope. In an open 
park, tied to a scraggy low pine, they came to 
the horse-meat lure wired to the tree. Una- 
weep stopped, sniffed. At first the pack 
surged forward. Then, following the move- 
ments of their leader, they started circling, 
edging toward that bait, sniffing suspiciously. 
Growling, Unaweep advanced. She was 
suspicious, testing every bit of ground with 
keen sniffing. She found a square of-fat. A 
little wolf found another, The little fellow 
gobbled it greedily. It was easy food, tempt- 
ing and sweet, that had not come from the 
grueling work of cattle-killing. 
With a growl the leader mother dived at 
the offender. The whelp scuttled to safety. 
Another of the pack yapped excitedly as he 
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found another square of fat, gobbled it. 
Another went directly to the bait. Discipline 
was disorganized completely. 

Circling, afraid of some unseen, unsensed 
danger, Unaweep rushed at her followers, 
snapping, snarling, driving them away as best 
she could. A moment later, still with that 
dread of the unseen enemy stirring in her 
wolf mind, she led the pack away. No ill 
effects followed. The young wolves con- 
tinued to romp and play, raced in the slaugh- 
ter of the cattle that night, and then went 
peacefully to steep off the meat jag. Still 
Unaweep was uneasy. Instinctively she 
dreaded any repetition of that incident. 

The damage had been done. The young- 
sters had tasted the teasing: fat squares, had 
wolfed them down, and had relished the tid- 
bits placed there as decoy baits by Sagewa. 
No bitterness of smeared strychnine was on 
the surface of those decoys. Any other fat 
bait, as sweet, as tempting as those, would 
now lure them into the forbidden act of 
eating meat not of their own fresh kill. 

Night came again. Unaweep, uneasy, re- 
alizing that the faint man scent, the scent 
of shod horses that had been around. that 
bait, forecast trouble, lifted her head and 
sent forth the call to the pack. Some of the 
youngsters came hurrying along the trail. 
Minutes passed. Never before had that call 
been disregarded by the pack. For nearly an 
hour she waited, occasionally howling in 
summons. 

Four whelps only came—the four youngest. 
Something told her that at the horse meat she 
would find the rest of the pack; there, gath- 
ered by curiosity, lured by the taste of the 
fat squares, would be the truants. 

Unaweep and the young whelps loped to 
the poison station. Around the little open 
park circled the yearlings. At the head 
stalked the largest dog wolf of the group. 
It. was he that would ultimately question 
Unaweep’s leadership if she did not take a 
new mate soon. 

Timid, held back by some instinctive fear, 
the yearling wolves had not yet advanced to 
the area covered by the newly placed mixed 
poison baits. Unaweep snarled, growled, 
charged the yearlings. They scattered. 
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Intrigued by the fascinating chunk of horse 
meat, the old queen stopped, then went care- 
fully forward. She passed a tempting bit of 
fat. She dropped her nose, sniffed. Violat- 
ing those years of careful abstinence, assured 
by the fact that similar fat had been eaten 
the night before, Unaweep picked up the 
bit of fat, mouthed it. Then she spat it out 
quickly. There was some taint on that fat, 
some foreign taste, some indescribably warn- 
ing flavor. She had almost disregarded that 
terrible lesson of years before. 

She turned, started away. But back of her 
slunk the truant dog-wolf yearling. In a 
flash he reached the fat that Unaweep had 
spat out, now covered with wolf slaver and 
washed of that faint foreign scent. He 
picked it up with his white hard teeth, jerked 
his head as he threw it into his mouth, did 
not stop even to puncture it with his incisor 
teeth as is generally done, but gulped down 
the poison-laden fat greedily. 

He stopped, sniffed at other fat, then in 
bewilderment growled, turned in a daze, 
wabbled to the side of the little park. He 
tried to heave out the thing that had leaped 
into life in his belly. Unaweep saw that 
quick rising of the hair on the dog wolf's 
back. She had seen it before in other poi- 
soned wolves. She knew that death had 
flashed out from some unseen point and 
jabbed its talons into her son. 

With swift-running steps the mother wolf 
was at the side of her yearling whelp. There 
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was nothing to be done, but Unaweep in- 
stinctively moved to shield him from further 
attack. The dog wolf snarled, whimpered, 
tried again to throw that rampant tigerish 
thing that bit at his vitals, out of his body. 
The other wolves, awed, scared, slunk away, 
tails between legs, frightened by the quick, 
unseen attack on their brother. 

The dog wolf staggered. He fell. Then, 
with a mighty effort, his rough, bristling hair 
raised, his every fiber taut, he partially dis- 
gorged the poisoned meat. 

Grim, stalking, growling, Unaweep stood 
over him. For a long moment the dog wolf 
jerked, snarled, bit at himself; then he lay 
quiet for many moments. 

Unaweep went forward and sniffed. Faint 
odor of that bodiless killer that had nearly 
snuffed out her life years before was in that 
bait. She growled, bared her teeth, then 
nosed closer to the stricken wolf. 

Slowly, staggering, the young dog wolf got 
to his feet. Unsteadily he started to trot, 
dropped to a walk, then weaved along 
through the brush. Slowly, weakening, 
but driving on with determined, faltering 
steps, the wolf struggled for perhaps a 
quarter-mile. Then the leader of the year- 
lings let go his grip on wolf life. 

Whining, upset beyond comprehension, 
torn by fear and mother love, Unaweep 
moved cautiously toward her dead son. 
Killer, unmerciful executioner of quadrupeds 
that came in her way, Unaweep whimpered, 
cried pitifully, nosed about the dead body of 
the yearling that had the year before been 
the pet of her litter. 

She came back the next day, the following 
night, then circled that dangerous spot and 
its tempting death baits. 

Then Sagewa found him. 

Unaweep tried again to round up the pack 
that had scattered during her preoccupation 
resulting from the death of the yearling. But 
others were missing. The pack was now but 
six. Nor could she find the other wolves. 
For those missing had dropped out of sight 
as quickly, and by the same route, as the 
dog wolf. 

With vicious, lusting blood-hunger, with 
new cruelty, Unaweep drove into the herds 
of Wenner, the Club Ranch, Longman, and 
the other cow owners of the Uncompahgre 
mesa. With uncanny, sure-footed precision 
she led her pack around trap sets at scent 
posts, blind sets, ambushes where-rifles might 
be hidden. 

New solidarity came to the pack that Una- 
weep led. It had been tried and had learned 
its lesson, at the cost of six yearlings. Una- 
weep drove them at her will, marshaled 
them when kills were made, directed their 
every step when they ran together. Her 
leadership was never again questioned. She 
was their queen and their mother. 


AGEWA had labored early, late, inces- 

santly, marshaling all his wolf lore in 
the drive on Unaweep and her pack. High- 
country summer had passed in the brief, 
flowering days of July and early August. 
The white calf still fed near the ranger sta- 
tion, and Sagewa was beginning to twit 
Charley Longman about a new hat. 

The calf was still alive, but Sagewa was 
baffled. The old queen had evaded him. It 
was time to have outside counsel. That was 
why Stanley Young came from Denver, at 
Sagewa’s request, and with the field foreman 
of the Survey stationed at Montrose, arrived 
at Sagewa’s camp. .... 

Young and Sagewa squatted before the 
door of the cabin while the Survey foreman 
sat near by, smoking thoughtfully. It was a 
council of war. 

“Wont pay attention to scent post trap sets. 
What remains of the pack fights shy of 
poison. I get coyotes and magpies, but no 
wolves. Most of all, I can’t seem even to 
make a good try at this old she-wolf, Una- 
weep,” declared Sagewa. “She keeps out of 
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trails, follows hard ground where there would 
be a chance to set a trap. I’ve made every 
sort of a trap set that I know, strung out 
every kind of poison bait. The whole bunch 
under her leadership seems to melt away and 
drop out of that part of the country, only 
to show up with a whalin’ kill somewhere 
else on the plateau. I’m licked to this point.” 

“Wolves are wolves,” cheered Young. 
“And some day you can out-think her.” 

“T’ll be thinkin’ faster than I have to date 
when I do.” 


AYS of riding followed. At a number of 
points the men found the cross-toed 
track of the old queen. 

“How much blind setting have you done?” 
asked Wilson. 

“Everywhere a set could be made in a run- 
way. Cattle have sprung a lot of my traps. 
You know, they nose around scent posts just 
out of curiosity, stumble into the traps, tear 
up the ground, and ruin the location. Most 
of the scent-post sets have been spoiled that 
way. But this old girl wont visit them any- 
way—torn up or not torn up. 

“Trouble is, there are a darned few places 
on the runways of this bunch of wolves that 
have earth deep enough to make blind sets. 
Seems like I’ve had a try at all of them.” 

“How about that open aspen-bordered 
park near Keith’s sawmill?” asked Young. 
“Seems to me that is ideal and you’ve not 
put in any traps there yet. That’s one place 
she follows the regular trail.” 

“Too much stock in that park. I could 
put it off to one side of the main trail, but 
that wouldn’t catch any wolves. There’s 
just that one stretch that she follows reg- 
ularly. But so do the dogies.” 

“Get the cow-men to move the stock out,” 
suggested Young. 

“Think they’d do that?” 

“You bet they would.” 

The stockmen readily agreed to shove their 
cattle out of that section and keep them 
out. Young and the Survey man departed. 
Sagewa prepared to make the trap set for 
the one big last try. For several days the 
riders were busy gathering the cattle from 
that portion of the range. They were being 
held in a pasture near the ranger station. 
The white calf was in the bunch. 

“Looks like a new hat for me,” chaffed 
Sagewa as he rode with Charley Longman. 

“Season’s not over yet,” gloomed Long- 
man. “But I'll give that hat willingly if you 
get that wolf.” 

Night came. Sagewa turned in early. 
Sleep had wrapped him in rest for several 
hours when he suddenly sat up, listening. 
Murder was being committed in the cow-pas- 
ture. Hurriedly slipping on his boots, Sag- 
ewa grasped his rifle and slid out into the 
night. It might be a gorgeous chance at the 
pack if there was light enough. 

High carnival of slaughter was galloping 
with the wolf pack over the cow-pasture. 
The gray killers raced and howled in ex- 
cited frenzy. Sagewa reached a little ridge 
above the pasture. He stopped to listen. A 
calf was bawling frantically. The herd was 
milling crazily. There was more death bawl- 
ing from the calf, the ripping of staples from 
the fence as the animal in blind fright 
plunged through the barbed wire heedlessly. 
The wolf pack howled and yapped. For a 
few moments there was more grisly noise 
beyond the pasture. Then sudden silence 
fraught with tragedy. .... 

For an hour Sagewa stalked. Black night, 
clutching tree branches, impeded his prog- 
ress. Then, certain that the pack had made 
the kill, eaten, and then been frightened away 
by his own coming, the hunter found his way 
back to the cabin. 

In the morning he followed the tracks of 
a she-wolf with crossed toes leading a pack 
of leaping hound devils to where Charley 
Longman’s white calf had finally bawled out 
its last breath. 
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divin OTE 


PER MINUTE 


—DIRT 


The accurate measure of electric 
cleaner efficiency is dirt per minute 


POSITIVE 


RE you one of the many women who 
never dare accept an invitation for the 
afternoon of cleaning day—whose 

strength is just enough for cleaning tasks— 
and no more? 


The difficulty is not with you. Lighten your 
cleaning and you will find yourself with 
zest enough for outings every cleaning day. 


The Hoover will give you this effortless clean- 
ing. It removes more dirt per minute than any 
other cleaner. That means faster cleaning, 
easier cleaning, more thorough cleaning. 


The Hoover is able to give you this faster, 
easier, deeper cleaning because of ‘‘Positive 
Agitation,”’ a cleaning principle exclusive 
with products of The Hoover Company. 


‘<Positive Agitation’ vibrates all the deep- 
buried, destructive grit to the surface. With 
this unmatchable deep-beating are combined 






AGITATION 


sweeping and suction, giving The Hoover an 
efficiency that begins where the ordinary 
vacuum cleaner leaves off. ‘‘Positive Agita- 
tion,’’ too, restores the original beauty to 
rugs, by its lifting of the nap and brighten- 
ing of the colors. 


The ability of The Hoover to remove more 
dirt per minute has been shown by repeated 
tests made under actual home conditions. We 
shall be glad to prove it to you on your own 
rugs. Because of the Hoover's outstanding 
superiority, you should be sure to see this 
test, before purchasing any cleaner. Tele- 
phone your Authorized Hoover Dealer. 


Cash prices: Model 700, $73. Model 543, $59.30. Dusting tools, 
$12.50. New. . . motor-driven floor polishing attachment, $7.50. Easy 
payments if desired. Only $6.25 down. Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies and in Canada. Hoover dealers will make you an allow- 
ance on your old machine. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


Tt will make lovely 


nails a TRADITION 


OR 15 years my greatest problem was 
Fe find the polish that would give the 
nails of my fashionable clients the soft, 
lustrous tint of perfection. 

When Paris ushered in the sensible vogue 
of liquid polishes, I tried each of them 
eagerly. But none lived up to my expecta- 
tions. 

Then in dainty twin phials I discovered 
Glazo! At last I had the polish that lav- 
ished beauty with abandon, that would 
delight my fastidious clientele. 

What a truly marvelous polish it is! Its 
velvety lustre will, I believe, make nail 
loveliness an American tradition. 

It adorns the finger tips with exquisite 
radiance which remains undimmed for a 
whole week, which will neither crack, 
peel, nor dull in spots. 


Keep Your Hands Lovely 


Now, with my help and Glazo, you canina 
twinkling bestow on your hands the beauty 
that distinguishes the hands of my clients. 

I have prepared a little booklet which ex- 
plains in detail my method of manicuring 
the hands. It shows you how with Glazo 
Cuticle Oil or Cream you can keep the 
cuticle edge soft, pink, and even, creating 
a perfect setting for dainty white half- 
moons. My method of keeping industrious 
hands lovely and soft is covered thorough- 
ly. And it shows you howI shape the nails 
to give the fingers an effect of aristocratic 
length and slimness. Also, if you will fol- 
low my method, Glazo, the Liquid Polish, 
will give your nails the fascinating beauty 
of perfection. 

bf course, you can purchase Glazo Cuti- 
cle Oil, Glazo Cuticle Cream and Glazo 
Liquid Polish at all the better shops and 
stores. The price of the polish complete 
with remover is only fifty cents. 

The merest word from you, and I will 
send you my little booklet and a Miniature 
Glazo Manicure. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon with 10oc. Known as Galo in Eng- 
land and Colonies. 


Miss Rosaline Dunn, 
The Glazo Company, 
1606 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me your booklet and the miniature 
Glazo manicure set, 10c enclosed. 








Sagewa stood impotently above the re- 
mains of what had been a symbol of his con- 
test against the queen wolf. 

“Sure as death,” remarked Longman as 
though a load had been lifted from his mind. 
“That calf was marked from its birth as 
wolf meat. White coat made it a special 
target in the night, I guess.” 

“TI owe you a hat,” reminded Sagewa. 

“Get that wolf so I can see her with traps 
on her feet and a wire muzzle around her 
jaws and I'll forget the hat!” 


LL Sagewa’s care, his training, his lore 
were put into setting the first two 
traps in the aspen park. 

Grimly he went back to the camp, bundled 
up other traps in the setting cloth, buried ail 
for the night in the ranger station manure- 
pit to kill the man scent. The next day he 
visited the first trap set, passed on when it 
appeared undisturbed, then made two other 
sets in the park. 

Days of watching followed. No new wolf- 
tracks appeared in the park. It was dis- 
heartening. Then came word that their sign 
had been seen near a fresh kill ten miles to 
the south. Hopelessness came to the hunter. 
October first approached. Another few weeks 
and the wolves would not be following the 
high ranges any longer, but would be loping 
away to the southward into the La Salle 
Mountain country beyond the Utah border. 
If luck and persistence did not do the trick 
now, it might take another whole season to 
catch the Unaweep wolf, and by that time 
she would be leading another litter of whelps, 
have another mate. 

The last of September came with blue 
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sky, golden aspen, crispy clear atmosphere. 
Another kill was reported. 

“Come on up,” urged Sagewa to Longman 
when the latter had visited the cow camp, 
ready to make it tight for the winter. “Make 
it about day after tomorrow. I think I’m 
goin’ to get results after all.” 

“How can you tell?” queried Longman. 

“Feel it in my bones. Living like an 
Indian, I can come near telling what is going 
on just by the feel of things. And some- 
thing tells me those old trap sets that have 
Leen in that park for the past two weeks are 
going to do something within forty-eight 
hours.” 

Longman scoffed laughingly. 

“I’m not joking,” cried Sagewa, half 
angrily. “I mean it when I say I’ve got this 
hunch. I'll have that wolf before the end of 
the week.” 

But it did not take that long. Sagewa 
came hurrying into Longman’s camp in time 
to stop the cow-man from leaving the follow- 
ing morning. 

“Got her,” exulted Sagewa. “Got her with 
two traps on her feet. Gosh, it was lucky! 
Stepped dead center on both traps. Can 
hardly move. Come help me muzzle her.” 

Challenging, howling, snarling, daring the 
two men to come near, Unaweep thrashed in 
the trap. It looked like a fight to subdue 
and muzzle her. But once the light pole 
was across her neck and the rope around her 
free legs, with Sagewa moving methodically 
out on that pole to slip the hay-wire muzzle 
over her jaws, she gave up. 

The queen wolf of Uncompahgre had fallen. 
Reprieve from death had come to other ani- 
mals on the plateau. 





RAGAMUFFIN 
(Continued from page 49) 


“Now look what you’ve done! For the last 
time I’m a-telling you to trot away from 
here. Do you hear me? Off with you!” 
And he tapped her quivering nose. 

A moment longer she stood, her eyes 
gleaming; then -of a sudden she turned and 


started away, her tail wrathfully whipping - 


the air. Then it happened—Little Gill bent 
over the colt and had but touched it when 
the mare wheeled and rushed upon him. She 
took him by his shoulder and shook him as 
she had shaken the colt. 

We reached him at about the same time, 
old Barney with his pitchfork, I, foolishly 
enough, with my small useless pocket-knife 
opened, and the Boss with a length of plank 
he had torn from the fence; and while the 
sight of her made my heart miss more than 
one beat, I felt a great, sweeping pride in my 
cousin Jocelyn when I found her there with 
us, her blue eyes flashing, and with no more 
in her hands than had Little Gill in his. 

Between us, we beat off the mare from her 
two victims. There was a great wound in 
Little Gill’s shoulder, and evidently the in- 
furiated animal had struck him somewhere 
with one of her hoofs, for when we lifted 
him, he was unconscious. 

“Carry him,” directed Aunt Fran when 
we reached her, “to the house.” And, her 
stick tapping before her, she led the way. 


[\ a few days Aunt Fran and Jocelyn had 
him right again, save for a slow-healing 
wound in his shoulder; and despite our com- 
mon protests, he moved back to his cabin 
under the cottonwood, in order, of course, 
that he might care for the colt. A day or 
two after Little Gill left the Big House, 
Jocelyn walked to Mercy Lodge for a visit 
with the two invalids. 

“ °F’s better, and I’ve hopes o’ bringin’ ’im 
round. And do you know, Miss Jocelyn,” 
Little Gill added, “though ’e’s nothin’ but a 
baby, as you might say, I believe ’e has the 
makin’ of a real horse.” 

“Let’s see him,” she invited; so Little Gill 


led him from the hospital stall he had built, 
long before, at the rear of his cabin. 

The colt was a grotesque little figure. 
Small even for his months, he was a mass of 
pads, adhesive tape and bandages. One eye 
was completely hidden, and the other looked 
out drolly upon the mystifying world. 

“Why, you poor little ragamuffin!” laughed 
Jocelyn, taking the abused diminutive head 
between her hands. 

Little Gill cocked his head to one side, 
pondering a moment. “Let’s call ’im that, 
Miss Jocelyn.” 

“Call him what?” 

“Ragamuffin.” 

So then and there they gave a battered, 
undersized, solemn little colt a name that, 
during the next few years, was to be known 
throughout the racing world. 

That night at supper Jocelyn gayly an- 
nounced the fact. “My friends, permit me 
to announce that this day I have named a 
future Derby winner.” 

“How’s that ?” asked the Boss. 

“The foal that wild virago tried to kill. 
I have named him Ragamuffin.” 

The Boss laughed heartily. “Well, pet, I 
must admit it’s a fitting name; but the colt 
wont be worth his oats. He’s ruined.” 

“By no means, my dear uncle,” she 
placidly contended. “He is somewhat patched 
and torn, ’tis true; but some day—” 

“Not a chance!” 

“Tt is possible,” quietly interposed Aunt 
Fran, “you are forgetting one factor.” 

“Which one is that, Fran?” 

“Little Gill.” 

The Boss smiled. “Now, that’s a fact; 
but still, he’s not a~-miracle-man. I’m 
afraid— However, I drink,—if you weren’t 
so unreasonable about some things, Meg, I 
could drink this toast in a more-fitting fluid” 
—Miss Meg is his wife——“I drink, in this 
cheering coffee, a toast to Ragamuffin and 
wish him long life, stout limbs, sound feet 
and a racing heart!” 

That night Aunt Fran called the Boss aside, 
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The Improved Kotex only 
offers these two exclusive 


new features 


Correct Appearance— Hygienic Comfort 


These Features Exclusive 
to Kotex 


] CORRECT APPEARANCE—The 
new, form-fitting shape (with cor- 
ners scientifically rounded and ta- 
pered to fit) may be worn under the 
most clinging gowns without possi- 
bility of detection. 


2 HYGIENIC COMFORT — Softer 
gauze, fluffier filler—treated by a 
new and exclusive process—end un- 
comfortable chafing and binding. 


ALL THE FEATURES AND PROTECTION 
OF THE KOTEX YOU HAVE ALWAYS 
KNOWN ARE RETAINED. 


O enthusiastic were we over the Im- 

proved Kotex, when it was finally per- 
fected in our laboratories, that we decided 
to anticipate your enthusiasm by putting 
it into production on double our former 
scale. 

This meant, of course, new plants, new 
machinery, a vast expenditure of time and 
money. It also meant that, if you bought 
the Improved Kotex in such volume as 
we expected, the regular price could be 
permanently reduced 30%. 

Demand makes it possible to continue 
at the new low price—and you are offered, 
at this price, exclusive features obtainable 
in Kotex and Kotex only! 


Kotex is now form-fitting 

By a new and exclusive design, perfected 
in our laboratories, corners are now scien- 
tifically rounded and tapered. The Im- 
proved Kotex fits perfectly, securely. You 
wear it without altering the fashionable, 
slim silhouette, and you feel a composure, 
a sense of fine grooming, never before 
possible. 


Softer, fluffier, to end chafing 
Ingenious methods have been found to 
make the gauze wrapping softer, the ab- 


Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


PROTECTS— DEODORIZES 



































Doubled production and enthusiastic 

demand permit a price cut of 30% 

on the Improved Kotex—contain- 

ing two new features perfected 

after two years’ research; after 

consultation with 27 women doctors 
and 83 nurses. 




















**Ask for them by name’? 





and 
Kotex Prices 
Reduced 


sorbent filler fluffer; to give you adequate 
protection without the discomforts of 
chafing and binding. 


Nurses, doctors considered your 
comfort and appearance 


Changes in the Kotex pad were made un- 
der the supervision of 27 women doctors, 
83 nurses, 6 specialists in feminine hygiene. 


They considered, besides your good 
health and comfort, the vital question of 
appearance. They know your problems, 
not only professionally but also from a 
woman’s point of view. Their enthusiastic 
approval is the most important endorse- 
ment of the Improved Kotex. 


Kotex features are exclusive 


In Kotex alone do you get these new 
features. . . and all the former advantages, 
too, are retained. The remarkably absor- 
bent powers remain; the same protective 
area: Cellucotton wadding, which is ex- 
clusive to Kotex, has all the advantages 
of any waterproofed absorbent, plus its 
own unique qualities—5 times more ab- 
sorbent than cotton, discards like tissue 
(by simply following directions), deodor- 
izes thoroughly while being worn. 
Remember, nothing else is at all com- 
parable to the Improved Kotex. Buy a 
box and learn our latest and greatest con- 
tribution to woman’s hygienic comfort. 


You buy Kotex by name, without em- 
barrassment, without delay . .. in two 
sizes, Regular and Kotex-Super. At all 
drug, dry goods and department stores. 


Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by West 
Disinfecting Co. 





and as a result of that brief conversation 
Jocelyn was handed, some weeks later, an 
envelope containing the registration papers 
of a thoroughbred colt. One line read: 
“Name: Ragamuffin;” and another: “Owner: 
Jocelyn Churchill.” 

Jocelyn hugged us all. “Glory be! I’m 
an owner!” she cried. “I have started my 
stable. ‘Owner, J. Churchill.’” 

“And your trainer?” asked Aunt Fran. 

“Oakley Gilliver, otherwise known as Lit- 
tle Gill.” 

During the time that followed, Jocelyn 
and Aunt Fran spent a deal of their time 
down at Mercy Lodge. 

“Trainer,” Jocelyn would call as she ap~- 
proached the cottonwood at the end of Alan’s 
Walk, “how is my stable this morning?” 

Little Gill, smiling, dusted their chairs 
with his cap. “’E’s doing splendid, Miss. 
have just took off another patch o’ tape, an’ 
his eye’s as sound as a new guinea.” 

“Righto! I’m already counting the Derby 
purse.” And then she would produce a bit 
of sugar for the ragged, scarred little beggar 
to munch. 

Thanks to the skill and care of Little Gill, 
by the time summer had gone, the colt was 
quite himself, eating whatever came within 
reach of his moist little nose, and as lively 
as a cricket. 


A= then one day in the early fall, 
shortly after the leaves began to turn, 
there were sown the seeds of what was to 
give us all many a grave moment. 

“Tll be back,” Jocelyn called, “ tween the 
| gloamin’ and the murk;” and away she 
cantered down the drive on her blaze-faced 
chestnut gelding. 

She was back earlier than I expected, and 
it seemed to me there was a bit more color 
in her cheeks and a brighter light in her eyes. 
Aunt Fran was waiting for her upon the 
steps, and Jocelyn, tossing her reins to a boy, 
halted before the older woman. 

“Aunt Fran, I would a word with you— 
perhaps a score or more. After the manner 
of that plain, blunt man, whose name seems 
to have escaped me, who is Ray Marsh?” 

Aunt Fran caught her breath. “My dear, 
he is the son of a- neighbor, but not of a 
friend. Let’s go inside.” 

Her voice or her manner left Jocelyn sub- 
dued and wondering as they passed into the 
house. 

A few days later Mary’s Jim, who is Oak- 
mead’s colored rider, was replacing a stirrup- 
strap. With him, squatting before a chip 
fire, was a young darky from town. “Sum- 
pin’ sho gwine happen roun’ heah fo’ long,” 
began Jim. 

“How come?” 

“TI see dat young Mr. Ma’sh yestiddy ride 
plumb up to our front do’.” 

“Well, what wrong wid dat? You wa’n’t 
lookin’ fer ’im to ride roun’ to de back, was 
you?” 

Jim observed him contemptuously. “Dat’s 
a onhealthy place fer a Ma’sh to be ridin’. 
De Ma’shes an’ de Churchills done fell out 
fer de longes’. Some folks says ol’ Dan’l 
Boone hisse’f pahted two of ’em once whilst 
dey was squabblin’ ovah a coon-skin cap.” 

“Say did? Dat mus’ o’ been thirty yeah 
ago.” 

Mary’s Jim dropped the saddle in disgust. 
“Boy, you don’t know nothin’! Dat’s ’count 
0’ yo’ bein’ one o’ dem hill-hatched niggahs. 
Thirty year? You bettah say fo’ hunderd!” 

“Fo’ hunderd? If dey keeps on, you 
might say dey holds a grudge.” 
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ing for her there on the broad stone steps, 
the little lavender puff at her throat, and 
an odd expression upon her gentle face as 
she, put an arm about the girl’s shoulders 
and walked with her into the house. 

The clouds had been gathering, as all about 
Oakmead knew; and then one day in late 
October the storm broke. Two horses came 
galloping up the driveway, one a large chest- 
nut, the other a sleek-coated black with two 
white stockings and an eye whose brightness 
shone in the twilight. On the chestnut sat 
Jocelyn; on the black Ray Marsh. 

As they approached the house, the Boss, 
who had been to the barns, came along Alan’s 
Walk. He paused, peering at the rider on 
the black horse, took a step or two and again 
stared, as though doubting his sight. Then 
he came on, his shoulders bent over a little 
in the way he has, and his lips drawn into a 
straight grim line. 

As he reached them, neither spoke; and he 
looked from Jocelyn to Marsh and then back 
to Jocelyn again. “Your aunt is waiting for 
you.” And he held her bridle as she dis- 
mounted, and silently, but with shoulders 
squared and head erect, passed into the 
house. 

Then the Boss turned to the boy, speaking 
slowly, as though repressing some strong 
emotion. “Marsh, I have never knowingly 
been guilty of a breach of the laws of hos- 
pitality, and I would not break that record 
now. You can very easily save me that 
necessity.” 

“Major, I would like—” 

But the Boss interrupted him. “Marsh, I 
am sure it is unnecessary to suggest the im- 
propriety of your ever coming again to Oak- 
mead.” And with that, he turned away, 
leading the sorrel toward a hitching-post. 

It was a dreary meal we had that night— 
a meal during which there was little talk, 
and that forced and stilted. At last the Boss, 
murmuring something about wishing to see 
Barney, pushed back his chair and left the 
room. Then Aunt Fran rose, and for a brief 
moment turned with kindly, sightless eyes 
toward Jocelyn. I think both of them must 
have forgotten me, and I am glad it was so. 
Another moment Aunt Fran stood there, a 
faint smile upon her lips. Of a sudden her 
eyes grew moist, she held out her arms, and 
the girl ran to her, her head upon the older 
woman’s breast and her shoulders trembling. 

“My dear,” murmured Aunt Fran, “I am 
sorry, I am sorry..... ™ 

“Oh, but Aunt Fran, Aunt Fran, you don’t 
know, you don’t know!” 

For a long moment Aunt Fran stood there, 
her head thrown back, her eyes closed—the 
better to see, I fancy, the things that had 
been thirty-odd years before. Then her lips 
touched the girl’s hair and rested there. 

“Ah, yes, my dear, I know!” she whis- 
pered; and again, thinking, perhaps, of days 
long dead: “Ah, yes! I know!” 

HE Boss has a way of sitting each night 

after supper in a favorite old rocker,— 
a really disreputable bit of furniture—of 
glancing over his paper and race form, and 
after a while, of nodding. It is a habit in 
the practice of which he is sedulously regu- 
lar, for in the winter-time he begins it about 
eight o’clock, and in the summer about nine. 
Miss Meg, who has tried to break him of it 
during twenty-odd years, declares he would 
“noddle,” as she calls it, if the President him- 
self were present or the roof burning over 
our heads. 

That particular night, following the Boss’ 





brush with young Marsh, the paper had 
fallen to his side, and occasionally he jerked 
up his head, glancing guiltily about. Finally 
Miss Meg left the room, and soon after, 
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HAT Aunt Fran told Jocelyn that first 
day I do not know; but I do know 
that each clear day—and some rainy ones— 
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during the next three weeks Jocelyn mounted 
her big chestnut about two o’clock in the 
afternoon and came back about sundown, 
cheeks glowing and blue eyes sparkling; and 
that each of those days Aunt Fran was wait- 


Jocelyn. 

Aunt Fran was sitting in front of the fire- 
place; and I knew, by the way her fingers 
were tapping the arms of her chair, that some 
plan was a-borning in her mind. I rose, in- 
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OW would you like to bean intimate 

confidante of not only Virginia Valli 
but of 19 other noted beauties of the screen? 
Have her disclose to you the unique methods 
and means by which her startling beauty is 
achieved? Have her reveal to you the profes- 
sional secrets—responsible in large measure 
for her glorious physical attractiveness— 
which you too, in the privacy of your home, 
may employ with startling results? 


Let Miss Valli, for example, give you her 
unique method of relaxing after a strenuous 


VIRGINIA VALLI, scintillating Fox star 
day, her secrets of perpetual daintiness. 


whose beauty and piquant charm add 
much to the success of “East Side, West 
Side,’’ “Ladies Must Dress,”’ “Paid to 


Love’ and other notable productions, All this fascinating information is included 


in one priceless volume written by the stars, 


‘April Showers Bath Salts 
— soften and scent the 
water—refreshing, invig- 
crating. 16 oz.—$1.00. 





April Showers Dusting 

Powder — deliciously re- 

freshing after the bath. 

am! In metal box with large, 

r} comvenient oval oa 
$1.25. 









































CHERAMY, Led., 46 St. Alexander St., Montreal 


CHERAM 


PARIS - NEW YORK 


April Showers Talcum 
Powder—soft, smooth, fine 
asa fragrant mist—refresh- 
ing, protecting. In metal 
box—25c. Glass sifter top 
bottle, 50¢. 


Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 
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My Most 


Precious 


eauty Secret 
by ‘Virginia Calli 









free 


for the cost 
of mailing 


beautifully bound and illustrated, which you 
may have for no other cost than that of get- 
ting it to you. 


With this book called ‘‘Precious Beauty 
Secrets’” which would ordinarily cost $1 
will be included a generous container of 
April Showers Talc—the finest, most glo- 
riously fragrant of all talcs. Like April 
Showers Dusting Powder and April Showers 
Bath Salts, its perfumed loveliness and ex- 
quisite quality have made it the favorite of 
fashionable women everywhere. 


But you must act quickly. Mail the coupon 
today to be sure of your copy of the book. 
Enclose 25c for mailing, etc. and both will 
be sent at once. 


ae eeuaeten nineteen | 
T CHERAMY, Inc., Dept.R D 
539 West 45th Screet, New York | 
Gentlemen: Please send me for the cost of mailing, | 
a copy of Precious Beauty Secrets by 20 famous film 
stars, and a generous sized box of Biarritz Face | 
Powder. I enclose 25¢ tocover postage, packing, etc. 


Gib cctatdviwetnses teens 
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Bobbecd Asain! She | ae 
‘found Perfect (Dressing Corrdbe 


Of course bobbed hair must be treated with great con- 
sideration if it is to be quite smart! The comb is 


responsible for its beauty, and altho an Ace Pocket * 


Comb should be always in the purse, there is more to 
do, you know, than just ‘‘tidy up’’. Upon arising, a 
large (9 inch) Ace Comb should touch the hair first, 
untangling and gently straightening out snarls, using 
the fine teeth to deepen the waves and form the 
favorite lines, Every night an Ace Dry Shampoo Comb 
removes every bit of dust or powder, stimulates the 
scalp and brings back the gloss and radiance which the 
day’s activities had dimmed. These Ace Combs make 
the hair beautiful, for they are of hard rubber with 
rounded and polished teeth. 


ACE COMBS 


eA GENUINE Ace Bobbed Hair Comb, for example, may 
be purchased at toilet goods and notion counters every- 
where, or if you are not able to obtain it send us twenty-five 
cents and we will supply one together with our book 


. 


“ Lovey HatR, Irs CARE AND COMBING”™, 


{Tear Of Here} 





AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. R6, 11 Mercer Street, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed is 25 cents (stamps preferred) for book, ‘* Lovely 
Hair, Its Care and Combing,” and sample Ace Comb as 

mentioned above. Please send them to 


Name caenanunebebsbecannennenecnecnenenanugnourapeennensedaee 
Address 


The 

Ace Comb Cabinet 

is displayed at 

Toilet Goods Counters 
everywhere 








tending to leave that uninteresting room, 
when, her ears telling her of my intention, 
she motioned me to her. 

“Please wait,” she said; so I dropped back 
into my chair. 

Then she wakened the Boss, who of course 
would have maintained he had never dozed. 

“Will,” she began,—she is the only one of 
us that doesn’t address him as Boss,—“Will, 
I want a little talk with you.” 

“Me?” The Boss wasn’t yet fully awake. 
“Go right ahead.” 

“Did it ever occur to you,” she asked, 
smiling, “what stubborn donkeys men are?” 

“Donkeys? Men? Well—no, I can’t say 
it ever did; but—whoever said they weren’t ?” 

“What man ever admitted they were?” 

Of course, that was rather broad. “You 
mean—” 

“Yes,” she replied, “you too.” 

It is but just to say the Boss was now 
awake. 

“Now, Fran, what are you drivin’ at?” 

“Just this: Through masculine—or don- 
keyish—stubbornness, a young girl’s happi- 
ness is being—” 

The Boss dropped his paper. ‘Now, Fran, 
listen here: You just leave this to me. I 
know how to handle this situation.” 

“Yes—your way. You use a spade, where 
sugar-tongs are needed; you shout when you 
should—well, whisper.” 

“Let me tell you, Fran,”—he was striding 
about by now,—“God knows, your wish is 
my law; but if you think I’m going to bow 
down to that old rooster—” 

“Why,” she interrupted, “do the Marshes 
and the Churchills dislike one another?” 

“Why? You ask why? Um! They’ve 
been doin’ it since bluegrass first sprouted.” 

“Yes, I believe that is true; but why?” 

“Well,’—it really had happened so long 
ago that a little haziness of memory was 
pardonable,—‘‘well, the first split was about 
—about land, I think; but that hasn’t any- 
thing to do with old Thad Marsh and me. 
I’ve done my part. I offered him my hand 
once, a few years back—it was the time his 
Oriole was about to win the Derby when he 
sprung a tendon and had to be pulled up; 
and the old—the old gobbler turned on his 
heel and hasn’t shaken hands yet!” 

“It seems to me,” suggested Aunt Fran, 
“that I remember something about an elec- 
tion—” 

“Well, I may have said a few things about 
folks that turned Republican,” the Boss ad- 
mitted; “but how'd he know I was talking 
about him?” 

“Oh, so you did?” 

“Now, look here, Fran: It seems to me 
you are doing a heap of trailing without 
treein’ anything. I haven’t told Jocelyn she 
can’t see young Marsh.” 


T is true that those blue eyes of Aunt 

Fran’s are sightless, but there lurked a 
deal of meaning in therm when she turned 
them upon him. 

“Perhaps, Will, you are like the man that 
locks his gate and hangs a welcome sign 
outside it. After all, Jocelyn is one of us, 
and has that trait—or weakness—of respect- 
ing, at any price, the wishes of the head of 
the family. You very well know she will 
not see young Marsh again without your 
consent.” 

He paused before her a moment, closing 
his eyes as though mulling over some prob- 
lem. “If I believed—” But he thought bet- 
ter of it and left unfinished whatever it was 
he had started to say. Then his manner 
changed. “Let me tell you something, Fran: 
Every year that we’ve both had a starter in 
the Blue Grass Cup, his horse has finished 
ahead of mine—and I could see him just 
gloating over it. Why, he’d rather beat me 
than win the race! If the time ever comes 
when an Oakmead colt wins that race over 
one from Fardown, and if he comes up to 
me like a man and holds out his hand and 
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admits the better horse won, then, maybe—” 
And he seated himself belligerently in his old 
rocking-chair. 

Aunt Fran rose, straightened the little 
lavender puff at her throat and, bending over, 
touched her lips to his thinning hair. “Good 
night, Will! As I asked you before, did it 
ever occur to you what donkeys men are?” 


HERE is held each year at Lexington a 
race that is called the Blue Grass Cup 
and which is, in some respects I think, the 
rarest race in the world. In the first place, 
it is Kentucky’s oldest racing event, having 
first been run when so-called Western racing 
was still in its swaddling clothes. On top of 
this, no horse is eligible save two-year-old 
colts bred and owned in Kentucky, and these 
must be ridden by native-born jockeys. It 
is, in a sense, a neighborhood affair, but one 
that is watched by all of the racing world. 
To the Boss, the winning of this race had 
become an obsession. A score of times Oak- 
mead colts had started, but never had one 
of them finished ahead of his field. The 
Marshes, who live some five miles from us 
at Fardown, had captured the cup four 
times, and by some whim of the fates, even 
the many years they failed to win, the horses 
from Fardown had finished ahead of those 
from Oakmead. If an Oakmead colt finished 
fifth, a Fardown colt was fourth or better. 
It was a sore subject with the Boss, who 
finally grew as eager, I think, to beat the 
Marsh starter as to win the cup itself. 

“Now, Barney,” the Boss said one day 
some three months before the running of the 
Cup, “I’ve my own ideas about our best bet; 
but before I name him, I want your frank 
opinion.” 

“Well, Boss, I knew this was comin’, so 
I've looked ’em all over from every angle; 
and if I aint mistaken, the best of the lot is 
Starling.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, for I’m of 
the same opinion.” 

So, it was arranged that Starling was to 
be the hope of Oakmead in the Blue Grass 
Cup. He was a bold-headed, upstanding colt 
with a fine flash of speed and plenty of 
heart; and the more I thought of him, the 
more hopeful I grew of seeing a certain old- 
fashioned silver cup standing, for at least a 
year, upon the mantel in our library. He 
was the twin-brother of the scarred, rough- 
coated little Ragamuffin and seemed to have 
inherited his dam’s spirit without her dev- 
iltry. In the words of Barney, it looked like 
“hot biscuits and plenty o’ gravy!” 

The days that followed were busy ones at 
Oakmead. The farm track was regularly 
dragged; long before dawn each day lan- 
terns were flashing in and out among the 
stables like fireflies off through the trees; and 
Starling the while lived the life of a pam- 
pered princeling. 

A change had come over Jocelyn these 
days, and it was a change not good to see. 
She would sit for hours in the house, a 
neglected book upon her lap; and her blaze- 
faced chestnut, no longer ridden, grew fat 
and impudent. 

And then one day I realized another change 
had come over our household. I noticed Aunt 
Fran and Jocelyn passing down Alan’s Walk 
toward Mercy Lodge, and of a sudden I re- 
membered this had of late become a daily 
procedure. I was frankly curious and 
secretly gratified when the door of Little 
Gill’s cabin opened a moment later and 
Jocelyn called me. 

Little Gill sat before the fire, soberly whit- 
tling out a splint for the broken leg of a 
bedraggled cat; Jocelyn, standing before the 
fireplace, was smiling, bless glory! as I had 
not seen her smile for weeks; and Aunt Fran 
handed me an envelope. 

“What's this?” I asked. 

“Open it and see,” she ordered, adding: 
“We need your assistance.” 

“Why—” I was momentarily mute. I 
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held in my hand a document setting forth 
that a horse named Ragamuffin, owned by J. 
Churchill, was to be entered in the Blue 
Grass Cup. “You—you don’t mean—” 

“Yes,” smiled Aunt Fran, “we mean!” 

“But why?” I stammered. 

“Ostensibly, to win the cup,” she explained. 

“And me?” I ungrammatically demanded. 

“If you will ride into town and arrange 
the details—” 

Of course, I agreed. One has a way of 
doing that with Aunt Fran and Jocelyn. 

Jocelyn leaped to the center of the room 
and stood poised as a tarantella dancer about 
to begin her mad whirl; and then she turned 
to Little Gill, bending over him, with her 
hands upon her knees. “Oakley Gilliver, 
were it not for the fact that you would 
swiftly pass out from acute embarrassment, 
I would herewith and now crushingly hug 
you!” As it was, the little fellow turned 
white, then red and whatever other colors 
the human cheek may wear. 

Then they dropped their madness long 
enough to explain. “Of course, I may be 
wrong, sir, but Starling wont win that race, 
I’m thinkin’. ’E has a fault, sir, as sure as 


I—as I—” 
“Am keen of mind and eye,” interposed 
Jocelyn. 


“As sure as I know horseflesh, sir—which, 
of course, maybe I don’t.” 

“What fault is that, Gill?” 

“Ts feet. ’E’s brittle-hoofed, like many 
another good one before ’im has been. To 
win, ’e must have work an’ lots of it; an’ 
if ’e gets that work, the odds are ’is feet are 
going to give way, sir. I ’ate to say it, but 
I think it’s true, sir.” 

“If Starling does take his work all right, 
and starts, what about Ragamuffin?” 

“We'll scratch ‘im, sir.” 

Well, I didn’t like it. Of course, I went 
along to town and entered the ragged little 
beggar, for what else was there for me to 
do? If you knew Jocelyn and Aunt Fran, 
you would understand; but what would the 
Boss say when he heard of it? 

I was shortly to learn; but in the mean- 
time some of the weirdest training 7 have 
ever known took place at Oakmead. "Way 
before day, the lights were blinking about the 
stables; a prancing horse was led out, sad- 
dled, and black Mary’s Jim hoisted up. 
Then Starling was ridden to the track and 
given his work, while eager eyes tried to 
penetrate the darkness and“follow his sweep- 
ing strides; and stop-watches clicked as he 
whirled rhythmically by. Then he was 
fetched back, given a cooling-down walk, 
rubbed and put into his stall again—all of 
which was regular enough. 

But soon as the track was deserted, an 
undersized little horse walked out upon it, a 
small crouching figure, with one shoulder 
lower than the other, was atop this horse, 
and away they sped toward the breaking 
dawn. 


E knew even before he spoke that the 

Boss had found out. “What does this 
mean?” he demanded, tossing a folded news- 
paper upon the table. 

It was a story of the approaching Blue 
Grass Cup, and he had drawn a ring around 
the name “Ragamuffin.” 

Aunt Fran smiled serenely; Jocelyn 
hummed a little tune; I was finding my strip 
of bacon extremely tough or my knife un- 
commonly dull; Miss Meg looked inquiringly 
from one to the other. 

“Well, have you all lost your tongues?” 
the Boss challenged. “Is my own family 
leagued against me?” 

That, of course, ended it, for in our fam- 
ily we don’t like even to contemplate such 
a thing as disloyalty. So, interrupting the 
others in our eagerness, we told him. He was 
far from appeased, branding the whole thing 
“the damndest piece of folly since Kentucky 
went Republican!” 

The race was to be on Monday. On the 
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HE modern woman knows one 
goal above all others—to keep her 
youth. And whether her Junes are 
coming or going, she finds Manon 


Lescaut Face Powder uniquely 


SANON 
LESCAUT 


FACE POWDER 


BOURJOIS INC. PARIS AND NEW YORK 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


suited to this vital outdoor age 

when every woman is young. 
Blanche, Naturelle, Rachel, Ocrée, Mauve, 
Peaches* Powder, Peaches -and-Cream* Powder 


An ideal rouge for every occasion— 
Ashes of Roses*, medium 
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; Lick 
any 12 girls- 
10 have to 


be told 


NE of the most serious social 

handicaps is so difficult to detect 
oneself that almost all girls have to 
be told about it. 

They think they are immaculate, 
but all the while underarm perspira- 
tion may be causing odor which is un- 
pleasantly noticeable to others, and is 
ruinous to dresses. 


So women of distinction rule out the 
possibility of offense by keeping the under- 
arm dry all the time, by the regular use of 
Odorono. Other ways they say are trouble- 
some, and mar the smart fit of frocks. But 
with Odorono odor is impossible—impos- 
sible too, costly stains, odor tainted dresses. 


Odorono was made by a physician to stop 
perspiration where it causes odor and ruins 
clothes. The underarm particularly. Check- 
ing perspiration in smallareas withOdorono 
has no effect on health. Physicians recom- 
mend it where perspiration is annoying. 

~ » ~~ 


Odorono, (ruby colored) stops moisture 

and odor used once or twice a week, the last 
thing at night. Odorono No.3, milder (color- 
less) for sensitive skins and hurried use, 
used daily or every other day, night or 
morning, gives the same protection. At 
toilet goods counters, 35c, 60c. Odorono 
Cream Depilatory 50c. Or send 10c and 
coupon for four samples. 
Women of breeding use 
over three million bottles 
of this medically approved 
“*occlusive’” every year. 
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Ruth Miller, 266 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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Street 





————————— 
(Print name and address plainly) 


In Canada address The Odorono Co., 
468 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 














Friday before, the word rapidly spread over 
the farm. Even the small darkies were whis- 
pering it: “Starling pulled up lame!” Bar- 
ney strode about nervously, his hands thrust 
deep into trouser pockets. The Boss flung 
his hat into a corner, ordered “the biggest 
toddy ever made out of bourbon—and Meg 
can just say what she will!” and shaking a 
fist, declared: “By ye gods o’ war, it’s not 
on the cards for an Oakmead colt ever to win 
that race!” 

Aunt Fran felt her way to his chair and 
rested an encouraging hand upon his shoul- 
der. “My dear, we have not yet lost this 
particular race.” 

“Why, Fran,”—he patted her hand,—“that 
poor little wreck can’t run! He'll trail the 
field and only be a laughingstock.” A darker 
look stole over his face. “Marsh’s Black 
Warbler will distance him.” 


ITH Starling out of the way, Mary’s 

Jim was to ride Ragamuffin, and I 
believe the little darky felt half-ashamed of 
his uncouth mount. It was a wonderful day 
for the race, and yet a strange one too, for 
while the track was lightning-fast, there were 
ominous clouds sweeping high across the roof 
of the sky, and yet no more than a breath of 
air was stirring. One moment the sun shone 
bright and promising and warm; the next 
a cloud went racing by and all was in 
shadow again. The weather was as change- 
ful as our hopes—bright one instant, somber 
the next. 

Every seat and box was taken, and a 
great milling crowd was twisting and worm- 
ing its way about between the rail and the 
‘stands, with a smaller one standing about 
the infield. 

In our own box I heard Jocelyn draw in 
her breath, and glancing about, I saw, three 
or four boxes away, old Colonel Marsh—his 
white eyebrows and pointed goatee nervously 
twitching—and by his side young Ray, star- 
ing straight ahead and, though there was a 
crispness in the air, mopping his face with 
his handkerchief. 

So there we sat, none of us speaking; and 
though seemingly we watched the moving, 
shifting, moiling human mass before us, we 
saw, I believe, none of it. 

Of a sudden Aunt Fran rose. One hand 
held her long old ebony cane;-the other took 
my arm. “Will you come with me?” she 
asked; and together we marched out, the 
eyes in our box following us in wonderment. 

“And now?” I asked when we reached the 
aisle which leads along the rear of the boxes. 

“Please take me,” she ordered, her head 
held uncommonly high, “to Colonel Marsh’s 
box.” She felt my involuntary hesitation. 
“I think we must hurry,” she hinted. 

And then, with my wits gone wool-gather- 
ing, the next I knew we were there, old 
Colonel Marsh standing before us and his 
son beside him. 

“Let me offer you this chair, madam,” the 
Colonel began, his heavy white eyebrows 
dancing up and down and his voice reveal- 
ing his bewilderment. 

But she held up her hand. “I have only 
a moment and came to speak to your son.” 

“T am here, Miss Fran.” The boy took a 
step toward her. 

“Ray, I reminded my brother last night 
of a fact he had never realized: while we 
raise many thoroughbreds hereabout, we also 
raise donkeys. There have been some at 
Oakmead,”—a faint smile stole to the corners 
of her mouth,—“and some, I fear, at Far- 
down.” She handed me her cane and took 
both the boy’s hands in her own. “I have 
found my way here not as one from Oak- 
mead, but merely as a woman—an old 
woman—to suggest that you remind your 
father we are young but a little while, and 
old a long, long time. Winter nights are 
long, you know.” She paused a moment, and 
I fancied the eyes of the older man grew 
moist. “And I have come to ask you to 
remind him that it is easy to inflict a wound, 
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but hard—desperately hard, sometimes—to 
heal one. Some prove fatal; most of them 
leave lasting scars.” 

And then, before any of us realized she 
was done, she had taken her cane from me, 
and we were once more making our way 
toward our box. 

I did not wait to hear what the others 
might have to say, but hurried down to the 
paddock. Mary’s Jim stood there shifting 
from one foot to the other, the whites of his 
eyes showing as he nervously moistened his 
lips and twisted his cap about. I like to re- 
member—and say—that, while Mary’s Jim’s 
skin is black, his forehead low and he has 
hair with “witches’ saddles” in it, when he 
rides a horse from Oakmead, his heart,—and 
it’s big,—his brain, his very being breathes 
into his mount the wish to win. 

Little Gill—God grant him long life!— 
stood at the head of Ragamuffin, a rein in 
either hand as the colt rubbed a moist nose 
against his narrow chest. All the while he 
was half-talking, half-murmuring to the 
ragged little beggar, and as surely as the 
valiant reach Valhalla, if ever horse under- 
stood human, that colt understood him. 

“Now, Rags boy, we’ve been through a 
heap together, me an’ you. You know! Sort 
o’ stiff climbin’ at times, and at others a 
heart-breakin’ heavy track with a hidden 
stone here and there. And Rags, somehow 
or other, we always made it through, an’ I 
’spect we'll do that same today. I don’t just 
like to speak of it, but your mammy had you 
fouled one day, and it may be that I helped 
you some that time. If I did, and if you 
want to kind o’ remember it, you can more 
than pay me back this day. 

“Tt aint for me, for you know, Rags—well, 
Gill don’t matter much after all. His boots 
and saddle are on the shelf, you might say; 
but there’s your mistress Miss Jocelyn, and 
that young lad—and what you do will bring 
’em, today, fair weather, I think—or foul. 

“There’s the bell! Easy, boy! Take it 
easy, I say! Keep those eyes of yours open 
an’ those feet drivin’ hard, and maybe, God 
willin’, you'll show ’em the shape o’ your 
heels. 

“Get aboard, Jim! Hand-ride him—from 
pole to pole. He'll give you all he has—an’ 
that’s a plenty, I think—without the whip. 
Step along, Rags boy! I'll be waitin’ for 
you, so hurry home!” 

With a blanket over his arm, he limped 
out behind the last of the colts, and with me 
trailing after, crossed over to the infield. 


HE fates were kindly that day, for there 

was little delay at the post. A single 
turn they made,—for they proved a well- 
schooled field,—a slow advance of mincing 
feet and—‘‘Z-i-n-g!”—up flew the barrier 
and they were off, to victory and glory and 
jubilation, or to defeat and bitter regrets. 

A gray colt that I did not know broke in 
the lead, with a bay called Flash, from over 
Bourbon-way, second; behind him was 
Marsh’s Black Warbler, and next, his nose 
abreast the latter’s girth, an undersized, un- 
kempt but brave-eyed little fighting horse 
named Ragamuffin. 

On down the far stretch they whirled, and 
though my hands trembled, I caught them 
clearly enough through my glasses; and while 
it seemed an interminable time, in a moment 
two horses were fighting it out in front. One 
of them was Black Warbler; the other the 
scarred hope of Oakmead. 

That race made clear to me that horses 
need not race four miles, or two, or even one, 


- for the contest to be a heart-breaking strug- 


gle. They were to go but six furlongs.— 
which is a real race for colts of their months, 
—but each step of the way it was a fight be- 
tween those two. The crowd sensed it, and 
a pall of silence fell over the stands and the 
infield and the ground that lay between. 
First one and then the other of those two 
would thrust a nose in front; and then, fer 
a space. on they tore, or skimmed, or soared, 
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so close together a single blanket would have 
covered them both. 

As they wheeled into the stretch, Little 
Gill’s hand gripped my arm, and looking 
down at him, I saw a dim smile upon his 
bloodless lips. 

“See! Ryan’s gone to the whip, sir. I 
think, maybe, little Ragamuffin may—” 

But I heard no more. Sure enough, the 
whip of the famed Ryan was falling with 
merciless regularity upon the flanks, the sides 
and the neck of Black Warbler; and as 
though to leap beyond the reach of that cut- 
ting, punishing thong, the black colt found 
somewhere within him an added spark of 
speed and for a moment was a neck in the 
lead. But that moment was brief, for again 
—slowly, smoothly as flowing oil—a ragged, 
stanch-hearted little colt was creeping surely 
ahead. 

It seemed to me I felt, rather than heard, 
the great billowing, rolling volume of sound 
that rose from that throng; and then I was 
conscious of some one pounding me upon the 
back, and once more looking down, there was 
Little Gill, both fists beating a tattoo upon 
me, biting his lips and with tears streaming 
down his cheeks. 

Forgetting Blue Grass Cups, races, Oak- 
mead,—all things save a rough-coated, under- 
sized, valiant little gentleman by the name of 
Ragamuffin that shortly would be returning 
to the judges’ stand to be proclaimed victor, 
—I seized Little Gill in my arms and ran 
toward the gate opening onto the track. I 
stumbled once, for there seemed to be a 
something before my eyes. 

Back he came. The broadly grinning 
Mary’s Jim held up his whip and at a judge’s 
nod, slid off. And the next I knew we were 
all there—Jocelyn, Aunt Fran, Miss Meg, 
the Boss—who seemed undecided whether to 
laugh or curse or cry—and of course, Little 
Gill, who had unsaddled his charge and 
tossed a blanket over his heaving sides. 


F a sudden I became conscious of two 

men shouldering their way through the 
crowd. One was old Colonel Marsh, his 
heavy white eyebrows and goatee twitching 
more than ever; and with him his son Ray, 
an eager light in his eyes. 

The older man walked up to Aunt Fran, 
his plump little shoulders squared, his ruddy 
cheeks redder than ever and a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye. “Miss Frances,” said the 
Colonel, “I’ve come to report to you that 
I’ve decided to do away with all donkeys 
at Fardown. They’re just a waste of good 
pasturage.” 

Then he turned to the Boss, a broad smile 
wrinkling his face. “Major Churchill, I 
figure I’m a little late doin’ this—about two 
generations late, I reckon.” And he held out 
a chubby hand. “I want to congratulate you 
on as grand a little piece of horseflesh as ever 
flung dust.” 

The Boss, broadly grinning, gripped the 
fat little hand with both of his own. “I 
thank you, Colonel; but congratulations are 


really due the colt’s owner.” And he pointed 


toward Jocelyn. 


“T was figurin’,” explained the Colonel, “on | 


lettin’ my son attend to that.” 

I saw two other hands surreptitiously meet, 
and purposely glancing away,discovered Miss 
Meg pointing toward the west. “Look!” she 
said. 

I followed her glance, and there before us 
rose our own green hills bathed in the glow 
of a fading sun.. 

Once more I turned, this time toward Aunt 
Fran, who had, I think, forgotten us. She 
faced the other way—toward the east it was 
—and the little lavender puff at her throat 
was trembling. Still there lurked upon her 
lips a dim, wistful smile, for her dear poor 
eyes were seeing, I fancy, other green hills 
that lay beyond the scope of our cruder 
vision—the green-crested hills of Northum- 
berland and Durham. 


l 
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HE ETERNAL CHARM of lovely 


hands! 


Slender, graceful, with nails beauti- 
fully almond shaped, snowy tipped and 
set in lovely crescent half moons. 


So little care is needed to give your 
hands this loveliness! And how quickly 
it slips away under brief neglect. 


Neglected cuticle will spoil the most 
perfect hands. It grows up on the 


nails, disfigures their nat- 
ural oval shape and com- 
pletely hides the half 
moons. And often—be- 
cause frequent washing 
drives out the natural oils 
—the cuticle becomes 
rough, with ugly painful 
hangnails. 

Theseeasy stepswill keep 
the cuticle always smooth 
and shapely, whiten the 
nail tips and reveal the 
half moons: 

First—Twist a bit of cotton 
around an orange stick and 
wet with Cutex Cuticle Re- 


The perfect shape your nails can have 
‘This new treatment 


ques the almond nails and 


SMLOWY tips that make fingers slender 


mover. Work around the nail base with it. 


Every shred of dead cuticle will just wipe 
away,leaving lovely smooth ovals. Next work 





Cutex is a marvelous 
cleanser for: 
Cleaning nail and 
finger tips 
Removing nicotine 
and vegetable stains 
from the hands 


under each nail tip. This cleanses them 
thoroughly and bleaches them snowy white. 
Second—Polish the nails. 
Third—Smooth the new Cutex Cuticle 
Cream or Oil into the cuticle. This keeps 
it beautifully smooth and shapely. A final 
buffing heightens the brilliance of the nails. 
Now your fingers look gracefully slender, 
with the patrician charm of oval nails— 


perfect half moons. 
This method should be fol- 


lowed once a week, and the 
final use of the cuticle oil or 
cream repeated daily or night- 
ly throughout the week, to 
keep the cuticle soft and 
rounded. The tips keep beau- 
tifully bleached with a touch 
every morning of the orange 
stick and cotton dipped in 
Cutex Cuticle Remover. 

You will be enchanted with 
one week’s results. Cutex 
preparations are 35c singly. 
Complete sets from 25c up— 
or see the new offer below. 


Northam Warren 
New York London Paris 


Send coupon and 14¢ for six new manicures 








stick and cotton. 
address Dept. R-6, 
Alexander St., Montreal.) 





I 
I enclose 14c for samples of Cutex | 
Cuticle Remover, Cream, Powder \ 
Polish, new Liquid Polish, Pol-\ 
ish Remover, emery board, orange ' 
(In Canada, | 
1101 St. 4 


Northam Warren, Dept. R-6 
114 West 17th St., New York 


I 
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Rolling 


and Milea 


VERYWHERE, in the 
congestion of city traffic, in 
suburbs, in country—the demand 
for Silvertowns increases. 
Thousands of new cars, equipped 
with Silvertowns, are pouring 
daily from the great automobile 
factories of America. And liter- 
ally millions of motorists are fol- 
lowing the preference of leading 
car manufacturers by demanding 
Silvertowns. 








new Sales 
e Records 


Even with the added capacity 
of the vast new Pacific Goodrich 
factory, Silvertown sales require 
the day and night operation of 
the huge plants at Akron and 
Kitchener, Ontario. 

There is only one answer to 
these mounting sales. Econom- 
ical—safe—dependable mileage. 
Goodrich dealers, east, west, north 
and south, are ready to equip you 
with Silvertowns! 


Tue B. F. Goopricw Russper Company, Akron, Ohio. Est. 1870 


Pacific-Goodrich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadian-Goodrich Rubber Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


LISTEN IN EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT, Goodrich Radio Hour 
9:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, over WEAF and the Red Network 


Goodrich 





Silvertowns 


| sonality! 





LINDBERGH 
(Continued from 


Renunciation of a moral influence 
which the nation grants only to the older 
man. Never has Ford better pleased me than 
in this shrewdly modest retirement behind 
Edison, whom he treats like a_ veritable 
father. In return, Edison speaks of him in 
terms of marked appreciation and said to 
me: “Ford is one of the few who are at 
the same time engineers and business men, 
and he is highly gifted in both capacities.” 

And yet Ford’s name is not connected, in 
Europe at least, either with that of engineer 
or business man, but with that of a social 
leader who has been as greatly blamed as 
praised for his efforts. When the wish im- 
pelled him to make the means of modern 
transportation popular, to constitute every- 
body, even the poor man, master of his own 
movement, Ford’s opponents degraded this 
social thought to the realm of pure business. 
The proposition seems to us to be wrongly 
put. For the question is not whether Na- 
poleon wished for power but whether he 
created human happiness; not whether Ford 
wishes to earn a million dollars but whether 
at the same time he wishes to enrich mil- 
lions of his fellow-men. Of what advantage 
are these millions of dollars to a very lonely 
unassuming man, whose country house in 
Fort Myers seems too small to hundreds of 
his employees, if he has not at the same time 
the knowledge that he has freed millions of 
human beings from the law of hardship, has 
placed the proletarian in possession of a 
magic means which formerly opened the 
ways of the world only to a fortunate 
minority, and has found for him the way to 
movement and freedom? Just as foolish 
seems to me the contention that Ford has 
invented nothing, but his people have done 
it all for him; a contention which has always 
risen to confront each inventor, general and 
film director. 


UT there is a third censure: it is that 

when Ford places the workman at the 
assembly line he kills his intelligence, because 
a single motion of the hand repeated through 
the long days and the years tends to make 
man stupid. I have asked Ford employees 
in Detroit about this and have received very 
different answers; but even those who re- 
garded alternation in work a necessary thing 
said emphatically that they found it in their 
factories. For neither do all the ninety-three 
thousand people work at the assembly line, 
nor on the other hand is such toil a technique 
which everywhere demands a movement of 
the hand without variations. I have never 
found either in Europe or America a work- 
man who is as happy at the machine as at 
hand labor; but it is a very hard thing to 
prove that a man on the assembly line is 
especially discontented. 

On the contrary, it is sure that Ford’s idea 
of granting the workman after such engross- 
ing labor two whole days of rest implies a 
revolution greater and more important than 
that the majority of his workmen should 
each own his own machine. In this matter 
one sees clearly how Ford’s business sense 
does not confuse his social conscience but 
rather bolsters it: for this thought came to 
him from the observation that half Satur- 
day does not beget a real desire for work, 
that the man begins at eleven o’clock to pre- 
pare for his week-end, and that therefore it 
is better to cross out Saturday altogether. 
Ford’s loss was therefore small. The gain 
for his laborers was an enormous one. 
What could make life more bright than the 
possibility of driving out to camp with the 
family with car and tent on a Saturday 
morning! Every laborer in Europe listens 
with envy and disbelief to this story, for his 
whole life would take on a different shape 
if he were free two days out of seven and 
still did not lose his pay. This fact which 
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changes the Biblical basis of the seventh day 
seems to me to be the most important 
thing that Henry Ford has yet created. 

In the lobby of his factories where many 
people have to wait for a hearing, in the 
place where ordinarily a vase, a flag or a 
palm would be expected, there stands promi- 
nent the lord of all, the Dominus rector: 
the Motor. The result of prolonged research, 
brought in each detail into its simplest, 
cheapest, surest form, set up like an object 
of art, it holds sway over the work and the 
spirit of its remarkable creator. All move- 
ment proceeds from the motor, and therefore 
it is placed in the hall like a statue upon a 
pedestal, as if it represented a divinity. 
It is the god of movement, the god who frees 
man from his unimaginative recurrent labor 
and, as was the case in the ancient world, 
it is the very same god who both confines 
and sets free. I wonder if a great, almost 
tragic irony does not inhere in the fact that 
so many thousands have to stand five days a 
week at the assembly line in order to produce 
an object which can lead them away for two 
days from just this very work. 


7 E have built fifteen million,” Ford 
said to me, and pointed at a dapper 
little car on the highroad. He said it with- 
out pride of any sort and half aloud, in a 
rather embarrassed way. But I saw how in 
his unbelievably deep eyes there burned the 
fire of the fanatic who has dreamed a great 
cause and set about it so determinedly that 
he has brought it to pass. For if Ford is a 
man of imagination, then he has cast about 
in his dreams for nights and years, not in 
order to grow very rich, but in order at 
last, in a corner of Florida, at the sight of a 
nimble little car, to think: “We have built 
fifteen million of them.” At such moments 
Ford is perhaps happy in his own fashion. 

Or is he- happy when he sees the ships 
which have brought to their home harbor, 
the midst of the vast plain of Fordson, ore 
from his mines, wood from his forests, sand 
from his quarries? And now the crane 
begins to lift, the wagons to draw, the rail- 
roads to pull each product to its designated 
place in order to become iron and steel, 
lumber and glass. At the edge of the new 
part of Fordson stands one of those granaries 
which with their pillars resemble modern 
temples: here is ground the flour, which ar- 
rived from his wheatfields yesterday by ship 
and tomorrow will be delivered in Detroit in 
sacks, and there can be purchased a third 
more cheaply than anywhere else. So 
Farmer Ford sells his flour to the workmen 
of Manufacturer Ford without profit to 
himself. Does he notice how similar such 
practice is to the new Russian scheme of 
management? He knows why Russia does 
not displease him, and when he puts himself 
instead of a committee of communists at the 
head of a concern, the difference in method 
after all is negligible; and Ford is one of 
the few in America who perceives what is 
going on in Russia..... 

Upstairs, in a corner of one of his many 
factories, I saw two people staring with 
empty glance before them while their quick 
fingers tested the smoothness of small rings 
and culled out the rough ones. 

“Those two are blind,” said our guide. 
“Their sense of touch is more delicate than 
that of people who can see, and so we are 
able to give them employment and at the 
same time gain an advantage for ourselves.” 

There it was again—the principle of 
mutual advantage! But later, when the 
guardian of the small homestead of Ford 
was asked why the two doors of the old 
barn beside it stood open, he answered: “Mr. 
Ford wants it that way, so the birds can 
build their nests inside.” And truly the 
garden and the wood that surround his 
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Protects ana Smooths 
the skin 


‘Both men and women 
use it 








Mennen Skin Balm is one instance of 
a product which has grown beyond its 
original purpose because it is so good. 
Originally introduced to men as an after- 
shaving skin comfort Skin Balm drew 
such enthusiastic praise that the women 
soon began to use it. They discovered it 
was wonderfully protective, healing and 
soothing to their own delicate skins. 


While Skin Balm still is a favorite 
with men as an after-shaving lotion and 
all round skin tonic it is almost as widely 
used by women to keep the hands and 
face smooth and soft. Applied before 
going out into the wind or sun, it pro- 
tects the face and hands from roughness, 
windburn and sunburn. Even if the skin 
is already irritated or rough, Skin Balm 
will quickly smooth and heal it. Skin 
Balm also cools, refreshes, invigorates and 
tones up the skin. Being mildly astringent 
it reduces large pores and firms the 
tissues. Is non-greasy, disappears quickly 
and is antiseptic. Skin Balm forms an 
invisible film that protects and heals all 
day. Its odor is delightful. Try Skin Balm. 
Every dealer has it. The Mennen Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., and Toronto, Ont. 
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THRILL 
to this joyous new use 
of natural Rouge 


"TIS THE PRINCESS PAT DISCOVERY 
THAT CHANGED THE WORLD’S MAKE-UP 


HRILLS! Indeed yes... for now a new and 

fascinating use of rouge has set feminine hearts 
aflutter. Ravishing beauty is achieved to fulfill 
every artistic sense. Never again need you feel dis- 
satisfaction with rouge; never experience the ‘“‘off 
color” effects that set your nerves on edge, yet defy 
your utmost effort to correct. 


But think. How, with usual rouge, could you ever 
hope for perfection! You chose from among a mum- 
ber of shades the only shade that matched your skin. 
You had to do that. And then you had to use this 
one shade with every color of dress. Disharmony 
was inevitable, 


And until Princess Pat utterly changed rouge to 
make all shades available for every woman nothing 
could be done. Now you can revel in thrilling new 
beauty because you can employ a variety of rouge 
shades, using just the right one for every color of 
dress. The marvelous effect of using an appropriate 
rouge is beyond adequate description. 


How Princess Pat Utterly Changed Rouge 


Princess Pat adds color to your skin, but does not blot out 
the natural skin tone. You will find that the color Princess 
Pat imparts seems to come from within. It is the most 
remarkable illusion in color science, as mysterious as the 
famed “lost colors” of the old masters. Princess Pat 
tints are not fixed and unyielding. There is a certain 
transparency—a complete absence of the dull, painty 
effect that compels you to “match the skin” with usual 
rouge: Ingredients in Princess Pat cause its colors to be 
modified by the skin itself, providing just the subtle 
difference that your skin calls for. 
All Princess Pat shades possess the secret of “seeming 
to be color coming from within,” so that each shade gives 
recisely the effect of absolutely natural color. And, 
my rincess Pat Rouge is made with a base of pre- 
cious almond. It is therefore good for your skin, as well 
as magically beautiful. 
The real thrill, though, comes when you experiment. Ty 
the different shades with different gowns, to express dil- 
ferent moods. You will discover that you can achieve 
absolute perfection of complexion color, no matter what 
the circumstances. And you will fall in love with results. 
Your favorite dealer will show you Princess Pat English 
Tint (orange), Squaw, Medium, Vivid, Theatre and Nite. 





The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
for a limited time for TH18 Coupon and 25c (coin). Only 
one to a customer. Set contains easily a month's supply 
of Almond Base Powder and SIX other delightful Princess 
Pat preparations. Packed in a beautifully decorated 
boudoir box. Please act promptly, 


Get 





SPECIAL 








PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No, A-276 Chicago. 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the Princess Pat 
Week End Set. 

















simple dwelling are full of little houses for 
their convenience. The master of this wood 
is said to understand birds well and to know 
how to call them. If Edison, the man of 
patience, is a fisherman, then Ford, the 
dreamer, is a friend of birds, and instead of 
posing at the tables of kings or of poten- 
tates, instead of cutting a figure in Paris 
and at Monte Carlo, Ford walks about in 
the woods alone and talks with the birds. 
Is he not right? What are kings and their 
cold glory compared with such men of en- 
terprise, who with royal gesture collect the 
treasures of the earth from their lands and 
forests, from their pits and mines, in order 
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to change these with unexampled rapidity 
into means of human locomotion? 

Here, then, are the true kings of our time: 
a poor farmer's boy who takes clocks to 
pieces, dreams motors, and finally constructs 
the greatest laboratory of the world; and a 
young city boy who adapts motors to his 
flying craft, sends a deep prayer into the 
blue sky that it may not be cloudy, and sets 
forth for a flight across the ocean; master 
of the earth and master of the air; both of 
them conquerors of space and of time, both 
pioneers of a generation which has deter- 
mined to shape human happiness from 
machines. 





WOMEN SURE 


Meantime lunch was coming on—for other 
people. Mr. Pegram shuffled soyth. Money 
was reputed more plentiful as a boy got 
higher up in the Red Mountain residential 
districts that way. Well past Five Points, 
he saw a car parked at the curb that looked 
promising for his purposes. Seating himself 
in the driver’s seat, he settled down for the 
next thing that was due to happen. 

Skilletface was a good picker. He was 
not more than well sunk into the soft cush- 
ion when a “sho ’nough white gent’man” 
came down the walk and paused, slightly 
startled at the peculiar sight of Mr. Pegram 
grinning at the wheel of his car. 

“Yes suh, Cap’n! Yes suh!” kow-towed 
Skilletface. “Seed some white trash hangin’ 
round fixin’ to steal dis heah car while you 
in de big house. I says to him: ‘Dat’s 
Cun’'l’s car—you let hit ‘lone. I’s jes’ comin’ 
back now to set in hit fo’ him twel de 
Gin’ral come out de house.’ . . . . Thank y’, 
suh, Gin’ral, thank y’; sho is ’bleeged! My 
chill’en jes’ fixin’ to git hongry, an’ dis heah 
half dollar ’tend to ’em jes’ right wid vittles.” 

Skilletface didn’t have any children, but 
it made no difference in the size of his en- 
suing order, on Fifteenth Street. All that 
he had left him now was his appetite and 
the knots in his luck, anyway. Frisco hadn’t 
been gone two days, and here already Mr. 
Pegram was broke, forced out of business, 
engaged to two women, and due to be ar- 
rested momentarily for operating a _ taxi 
without a license. 

The only bright spot in the future, there- 
fore, was Frisco. Frisco would be back on 
the morrow with a fertile brain and under 
necessity of making good his promises to 
help his friend out of a jam. Frisco had 
money, too, if Skilletface could only talk 
him out of it. Sudden money. How it had 
been secured, was none of Mr. Pegram’s 
business—provided he got some of it. 

But here Frisco’s new and violent interest 
in ’Liz’beth, daughter of Otelia—and_ his 
equally violent aversion to the idea of Skil- 
letface as a father-in-law by marriage— 
ought to help a lot. If that failed, nothing 
was left but the rosily painted expedient of 
selling somebody some oil-land. Only trou- 
ble was these Alabama country darkies never 
did have any money. Let one come to town 
at the end of the cotton season, and instead 
of being financial like that Mississippi negro, 
he was always too badly in debt to his white 
folks to be interesting. That Memphis boy 
with the Mississippi customer was just natu- 
ral-born lucky, was all. Skilletface wasn’t. 


O angel with a flaming sword was re- 
quired to keep Skilletface Pegram out of 
Tittisville that night. Look what happened 
to him there at breakfast! Now he split the 
night three ways among the Fifteenth Street 
barbecue stand, a warm grating outside an 
all-night bakery, and the colored waiting- 
room of the Terminal Station. 

The last made him handy to the station 
gate, from which emerged Frisco at the end 





of his overnight run from Memphis. 


WORRY A BOY 


(Continued from page 93) 


Skilletface all but presented him with the 
keys to the city in the intensity of his wel- 
come—or did, until Mr. Johnson began out- 
lining the salient points of his recent brief 
sojourn in the big city by the river. Mattie, 
it would appear from his report, had felt 
herself suffering from neglect on the part of 
Mr. Pegram, and had been solacing herself 
with a big Beale Street bank-director. 

“Dat bankin’ nigger aint think no mo’ of 
a dollar bill dan you does of yo’ rep’tation,” 
Frisco emphasized the opulence and desira- 
bility of Mattie’s new flame and Mr. Pe- 
gram’s new rival. “An’ Mattie say, does 
you love her, you best say somep’n wid 
railroad ticket, ’ca’se she git plenty Memphis 
niggers widout waitin’ round ‘nother yeah 
on busted taxi-driver from Bumin’ham.” 

Skilletface squirmed. His love might stand 
the acid but not the financial test. He sure 
did need to be in Memphis to attend to his 
business, or he wouldn’t long have any there 
to which to attend. 

“Len’ me twelve dollars, Frisco, twel I 
gits back from Memphis,” he urged. 

“Too many busted niggers in Memphis 
now, since dat bank blow up. I likes de 
town too well to send ‘nother one up dar. 
But quit pesterin’ yo’se’f: I done fix up yo’ 
bus’ness better ’n you think while I wuz up 
dar. All you got do is lay low an’ see whut 
happen.” 

“Happen to who?” 

“Nemmind dat. Aint I tell you I gwine 
stan’ back of you? Well, believe me, nig- 
ger, I done stood!” 


N the kitchen of Otelia the oven door 

slammed again. At the table sat tailored 
perfection. Back and forth between stove 
and guest lumbered Otelia, fetching the 
cooking of Elizabeth her daughter. 

“Dat las’ dozen biscuits better ’n de firs’ 
lot,” discoursed Mr. Frisco Johnson as he 
reached for the second round of turnip 
greens and hog jowl. 

“IT done taught dat gal to cook right,” 
admitted her mother, as she peered anx- 
iously forth between the curtains. “Wonder 
whut keepin’ Mist’ Pegram? Big eater like 
him cain’t go long ’tween meals, an’ he aint 
been heah since he leave so fas’ yes’day 
mawnin’. Me an’ him’s ’ngaged.” 

“T ’spect he’s been ’tained,” speculated 
Frisco above his coffee. “He aint stay ’way 
from free rations dis long, ‘less’n somebody 
got him tied to a post somewhar.” 

“Sho is worried "bout him.” 

“Nemmind worryin’ "bout dat nigger— 
he’d gnaw a lawg-chain in two if hit wuz 
liable make him late fo’ dinner. You heah 
somep’n befo’ long now.” 

Otelia heard sooner than that. Again 
three Tittisville Paul Reveres bore the news 
lustily and dustily. 

“De cops done got Mist’ Skilletface Pe- 
gram!” they told an open-mouthed and 
dusky world as they ran. “Done ’rested him 
dis mawnin’!” 

Frisco bore up under the news. “I tell 
dat nigger all time he gwine git in de Big 
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Rock if he aint quit runnin’ dat taxi widout 
license,” he observed complacently. “Cops 
done told him de same thing yest’day. Now 
dey got him.” 

Otelia was a woman of action as well as 
words. “Stan’ back, gal, an’ lemme at dat 
stove!” she ordered. “Man in jail-house 
cain’t git nothin’ fit to eat! Lemme cook 
an’ git hit to him! Look ‘hind de clock an’ 
git de bail money, honey! 
lunch an’ freedom!” 


IZ’BETH knew when to retire gracefully. 

Frisco didn’t know of a better way and 
place to spend the morning than on Otelia’s 
porch with Otelia’s daughter, making fur- 
ther and permanent arrangements for meals 
and personal scenery like ’Liz’beth’s. They 
were sitting close together* when Otelia de- 
parted with food and funds at ten o’clock. 
They were still there—closer together—when 
she returned baffled in the early afternoon. 

“Whar-at Mist’ Pegram?” ’Liz’beth asked. 

“Don’t you gimme none yo’ lip, gal!” 
snorted Otelia dangerously. “Mist’ Pegram 
in bigger trouble ’n you think. Dey done 
execute him.” 

Frisco gave a start. Sounded like matters 
had gone too far—for Skilletface. Executing 
a boy was just like burning the beans—you 
never could do anything about it afterward. 

“Whut dat you say white folks done to 
him?” he questioned unguardedly. 

“Say dey done execute him—to Memphis. 
Ol’ Memphis po-liceman wuz in Bumin’ham 
fixin’ to go back. Dey phomes Montgom’ry 
an’ fix up in a hurry fo’ him take Skilletface 
back. Mist’ Pegram ridin’ de rails wid him 
now, Memphis-boun’. ... . Whut Memphis 
got do wid taxi license in Bumin’ham?” 

No man knew better than Frisco when to 
take a walk. This was acutely one of those 
times. He picked up ’Liz’beth with his eye, 
outbound. It was a meaningful look. 

“How you like dat Skilletface nigger fo’ 
a daddy? Whut he look like to you?” he 
inquired of the daughter, when the mother’s 
fumings were farther behind. 

“Look like somep’n else to clean up after 
to me. Aint see whut Mommer want wid 
him nohow. Huccome you want know?” 

“TI done fix somep’n. ‘Sides all de mis’ry 
he in ’bout marryin’ yo’ mommer, me an’ 
you wouldn’t want no sich big eater round 
de house nohow. So I spreads de word in 
Memphis while I dar dat Skilletface de one 
whut sell de country nigger from Miss’sippi 
dat oil lan’ back de big Stand’ Oil place dar. 
Po-lice jes’ got him an’ extradited him to 
Memphis fo’ hit.” 

“Lawdee! An’ I thought dey gittin’ him 
fo’ not havin’ no taxi license! But how he 
do dat land-sellin’ when he aint never been 
in Memphis?” 

“Dat de bes’ part of hit: when dat Miss’- 
sippi nigger see him, dey got tu’n him loose 
—'ca’se he aint gwine be de right one. Den 
whar Skilletface be?” 

*Liz’beth’s jaw dropped. 
be?” she repeated, puzzled. 

“Why, in Memphis! In Memphis, whar 
he been tryin’ to git all de time!” 

“Yeah, but whut dat got do wid gittin’ 
him ’rested an’ ext’dited?” 

“Got ev’ything to do wid hit! Cost 
twelve dollars an’ sixty cents fo’ ticket to 
Memphis. Skilletface aint got hit. How he 
gwine ride? So I fix hit fo’ him—gits him 
*rested in Bumin’ham fo’ somep’n he aint 
done in Memphis. When dey extradites him, 
he gits ride free—aint need no twelve-sixty. 
I tells dat boy all time I gwine stan’ back 
of him!” 

Elizabeth blinked before genius. “I sho 
is got smart man fo’ husban’!” she cooed 
admiringly. “ ’Sides all dese heah goad clo’es 
you got. Whar you git all dat money buy 
’em wid, honey?” 

“Sellin’ oil-lan’, chile!” chuckled Frisco. “If 
I hadn’t took dat Miss’sippi nigger’s money 
*way from him, somebody else would!” 


“Yeah, whar he 
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I brings him. 





eep Your Money 


till you're convinced. We offer a free 
10-day test of this amazing shaving cream 





to prove our case. 


You risk nothing 














- When we first told 
Gentlemen * you of the remark- 
able delights of Palmolive Shaving 
Cream, we advanced our claims mod- 
estly, leaving it to the product itself 
to “sell” you. 

We told you “Don’t buy—yet.” We 
asked you first to let us prove our case 
at our expense. 

To the hundreds of thousands of 
men who mailed the coupon in, we 
sent a 10-day test of the shaving cream 
as its own best ad. 

For you cannot shave with beautiful 
advertising, and no ad can succeed 
unless the product is outstandingly 
right itself. 


Once won, men have boosted it 


Eighty-five per cent of men, we find, 
who once give Palmolive Shaving 
Cream a trial, become wedded to it. 
And these boosters have spread our 
fame in every city and town. Today 
we make the fastest selling shaving 
cream in the world. 


When we decided to create a new shaving 
product we first found out just where other 
preparations were lacking. 1,000 men told us 
their wishes, and we set out to fill them. 


When, after 129 experiments, we found our 
present formula, we exceeded the four things 
they asked, by adding a fifth. Our vast labo- 
ratories, skilled for 65 years in soap making, 
developed a shaving cream that men tell us 
is truly remarkable in its action and effect. 


These 5 unique features 


Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
Softens the beard in one minute. 
Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 min- 
utes on the face. 

4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cut- 
ting. 

Fine after-effects due to palm and olive oil 
content. 
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Now mail the coupon 


We take the risk—not you. We undertake 
to please you . . . to win you in ten shaves. 
Give us the opportunity to prove our Case. 
The coupon is for your convenience—to pre- 
vent your forgetting. Won't you use it, 
please? 


THE PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Tale—es- 
pecially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the 
fresh, and gives that well- 
we are sending 
am. ere are 
new delights here for every man. Please let us 
prove them to you. 


3973 


<PALMOLIVE ¢ 5 = 


laving Cream 











10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 





Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B- ag Palmolive, 3702 
Iron St., Chi > 

Residents eet omsin should address 
Palmolive, Milwaukee, Wis. 











(Please print your name and address) 
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There is no Substitute 
for Comfort! 


Nor for FIT— nor for WEAR! 


ETTER fit, cooler comfort and longer wear 
are scientifically built into “B.V.D.”, from 
the creation of the nainsook in our own 

mills and bleachery to the completion of the last 


lock-stitched seam. 


The patented closed crotch and other exclusive 
features of “B.V.D.” union suits, the highly 
specialized methods of cut, finish and tailoring 
used in the making of all “B.V.D.” garments, 
supply a combination of fit and freedom obtain- 


able in no other underwear. 

There is no “Substitute” for “B.V. D.” 
Insist on this Red Woven Label. 

MADE FOR THE 








a 7 
BEST RETAIL TRADE 
“Wole Mork Log US. Pak. Off ond Borvily Countries 
Men’s Union Suit $1.50 Shirts and Drawers the garment 85c 
Youths’ Union Suit 85c 


Shirts, Drawers, Shorts, Men’s and Youths’ Union 
Suits obtainable in fancy materials at various prices. 


Children’s Reinforced Taped Waist Suits 75c the suit. 












The B. V. D. Company, Inc., N. Y¥. 
Sole Makers “B. V. D.”” Underwear a 


© 1928 
The B.V D. 
Company, Inc. 








IF YOU LOVED 
ANYONE 
(Continued from page 89) 


“For you to ask me,” answered Evans in 
surprise. 

“Ask you what?” 

“To go on,” he explained. 

“To go—” Mary Lou echoed; then quietly 
but firmly, taking up the paddle: “Well, my 
daddy always said there was a limit beyond 
which no Carter could be pushed, and you’ve 
crossed it by about nine miles. Now you 
holler Uncle, and right loud—or I'll come 
on board with this paddle.” 

“Uncle! Uncle!” yelled Evans. “Uncle!” 

From the woods behind them came, as if 
in answer, the long-drawn-out call of the 
North Woods: “Wah-hoo!” It was a little 
below them, near the opening to the lake and 
right on the edge of the windfalls and brush 
of the shore-line. 

Before the echo of the call had died away, 
two men broke through the brush, about 
twenty feet below the log. They were short, 
stockily built men, timber-cruisers, both 
French-Iroquois *breeds, and both half-seas 
over from the practically raw whisky shipped 
in from over the line on pay-off night. The 
younger of the two had a quart bottle in his 
hand. 

They saw Mary Lou and Evans, and the 
one with the bottle shouted: “Tout ad vous, 
ma chérie.” 

Evans’ movements were as fast as they 
had been slow and lazy before. Dropping his 
pole, he sent Mary Lou’s canoe forward with 
all the strength of his hard young arms. 

“Head for home, Mary Lou. I'll hold 
these birds!” 

Then he ran quickly up the log, jumped 
to the shore and started for the other canoe. 
He knew that if they could get the other 
canoe launched, they could catch Mary Lou 
before she had gone a hundred yards, and 
in their drunken condition, anything could 
happen; and an attempt at argument would 
be more than foolish. Sober, they would 
have given her their last food, or packed her 
on their backs if she needed help. Drunk— 
that was an entirely different matter, and 
Evans knew it. Only one thing went, and 
that was force. 

The two men watched him in drunken 
amazement for a moment; then, seeing the 
other canoe up the bank, realized what he 
was trying to do. They yelled protests and 
threats and started after him. 

Mary Lou’s canoe had pushed itself half 
through the screen before she could get her 
paddle in the water. Instead of pushing the 
rest of the way, she backed water and turned 
to face the log. Evans, who had a small 
pocket-knife in his hand, turned his head for 
an instant and saw her. 

“Beat it!” he called. “Get out in the lake. 
Head for home.” 

“T wont,” said Mary Lou; “you come too.” 


VANS reached the canoe and saw that it 

was chained to a stump. He pulled it 
up as far as he could, and by the time the 
first of the men reached him, had cut several 
long gashes in its birch-bark sides. As the 
*breed closed in, Evans dropped his knife and 
stood up to take the charge. The man 
stopped about three feet from him, and his 
right foot lashed up at Evans, as fast and 
deadly as the strike of a snake. 

Evans’ body swerved back and out to the 
left, then in, and his left fist seemed to sink 
into the man’s stomach. It did not travel 
more than ten inches, but it straightened him 
up. Evans’ right caught him flush on the 
point of the jaw, and he went down, out 
before he hit the ground. 

The other, with a howl of fighting joy, 
jumped at Evans and swung the quart bottle 
at his head. Evans was off balance and 
could not evade it altogether, but moved his 
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head fast enough so that it struck him a 
glancing blow. Mary Lou saw the side of 
his face suddenly curtained in blood, and 
then saw Evans jump at the man, his knee 
flash up, his hands close on the man’s throat. 
The man yelled once; then they both went 
into the water. Mary Lou knew that it was 
deep water all along the shore-line of the lake 
near the timber, and she felt sick and afraid. 

A head shot up in a moment. It was 
Evans’, and he began swimming toward the 
log. He had a long cut on the side of his 
head above the ear, but the cold water had 
stopped the bleeding. 

Mary Lou shot the canoe forward. “Here, 
catch hold and I’ll—” Twenty feet away, 
the *breed’s head came up. His arms were 
thrashing around, and his mouth wide open. 
He held out his arms to Mary Lou and tried 
to shout something, but went under again. 
Evans had his hands on the gunwale, and 
his back was to the man. 

“Oh,” gasped Mary Lou, “he can’t swim! 
He’s drowning! I—” She stood up. 

Evans turned his head. “I hope he does,” 
he said. “He tried to drown me.” 

“TI—TI'll get him!” said Mary Lou. 

“You sit down,” commanded Evans. 
“He'll drown you if—” 

“T wont. You must—” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake!” said Evans, letting 
go and sinking under water. 


HE man came up again, this time for 

only a second, and started to go down, 
but Evans came up also, just behind him. 
The man’s cap was off, and Evans grabbed 
him by the long black hair, and turning on 
his back, towed him to shore. He staggered 
as he pulled him up the steep little beach. 

The first man was sitting up now, swaying 
back and forth, holding his stomach with 
both hands. “Here’s your little playmate,” 
Evans called. “If you've got any more 
licker, you better give him a shot; he needs 
ag 

The man fumbled in the bosom of his 
flannel shirt and produced a bottle, then 
staggered to his feet and came over. Evans 
waited until he saw the half-drowned man 
reach for the bottle, then turned and saw 
Mary Lou, holding the canoe against the log. 

“Come on,” she called. “Your head’s cut 
awfully bad. Please—Jimmy.” 

“That’s the girl!” said Evans, getting into 
the canoe at the stern. “Always helpful and 
obedient. Gee, my head is sure buzzing. 
Start for somewhere, Mary Lou—so’s I can 
get this noise out of my head. Strut your 
stuff with that paddle!” 

Mary Lou eased the canoe through the 
screen and started across the lake, paddling 
in silence for a few moments; then she 
turned her head. “What did you do to make 
him yell that way?” 

“You here again?” demanded Evans, who 
had been sitting holding his head between 
his hands. “My gosh, I never will get rid of 
you, I bet you. I gave him a Flint tackle, 
for one thing, and I tried to put a ju-jitsu 
hold on him, but my hands slipped. He hit 
me with that bottle, didn’t he? My head’s—” 
He slumped slowly down in the canoe, his 
head resting on the thwart. 

Mary Lou went white as she dug her 
paddle in and her lips set in a firm, thin 
line as the canoe leaped forward. .... 

When at last the pier came in sight, she 
could hardly see it through the haze that per- 
sisted in front of her eyes. 

She was dimly conscious of a launch com- 
ing alongside, and then of her father’s voice, 
coaxing: “All right, Mary Lou. It’s all 
right. We got you, old girl—let go the 
paddle for Daddy, that’s a nice girl. Here— 
let me take her. You're all right, honey.” 

She came out of the gray daze the mist had 
changed to. 


“Help him first,” she whispered. “Get him |. 


quick, Daddy. If he’s 


dead, I—” 


He’s hurt awfully. 
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Symbols 
Protection 


Yale Lever-tumbler Padlock. 


There's a Yale Padlock for 
every purse and purpose. 


of 


of 





Yale Pintumbler Drawer Lock. 
One of acomplete line of trunk, 
drawer and cupboard locks. 






Yale Automatic Deadlatch. 
One of many Yale Deadlocks, 
Deadlatches and Springlatches. 


Yale Door Closer — 
made in six sizes for 
all ty pes ot doors. 





Jackson Design Yale Buflders’ 


Hardware. Yale has many de- 


signs in various schools of art. 


From modest cottage to massive building, 
and for every door, chest, closet and cabinet, 
Yale provides Locks, Hardware and Door 
Closers, each recognized for its inherent 
possession of Yale attributes. 

Because Yale's facilities, personnel and 
experience are so vast in varied fields of 
accomplishment, each Yale product has 
back of it cumulative value that could not 
otherwise be available. Materials are pur- 
chased to Yale exacting standards and tested 
by Yale’s own chemists and metallurgists. 
Careful inspection each step of the way in- 
sures perfection and precision, for no fea- 
ture is too slight for strict adherence to 
Yale’s rigid specifications. 

When you purchase Hardware, Locks, 
Door Closers, Chain Blocks, Hoists and 
Electric Industrial Trucks marked Yale, you 
know that from start to: finish everything 
humanly and mechanically possible has been 
co-ordinated that Yale may serve you better. 
Men, methods and metals have combined 
to maintain Yale leadership. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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It's How You 
Remove 


Cold Cream 


That counts in keeping a radiant skin— 
one properly cleansed and free from 
blemishes and unattractive pores 





) SPECIALLY 
POSED BY 
IRENE RICH 
WARNER BROS. 
STAR 


EMOVING cold cream itself from 
your face may seem simple to you. 
Yet beauty experts warn that improper 
removal may endanger a good skin. 
They themseives would no more think 
of using a cold cream cloth, or a towel 
on their face, than they would think of 
not using cold cream at all. For cold 
cream is important to a soft, supple skin. 
But if it is left to accumulate in pores, to 
harden at their base, it means coarse 
pores and unattractive texture. 


Cold cream cloths used time and again 
are always a risk. Even if they are freshly 
laundered there are soap particles that 
are dangerous. And being of low absor- 
bency, rubbing is necessary for complete 
removal, and that irritates the skin tissue. 


Kleenex’Kerchiefs is the scientific solu- 
tion to cold cream removal. You use 
them once only, then throw them away. 
These daintily soft complexion sheets re- 
move entirely, and without rubbing, the 
day’s accumulation of soil, remove all 
make-up and cold cream, by absorption. 
And in gentle safety to the skin. 

Try Kleenex ’Kerchiefs. Let us send 
you ‘a seven-day test packet, free. We 
know you will discard old-fashioned 
methods in complexion care in future. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


‘KERCHIEFS 


At all drug and toilet goods counters 


In 2 size packages (sheets 90 sq. in) Introductory size 
(generous supply) 25¢. Regular size (230 sheets) soc 


7-Day Supply — FREE 


KLEENEX CoO., R6 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send sample of Kleenex 'Kerchiefs. 








Name. 





Address. 








City “ State 














“Who’s dead?” demanded a faint voice 
out of the fog that was settling down again. 
“Not me. Your—” 


ARY LOU woke up with the sun 

streaming in her window, and Mandy, 
Sam’s daughter and her personal property 
from babyhood, straightening up the room. 

“Mandy, if you don’t get out of here right 
away and quit making that noise, I’m going 
to smack you good,” she said, both sleepily 
and fussily. “Go away and keep quiet.” 

“Doctor comin’ eny minute. He’s talkin’ 
to de Jedge now. You sit up an’ lemme 
make you pretty.” 

“I wont—you go away..... Oh,” —and 
she sat up in bed,—“where is he?” 

“In de next room to de Jedge. Doctor, 
he said dat you two gotta rest, an’ no fussin’ 
round.” 

“Ts he all right, Mandy ?” 

“Yassum, I reckon so. Dat is, he’s all 
right as far as his talkin’ goes. You stay in 
dat baid, Miss Mary Lou; you had better 
min’ de doctor. Shucks, gettin’ up dataway! 
Take shame for yoreself.” 

“Get me my black-and-gold bathrobe and 
my yellow slippers,” ordered Mary Lou, “and 
make it snappy. Who’s boss around here— 
me or the doctor? Mandy, if he comes in 
before I get back, you tell him I’ve gone to 
find Daddy.” 

“Dat aint no way to do,” protested Mandy, 
getting the bathrobe and the slender little 
slippers, just the same. ‘“You-all git brung 
in lak dead, an’ now you gits up an’ goes 
zoomin’ round. Dat young man kin wait, 
I reckon.” 

“He can—but I can’t,” said Mary Lou 
from the doorway. 

Evans was sitting up in bed, his head 
bandaged, staring out over the lake. The 
door was open, and Mary Lou perched her- 
self on the foot of the bed. 

“Hullo, Canary!” he said, a delighted grin 
taking the place of the puzzled look on his 
face. “How come they let you out? The 
doctor told me you were incommunicado for 
a week, anyway. Sam tells me that you 
came across the lake in nothing, fiat.” 

“Me! In bed for a week? It would take 
more than a Dutch doctor to do that little 
thing.” 

“Austrian,” corrected Evans. 

“It’s all the same. I don’t care if he’s 
Hottentot, young feller. I’m up and I’m 
going to stay up.” 

“T have a feelin’,’ said Evans moodily, 
“that what you say and what he'll do, are 
two different things. Bet you anything if he 
catches you up, he’ll make it two weeks. I 
tried that stunt on him this morning, and 
here I am. All I got is a measly crack on 
the head. He said you had—what the heck 
did he say you’d done? Something about 
exhausting your mnerve-center after your 
strength had gone.” 

“Applesauce! I didn’t, either.” 

“That’s what I told him,” grinned Evans. 
“JT said it was impossible.” 

“What was?” asked Mary Lou, caught un- 
awares. 

“To exhaust your nerve-center.” 


AUGHING, Mary Lou asked: “Do you 
really feel all right ?” 

“Yeah—that is, 1 would if—say, do you 
think we could find it?” 

“Find what?” 

“The place I went under. I lost my pipe 
there.” 

“What—your pipe! You lost it? That’s 
what it is. Why—” Then, seeing his gloomy 
look was real, she proved herself then and 
there. She stopped laughing and leaned over 
and patted his hand. “Never mind. I’m 
sure I can find the place, and we'll dive for 
it. You'll find it.” 

“IT hope so,” said Evans, visibly cheered. 
“T sure think a lot of that pipe. You locate 
the place, and when I come back, we’ll—” 
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Judge Carter and the doctor came in. The 
latter had been in this country a long while, 
and his English was generally very precise, 
but once in a while he slipped, especially 
when angry. He was their guest now, and 
socially was all that could be desired, but 
when doctoring—not so good, as Mary Lou 
once said. 

“So,” he sputtered, “you are togedder, vat? 
Und you’ ’—pointing an accusing finger at 
Mary Lou, who in spite of her professed 
bravado seemed looking for a place to hide, 
—“und you! In bet I told you to stay. Is 
dis bet ?” 

“Well, this is a bed, isn’t it?” answered 
Mary Lou, getting some of her courage back. 

“But not your bet. For dot I gif you some 
pitter bills tonight, und in bet you stay for 
dree more days yet.” 

“You and what two cops?” demanded 
Mary Lou. “Daddy, are you going to stand 
there and see him bully your only daughter?” 

“Darn’ right I am,” answered Carter, most 
unjudgelike. “And what’s more, I’m going 
to help him. If you were nine instead of 
nineteen, I’d put you over my knee. You 
blame’ near scared me to death. You get 
back to bed.” 

“Oh,” said Mary Lou, rising with the air 
of an injured and insulted queen. “Very 
well. When my own father wont protect 
me from a darn’ old—tyrant,”—and she gave 
the doctor a withering glance, much to that 
gentleman’s delight,—“that does settle it. 
Tl go!” 

“And make it snappy,” said the Judge with 
a grin. “And also lay off trying to bribe 
Sam with my private stock.” 

Mary Lou ignored his remarks and stalked 
to the door. When almost there she turned, 
ran back to Evans, took his face in her 
hands, stooped and kissed him, and was gone 
before any of the three could say a word. 

Evans was the most surprised. For once 
in his cocksure young life he was taken 
aback. “Why,” he gasped, in an awe-struck 
voice, “she kissed me!” 

“So she did,” agreed the Judge. “And if 
you want my private opinion, you’re a darn’ 
lucky young man. Doctor, do you think he 
can stand a few minutes’ conversation ?” 

“For a few minutes, yes. Fife I give you 
—no longer. I vill go und see dat my orders 
are dis time obeyed.” And he followed Mary 
Lou. 

Carter turned to Evans, who was staring 
at him with a puzzled frown. “Feel up to 
a little talk?” 

“Sure,” agreed Evans. 


HE next afternoon about five, Mandy 

brought a tray laden with fried chicken, 
hot biscuits and everything else that a dot- 
ing cook could think of that would tempt 
her “sugar-chile’s” appetite. 

“Your young man’s done gone,” she volun- 
teered to Mary Lou, who was sitting up in 
bed reading a magazine. 

“What?” said Mary Lou, putting down 
the magazine. “Gone? Where—how did he 
go ?” 

“Jest now. Mr. Harold, he tooked him in 
de lunch—” 

“Launch, I’ve told you a hundred times— 
not lunch.” 

“Yassum, Mr. Harold he tooked him, any- 
way. De doctor, he raised de dickens an’ 
all, but your young man, he say he got to 
be seein’ a man dat wont wait, and—” 

“How do you know all this?” demanded 
Mary Lou, beginning on a chicken-leg. 

“T heared ’em. I was in de hall, an’ de 
door was open. De doctor, he say dat he 
aint goin’ to be ’sponsible for no sich foolish- 
ment; and your young man, he say dat he 
don’t give a damn—” 

“What? He said that to the doctor? 
Mandy, you’re lying to me.” 

“Aint,” said Mandy, much pleased at the 
way her news was being received. “He said 
dat de doctor, he could go to—” 
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“That’s enough,” interrupted Mary Lou 
virtuously. “You needn’t repeat Ng 
. “Shucks, dat aint bad cussin’, Miss Mary 

ou.’ 

“Well, it’s bad enough. I must be getting 
well fast, Mandy, I’m so awfully hungry. 
He'll be back pretty soon?” 

“Yassum,” agreed Mandy; “us knows dat.” 


IMMY EVANS met his man in an office 

near Broad and Wall in New York City, 
and when he started, talked steadily for 
quite a while, every now and then tossing a 
paper or a snapshot on the flat-top desk. 
The man listened intently, never interrupting. 
Once he picked up a picture, looked at it, 
then laid it down. 

Evans finally rose and said: “That’s all, 
Major. Except the bird higher up or the 
one next to him is named Carter. He’s 
called Judge. The last meeting was on his 
yacht, according to Park’s report to me.” 

Major Hatfield looked at Evans and 
smiled. “Why the high-tension stuff, Jimmy ? 
What crime you been committing now?” 

“IT haven’t been committing any, except 
a couple of murders every morning before 
breakfast, as usual,” said Evans wearily. “Is 
that all, Major? I'd like to apply for a 
couple days’ leave.” 

“Sit down, before I knock you loose from 
your shoes, you young idiot,” said Hatfield 
promptly. “You can dispense with that 
Christian martyr stuff also. Come on, come 
cleaan—you got something on your mind. 
What is it?” 

Evans sat down and reached for a cig- 
arette. “It’s personal, Major.” 

“There aint no such animal—not in this 
outfit. Come on through with it.” 

“Well, I met a girl up there named Mary 
Lou Carter. She’s—” 

“Yeah, I know.” 

“You know? How come you know?” 

“The third rear admiral of the Swiss navy 
told me. Get on with it.” 

“Nothing to get on with—only I love her, 
and here I am helping to put her pa in the 
Bastile for five or ten years. I got as much 
chance with her as a snowball in Hades.” 

“So that’s it! Well, listen to your old 
Uncle John. Never quit the game until your 
last chip is in the middle of the table, old- 
timer. It’s a tough break, but maybeso 
she'll have you anyway.” 

“Fat chance!” said Evans with a sigh that 
came from his boots. “If you knew how 
much she thinks of her male parent, you’d 


know what chance I’ve got. Do I get that 
leave ?” 
“You do not. You get time to go back 


to your hotel and pack and catch the four- 
fifty for the North again. I'll pick you 
up at Thompson’s in a couple of days, and 
we'll knock ’em off. Get all you can on 
Carter. On your way.” 


VANS made the flyer with two minutes 

to spare, and went as straight as a hom- 
ing pigeon to the Carters’. Mary Lou was 
fishing from the pier when the hired launch 
came in. “Why, Jimmy Evans,” she called 
delightedly. “I didn’t expect you for a week. 
Come and sit down. Did you miss me? I 
haven’t even hunted for the place yet. That 
darn’ doctor wont let me off this pier. Did 
you meet your man? We'll go and find 
your pipe tomorrow. What’s the matter— 
why don’t you say something?” 

“You haven’t given me much chance,” 
Evans pointed out. “Yes, I missed you and 
I met my man. Listen, Mary Lou, let’s go 
somewhere where it will be quiet. I want to 
ask you something.” 

“What’s the matter with this pier?” de- 
manded Mary Lou lazily. “Sit down and 
hang your feet over. No. one’s around. 
Daddy’s been gone since yesterday on the 
Sylph, and Harold’s been gone all morning; 
he’s got him a new girl over on the next 
island, thank goodness! What’s the matter 
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Do you really 
want to get ahead? 





Prepared for Bigger Thies 
—It Paid Him Well! 

When J. C. Gray enrolled with 
LaSalle, he sought ite aid that he 
might be a better cost clerk—and 
so win a better job. 

Eight years “leter Gray had 
atepped ahead to the position of 
Manager of Personnel of the 
Kardex-Rand Company. 

What of the men who were clerks 
in the same big office where he 
started? The great majority of 
them are —> ‘this very minute! 
They stepped aside to let him pass. 


Chonaing Jobs Isn’t Enough— 
You Must Change Yourself 

For three years Ralph J. Daly— 
graduateof the University of Michi- 
= ee engineering at the 
iversity of Pennsylvania. Find- 
ing that he was not stepping ahead 
as fast as he wished, he did what 
60 many men do—changed fields. 
He got a job with the Detroit Trust 


Company. 

But here in he found that he 
was making little progress— evi- 
dently the f fault had not been in 
his field but in himself, 

He enrolled with LaSalle for 
home-study business training. 

Today he is Secretary -Treasurer 
of the Detroit Fidelity and Surety 
Company—while scores of men who 
were clerks in the bank at the 
time he started have stepped aside 
to let him pass! 


“I Sought Opportunity—The Salary 
Came as a Logical Result’ 
When Coulson B. Hyde started 
as bookkeeper with the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, at $150 
a month, he wasn’t measuring his 
job by his pay, but by his oppor- 
tunity in his chosen field. 
Fiveyearslater, he stepped ahead 
to the position of General —“ hae 
ata salary 400 per cent 
Meanwhile, what about y men 
clerking and keeping books at 
nearby desks? They had the same 


| chance—but they did not take it. 


stepped aside to let him pass! 





& 


—If not, step aside for 
the man who does 


What’s the secret that explains why some men 
quickly rise to high-salaried positions while others 
never seem to make the grade? 

Why was Coulson B. Hyde, for example, 
chosen General Auditor of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company? Why was Ralph J. Daly 
made S y°T) of the Detroit Fidelity 
& Surety Company? What prompted the great 
Kardex-Rand Company to select J. C. Gray as 
Personnel Manager? 

Hyde started as a molder in a Detroit foundry. 
Daly started with a telephone company. Gray 
was a cost clerk, 

None of these men had money. None of them 
had unusual backing. Why did they step ahead— 
while hundreds of men who started even with 
stepped aside to let them pass? 





them 


You Must Step Aside or Step 
Ahead—the Choice Is Yours! 


Are you really in earnest in your desire to get 
ahead? Then read how Gray and Daly and Hyde 
won promotion, as related in the column at the left. 

One reason for their swift advancement, as they 
will tell you themselves, was home-study business 
training. But back of that there was another reason. 

While these men were fitting themselves for the 
bigger job, hundreds of men about them were doing 
practically nothing to further their own advance- 
ment — they were waiting on luck or long, loyal 
service, or “‘something” to shove them ahead. 

Actually—whether they knew it or not—these 
hundreds of men were one by one stepping aside to 
let these three men step ahead to the big positions! 

Why let some other man — with no more natural 
ability—shove you aside while he steps ahead to 
that bigger place? 

You know that the only thing that stands be- 
tween you and that eer position is lack of knowl- 
edge and trained ability— both of which come 
quickly through specialized training. 

You know, too, that such training — training 
which you can readily get in your spare time at 
poe pair mean all the difference between medi- 

ree be d success— between your present job and a 
job that pays many times what you now are making. 

The way is ean only you can decide 
whether you will step aside or step ahead. 

Take that first all-important step toward success 
by filling in, clipping and mailing the coupon NOW. 


LaSame Extension eee 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 666-R CHICAGO z 


I would {welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation, 


oO Business Management: Managerial, 


Sales and Executive positions. 


(1 Higher Accountancy 
C) Expert Bookkeeping. 
Jc. P. A. Coaching. 
[_] Modern Salesmanship. 
Cj Traffic Management. 


Cj Railway Statior Stenagement, 


([] Law: LL.B. Degree. 
Industrial Management. 
[_] Modern Foremanship. 
[_] Personnel Management. 
[_] Banking and Finance. 
[Credit and Collection 
Correspond 


[_] Business English. ([] Effective Speaking. 








[_] Modern B i Corresp 





[_] Commercial Law. C) Commercial Spanish. 





[_] Stenography—Stenotypy (J Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
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URRY-UP dressing — no time for a 
H refreshing bath to make your skin 
dainty and sweet. That means the dread- 
ful chance of offending with body and 
perspiration odors. 

But there’s a new way that gives abso- 
lute protection from this danger. Use 
Deodo, the deodorant in powder form— 
it neutralizes and absorbs all body odors 
instantly. Use it daily, bath or no bath! 

Dust it on like talcum! Rub it under 
your arms, Dust it in your shoes or on 
your feet. Even if you are partly dressed 
you can apply enough Deodo to prevent 
the slightest personal offensiveness. And 
it remains effective all day long! 

Deodo is soothing and healthful to 
the skin. Doesn’t clog the pores or harm 
clothing. Excellent on sanitary napkins. 

At good drug and department stores. 
Large size container is only 50 cents. 
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with you? You act as if you’d been to a 
funeral or something. Is your pipe still 
worrying you?” 

“For John’s sake, will you lay off that 
pipe!” protested Evans. “I’ve more im- 
portant things to think about.” 

“Have I lived to hear you say it? Your 
dear pipe—the one you licked ninety gobs 
to get,” teased Mary Lou. 

“Nine gobs. Listen, Mary Lou—if you 
loved anyone, would you care what he did 
to some one you loved?” 

“My gracious goodness—say that again, 
and please say it slowly. How do we play 
this game, sitting down, or ought we to 
stand up?” 

“T’m talking plain English, am I not ?” de- 
manded Evans. 

“You're talking English, but not plain, 
young feller. Say it again for Mary Lou.” 

“Be a nice girl,” pleaded Evans. “I’m 
in an awful jam.” 

“Oh, that’s different. Really and truly 
are you? What did you do? It doesn’t 
matter at all. I’m for you. That is, if there 
isn’t a—is there a girl in it, Jimmy?” 

“You're the girl in it, but I can’t tell you 
anything. That’s the hard part of it.” 

“You make me good and tired,” said Mary 
Lou angrily. “Here you come mooning along 
about being in a jam, and I’m the girl in 
it; and now you can’t even tell me about 
it. Well, you don’t need to worry; I don’t 
want to hear anything about it. If I’m the 
girl in your old jam, you can take me right 
out of it, you hear me?” 

“You are in it,” said Evans firmly. 
can’t help yourself.” 

“T can’t ?” said Mary Lou hotly. “Any old 
time I can’t. Who do you think you are? 
How dare you put me in a jam with you, 
without my permission?” 

“Go ahead,” gloomed Evans. “Let go the 
other barrel. I don’t suppose I’m in trouble 
enough without your adding to it. Take a 
long breath and start again.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Jimmy, honestly I am. 
I didn’t mean to lose my temper. Of course 
I'll be in the jam with you. I—I wouldn't 
want to be anywhere else. Can’t you even 
tell me a little about it?” 

“No,” answered Evans with a grin, the 
first one Mary Lou had seen since his re- 
turn. “But as long as you’re content to stay 
in it with me, it’s all right. That goes now, 
Mary Lou; no matter what happens, it’s 
you and me for it, word of honor?” 

“Word of honor!” said Mary Lou serious- 
ly. “I'll stay with you in it, Jimmy. Let’s 
go and see if Sam will make us something 
cool to drink.” 


“You 


HREE nights afterward the Sylpk nosed 

her way daintily into one of the numer- 
ous coves in the upper lake and came to 
anchor a couple of hundred feet from the 
shore. Shortly afterward two boats put off 
from shore and several men boarded her. 





We announce with pleas- 
ure that Lad of Sunnybank, 
the most famous and most 
loved dog in America, lives 
again in new stories of Lad 
to appear in this magazine. 


The first will be in 
the July number 


“Lad of Sunnybank” 
by 
ALBERT 
PAYSON TERHUNE 
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There was no attempt at concealment or 
quiet. All lights were lit and the radio was 
on. About midnight one of the lights on 
port side changed suddenly to green, then 
back to red. 

Five minutes later another boat came 
alongside and edged itself along to where a 
gangplank hung over the side. There was 
no challenge from the yacht’s deck, and they 
reached the gangplank unnoticed. 

A man reached out and seized one of the 
iron supports and pulled the boat closer. 
“All right,” he said softly. “Up with you! 
Parks, you and Evans come with me. McGee, 
you and the rest take the deck.” Some one 
answered: “Right, Major.” 

The big dining saloon was foggy with 
tobacco smoke. Dinner was over, and a 
dozen or more men were sitting around the 
cleared table, on which there were bottles 
and glasses. There was considerable singing 
and laughter. 

The Major with Parks and Evans reached 
the door unmolested. The crew evidently 
were holding a celebration of their own, be- 
low. 

They stood in the doorway for a moment, 
the Major in the lead; then Judge Carter 
looked up and saw them. He rose. 

“Who the hell are you?” he demanded. 

“Put ’em up!” snapped Major Hatfield. 
“Reach for the sky, all of you. Government 
business.” 

The command fairly crackled through the 
smoke-laden air, and the response was in- 
stantaneous; every man in the room auto- 
matically put his hands above his head. It 
was the element of surprise that put it over. 
They were all men of action—but their hands 
went up, as far as they could. 

“That’s right,” said Hatfield. ‘No one will 


get hurt if they take it easy. Parks, take 
the door. Evans, go through ’em. You 
gents line up against the wall. Easy now— 


the first man that drops his hands will get 
his head blown off.” 


HEN Evans got to Carter, that gentle- 

man leaned forward a little and whis- 
pered: “Make a break for me, Jimmy. Give 
me a chance.” 

“T will like heck,” snarled Evans. “Make 
one for yourself, if you think it’s healthy. 
—tThat’s all, Major,” he said a moment later. 

“Right. You men can put your hands 
down. Evans, go on deck and tell McGee 
to flash for the rest of our boats.” 

As Evans left, he heard Major Hatfield 
begin: “I have a search-warrant for this 
yacht, and warrants for the arrest of—” 

A half-hour later Jimmy Evans, who was 
sitting in the stern of one of the small boats, 
acting as guard, felt some one nudge him to 
move over. He looked up, saw it was Carter, 
who sat down as Evans made room for him. 

“Jimmy, how are you going to square 
yourself with Mary Lou after treating me 
like this?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Evans, gloom- 
ily. “I don’t believe I ever can. I'll try 
and have your sentence made as light as 
possible—that may help.” 

“It would,” said Carter with what sounded 
suspiciously like a chuckle to Evans. “But 
I don’t see how you can face her after— 
putting her pa in the Bastile.” 

Evans straightened up, his clever, trained 
brain instantly going into action. “Putting 
her pa in the Bastile.” What he had said 
to Major Hatfield! Carter quoting it meant 
only one thing—he was in the Service. What 
department or how high up or just what part 
Carter had played in the case, Evans did 
not know, but he did know enough not to 
ask questions. If the Major had wanted 
him to know at the time who Carter was, 
he would have told him in New York. For 
some reason, he didn’t; that was enough 
for Evans. But he was entitled to ask one 
question, though. 


“You were—” And he paused. 
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“Ascertaining some facts,” finished Carter 
for him. “This is something special, Jimmy,” 
he added voluntarily. “A long time ago I 
used to be in active service myself, and some 
chaps in Washington thought I could handle 
the Canadian end of this thing, so they 
drafted me.” 

“Contact,” said Evans with a grin, feeling 
as if several mountains had been rolled off 
him. “Sorry I poked my gun in your ribs 
so hard, Judge.” 

“You and me both,” answered the Judge 
with feeling. ‘You blame’ near broke one. 
I bet you’d have pulled the trigger if I had 
moved.” 

“I sure would,” said Evans. 

“A fine son you'll make,” said the Judge. 
“Mary Lou is plenty to handle, and now you 
come along.” 

“I have a suspicion,” said Evans, “that 
Mary Lou will do the handling for both of 
us.” 

“Son,” answered the Judge, “you said 
something.” 





r was a week before they tied up at the | 
pier again. Mary Lou was waiting for 
them, battle-flags flying. Her small hands 
were clenched and resting on her hips. “Oi 
all the mean tricks I ever heard of! You two | 


. leaving me here all alone! What do you | 


think I’ve been doing? Oh, I wish I had 
words to—” 

“What?” said both men, with a shout of 
laughter. 

Mary Lou glared at them; then the humor 
of it struck her and she laughed. 

“You can put up your sword,” said Evans. 
“The war is over.” 

“Not as far as I am concerned !”—trying 
hard to rekindle her wrath but failing. “It’s | 
just commencing.” 

“And the jam’s busted,” went on Evans. | 

“Oh, is it? I’m so glad, Jimmy. Then |} 
there is no need of waiting any longer, is | 
there? I mean—I—” 

“Take him around to the garden and tell 
him,” suggested the Judge. “I'll see you 
later.” 

Mary Lou led Evans to a shady spot under 
one of the big trees. There was a table 
and three or four wicker chairs. She ra- 
diated grim determination and did not say 
a word until they arrived. 

“You sit there,” she said, pointing to a 
stiff-backed chair. 

“Yassum,” answered Evans, meekly. “Do 
I get a drink before the firing-squad gets 
here, or don’t 1?” 

“Don’t I,” answered Mary Lou firmly, 
settling herself in a comfortable rocker. “You 
get nothing but abuse until I get some 
straight answers to a few questions. First 
—what jam were we in?” 

“T thought I was helping send your pa to 
Atlanta, and I didn’t think you’d like it.” 

“Darn’ right I wouldn’t like it,” said Mary 
Lou promptly. “What’s Daddy been doing 
—beating some old lady to death? He does 
it regularly once a month, and now you’ve 
found him out. Tell me about it, what did 
you think he was doing? I’m good and 
angry with you, Mr. James Evans. The 
idea of such lovely doings going on, with 
Daddy pretty near being sent to Atlanta and 
you helping send him there, and you and I 
in a jam, and I not knowing anything about 
it! Why didn’t you tell me and let me 
help ?” 

“Send your pa to Atlanta? Shame on 
you, Mary Lou.” 


M2kY LOU stood up and drew a long 
breath. “You—” 

“Hold it. I surrender. Be a nice girl and 
sit down.” 

“I’m not a nice girl,” said Mary Lou, but 
she sat down. “All I’m going to say is, do 
some talking and do it right fast. First, tell 
me about the jam.” 

“That was the jam—your not liking it. I 
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eauty ds healthy reflection 


Sallow, muddy skin often comes from a condition that 
may eastly be prevented. 








That lovely freshness that is youth, how glorious and yet how fragile! What folly 
to sacrifice it on the altar of careless habits! 


EAUTY is more than skin deep. It lies 

much deeper. It is the reflection of 

inner health, a state of natural loveliness that 
no cosmetic can counterfeit. 

Constipation is one of the greatest enemies 
of beauty. Physicians say it causes a multi- 
tude of ills that impair bodily efficiency and 
destroy the loveliness that is woman’s right. 

One of the chief causes of constipation is 
lack of bulk in the diet. In most cases con- 
stipation can be avoided by eating regularly 


the kind of bulk food the body needs. 





*Ordinary cases of constipation brought about by 
too little bulk in the diet should yield to Post's 
Bran Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult a 
competent physician atonce and follow his advice, 


POST'S 


BRAN 
FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 





as an ounce of prevention 





Millions of men and women have found 
Post’s Bran Flakes the ideal bulk food. Its 
flavor is so delicious that it does not tire the 
palate. And normal persons find that eating 
it every day guards them against constipation, 


Make this two weeks’ test 
Constipation must not be neglected!* Start 
our test now. Mail the coupon for a free 
sample which shows how delicious this food 
is. Or order a large package from your grocer. 
Don’t expect the one serving from the sample 
package to correct constipation. To be effec- 
tive, bran must be eaten regularly. 

Every day for two weeks, eat Post’s Bran 
Flakes with milk or cream. Its crispness and 
flavor will delight you. Vary the dish, if you 
like, with fruit or berries. We predict that 
after two weeks you will find this delicious 
bulk food a natural regulator, and will notice 
a big difference in the way you feel. Then 
follow the example of millionsofhealthy people 
who eat Post’s Bran Flakes every morning. 

© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





: SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE : 
Postum Company, Inc. Dept.B ‘ 
Battle Creek, Mich. ages 
Please send me your free booklet and a : 
sample package of Post’s Bran Flakes, so ! 
' can see — good it tastes. 
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Eyes no man 
could ever forget 


EWITCHING in their loveliness, 
beautiful eyes are always so allur- 
ing, intriguing, so utterly divine! 


And no®, easily, safely and quickl 
you can awaken the beauty whic 
slumbers in your eyes — by framing 
them ina fringe of soft, shadowy lux- 
uriant lashes —the marvelous gift 
of Winx. 

Applied in a twinkling and as easily 
removed, Winx lash dressing is now 
the vogue among smart women of 
fashion. Cake Winx, Cream Winx or 
Winx liquid (waterproof) obtainable 
at all good stores. All priced at 75c 
each complete. 


Ross Company, 243 W. 17th St., New York 


ua an 


Lavishes Beauty W ithout the Slightest Locs\\ 
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couldn’t tell you—you’d have told him. I 
was afraid you wouldn’t have anything to do 
with me if—” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Mary Lou, 
sitting up very straight. “James Evans, do 
you mean to sit there and tell me you would 
send my father to prison, even if he were 
guilty ?” 

“Doggone it,” said the badgered Evans, 
“what else could I do? That’s what I’ve 
been trying to tell you, isn’t it? That was 
the jam we were in. That made it a jam, 
didn’t. it? I thought how you’d feel about 
him and when you found out that I helped 
—how you'd feel about me.” 

“Did it ever occur to you,” said Mary Lou 
sternly, although her eyes were shining, “that 
you might have let my father go—on my 
account ?” 
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Evans did not see the light in her eyes or 
the smile hovering on her beautiful tremulous 
lips. He was staring out over the lake. 

“No,” he answered, simply. 

“Jimmy,” said Mary Lou, rising and going 
over to his chair, “look at me! Do you 
mean to tell me that you’d do that and run 
the risk of—” 

“Oh, for John’s sake,” interrupted the 
much-tried Evans, rising also. “If you don’t 
stop fussin’ at me, Mary Lou, I’ll—” 

“What’ll you do?” demanded Mary Lou, 
edging close to him. 

“Use force,” said Evans with a grin, 
promptly taking her in his arms. 

Mary Lou laughed—a happy, contented 
little laugh. “You needn’t, Jimmy.” Her 
arms went around his neck. “Because—I 
surrender too!” 





HEARTS AFLIGHT 
(Continued from page 61) 


he handed the message over to the keeping 
of old Pére Bergelot. 

During that interval when his enemies had 
no airplanes and so there was no danger of 
them air-trailing him, Dorn. had visited the 
Lake of the Dawn every day, at morning or 
at evening. He would skim over the tower- 
ing peak-line and drop; and circling once 
or twice above her island, would wave to 
Joyce there on the jutting boulder and 
catch the tiny flutter of her kerchief in 
answer; but he had no reason to alight ex- 
cept to be with her, and there was every 


‘reason why that should not be. 


It was during one of those early days, 
when Dorn was not afraid of being air- 
trailed, that Kansas Eby discovered where 
Joyce was hidden. 

At the Lost River Dutchman’s post a 
hundred miles north of the Lake of the 
Dawn, Kansas had stopped late one after- 
noon to take on gas and oil from the 
emergency drums which he and Dorn had 
planted there. The Dutchman told him that 
Dorn had just been there and had gone 
straight south. Wanting to talk with Dorn, 
Kansas whipped south full-throttle on Dorn’s 
trail. 

After a long chase he finally sighted the 
Silver Hawk far ahead. Watching, he saw 
the graceful plane skim over a peak-line, 
dip completely out of sight into a mountain 
valley, and finally reappear and wing on 
toward home. He thought: “That’s a queer 
maneuver; what did he think he was doing, 
anyway ?” 

When he himself sailed out over the blue, 
beautiful lake and its seven islands, Kansas 
looked under keel, and he fairly jumped and 
his hands dropped from the controls when 
he saw a small human figure on a jutting 
boulder far away beneath him. Seizing bi- 
noculars, he drew the figure close; and once 
again he swore: “For Lord’s sake, it’s that 
girl! Here’s where Jim’s got her!” She 
was waving at him, and Kansas realized that 
to an amateur eye his plane looked like the 
Silver Hawk. “She thinks I’m Jim, come 
back!” Curiosity ate him up. 

He shut off ignition and pushed the stick 
forward and went down in a thundering dive. 


LD Luke became a dismal prophet after 

his rescue and hard to get along with. 
It was his opinion that Dorn and he should 
go down there some night to Eaux Mortes 
with Aiyu dynamite and blow their exernies 
into the Dead Waters. “I used believe you 
wise man; you think much, say little. But 
now I believe you Ayas fool like all other 
white men. Way you fight, much chance is 
you lose young squaw-siche. Some day big 
chief find her, carry her away. Why not 
take her in roaring air-devil and fly siah- 
siah south into the Boston-land?” (The 
States) “She make you good squaw. She 
young and strong and mountain-born like 


you. She be mother of strong boy, of girl 
like herself.” 

One afternoon when Dorn returned home, 
old Luke again was waiting for him with 
ominous news.. Joe Yoroslaf and two other 
of the breeds were no longer at the Dead 
Waters camp or anywhere about Titan Pass, 

Startled, Dorn went into action. “Luke, 
we must find out where Yoroslaf is, what 
he’s doing. You go up on mountain, spot 
look-out *breed, keep eye on him. Bimeby 
come owl dusk I come up along you.” 

Old Luke went. But at sundown, when 
Dorn had finished some minor repairs on 
the Silver Hawk and was just ready to 
start for the mountain slope, Luke came 
skirling back across from the mainland. 

“What happened?” Dorn asked him 
sharply. “Why you come back?” 


EACHING into a hidden fold of his 

medicine robe, Luke produced a leather 
bottle and handed it to Dorn. It was nearly 
empty. Dorn smelled of it: Rotgut houtch- 
ini—a particularly vile drink of character- 
istic odor, The Jumping-Salmon Tliukits 
and Bella Coolas over on the coast made it 
from sour molasses and frozen potatoes, and 
distilled it through coils of the snaky alge 
washed ashore; and then, as though it were 
not atrocious enough already, they tinctured 
it heavily with plug tobacco. Compared 
with it, the ordinary pink-eye and forty-rod 
and day-and-a-half of the “permit” smug- 
glers were mellow, bottled sunshine. 

Luke had taken things into his own hands; 
he explained: “I go up on mountain, begin 
dig around, make look like I hunt roots. 
Bimeby "breed see me. He point gun, walk 
up, say, ‘What the damn’ hell you do here ?’ 
I say hunt medicine roots; say old squaw 
sick, bones go creak-creak, belly hurt, can’t 
eat. Bimeby he see neck of bottle. He say: 
‘Two damns and a hell, friend, what that?’ 
I make look like try to hide bottle. He 
grab, take away, tilt up. Bottle go glook- 
glook-glook. Bimeby  conversation-water 
loosen his tongue. Bimeby I begin ask ques- 
tions. Bimeby he talk like whisky-jack.” 

Then Luke reported how Yoroslaf and 
Charlo and Narcisse had been set off barely 
forty miles south of Joyce’s lake. Two days 
ago, that was. “Much chance is,” old Luke 
concluded, remembering the difficult moun- 
tain trail, “that they not reached lake yet. 
But tomorrow.” 

Dorn shuddered at the thought of that 
Fort Liard murderer coming upon Joyce on 
her island. He gazed thoughtfully at old 
Luke. With knife or belt-ax Luke could 
kill any "breed at Titan Pass in open battle. 
In ambush, with rifle and automatic, he 
was a match for any three or four of the 
lot. In the bush he was a flitting shadow, 
a pair of glittering eyes, a steady hand and 
trigger-finger, a shrewd old brain of deadly 
cunning. 
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Dorn said tersely: “Luke, you remember 
mountain meadow up above that lake, 
where foolish-bears come to pasture? You 
remember trail lead across that mesa? 
*Breeds have to follow trail, cross mesa. No 
other south pass to lake.” And when old 
Luke nodded: “Now s’pose I take you in 
roaring air-devil up to her lake. S’pose you 
climb up to mesa, build ambush, guard 
trail. S’pose Yoroslaf and two ’breeds come 
hyaking along. What happen, huh?” 

Old Luke made three clicking sounds with 
his bony jaws, and his eyes glinted as 
though he were sighting down a rifle barrel. 

“Good!” Dorn said grimly. “Then go 
make up pack. We get into the air quick!” 

Out at the plane the Indian stoically 
clambered into the rear seat and submitted 
to pack-’chute harness without grunt or 
quiver; but Dorn knew Luke would rather 
“fight a grizzly with a pine-bough” than go 
aloft in that roaring air-devil. 

One hundred miles from his goal Dorn 
swung west in a great semicircle to avoid 
passing over the "breeds and giving them a 
dead-certain direction clue. 

Coming in out of the northwest at his 
lofty height of twelve thousand feet he cut 
off the engine, for the night was still in the 
mountains, and the "breeds could hear that 
powerful roar ten miles; he skimmed silently 
over Joyce’s island and lit in the far south- 
east corner of the lake, where the old 
Carrier trail led up to Goat Mesa. 

In the canvas canoe he took Luke ashore 
with pack and rifle, and then taxied back 
across the lake. 

As he started up the path, a light suddenly 
flickered in the cabin and then burned stead- 
ily, and Dorn saw Joyce’s figure shadowed 
against a window. She had heard his plane. 

When he knocked at the door, she flung 
it open and stood in front of him, clad in 
nightgown, a blanket wrapped about her and 
her billowy hair streaming from her shoul- 
ders. 

She cried, at sight of him: “Jim, what’s 
happened—you coming at night—so sud- 
denly ?” 

He stepped upon the threshold and took 
her hand, and fighting the need to take her 
into his arms, he was dismayed by the 
realization that all his prearranged program 
to hold himself aloof was absurd, now 
when her hand was warm in his again. 

He answered her: “No calamity’s hap- 
pened, Joyce. I’ve merely found out some- 
thing you ought to know.” 

She flushed hotly, and saying, “If you'll ex- 
cuse me, Jim, a few minutes,” she ran into 
her room. 


Dp closed the door against the chill 
night breeze, and his glance then went 
around the cabin. For all its bareness the 
room had the cozy air of a woman’s touch; 
he compared it with his own bleak, austere 
tent. The cabin was scented with odors of 
several wildflowers. She had made birch- 
rind vases lined with moss and fringed with 
maidenhair fern, and had filled them with 
blossoms—with avalanche lilies and dwarf 
roses, with gorgeous clusters of purple 
heather and snow anemones which she 
could have gathered only across on the 
mainland high above tree-line. 

He turned to the table; what caught and 
held Dorn’s eyes, struck him hard—her 
table was set for two. 

There were two tin plates, two cups, two 
knives and forks, and even two chairs drawn 
up in readiness. The realization stabbed 
him: “She was expecting some one. She 
didn’t know 7 was to come this morning. 
Some one is coming here to her.” He re- 
membered those words he had spoken to 
her that first morning when he brought her 
to this wilderness lake: “You came here to 
meet somebody; he evidently hasn’t arrived 
yet.” 

She came out of her room, fixing the big 
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bow-tie at her throat and pinning a vivid 
scarlet orchid on her breast. He did not 
look around at her or speak. She cried: 
“Jim! There is something the matter!” 
He said, “Yes,” and pointed at the table. 
She glanced once where he pointed, and 
then back to him. She gasped, “Oo-oh,” as 
though she had been struck; and then she 
turned away from him and burst into tears. 
“Jim, that extra place—ever since your 
last visit—I’ve kept it..... watched 
for your airplane..... I wanted you to 
—that place was for—for you!” 


ATER, when they were sitting together at 
that table set for two, he realized that it 
had not been his abject apology which caused 
her to forgive him, but his stumbling con- 
fession of how he had felt when he saw 
that extra place and believed some other man 
was to come here. For after that confession 
she had not reproached him at all. 

Meeting her brown eyes now across the 
bouquet of avalanche lilies, he spun his nec- 
essary story to her: 

“Thirty miles south of here there are three 
or four métis prospecting around, looking up 
fur-paths for next winter. They’re not 
likely to get this far north, but you shouldn’t 
take chances, Joyce. That’s why I came at 
night—so they wouldn’t see me whip over 
the mesa and set down on this lake. They 
mustn’t get a glimpse of you. Moccasin 
telegraph—the news would be out to the 
railroad in no time.” 


He added: “I think you ought to take a 
few simple precautions. Don’t do any cook- 
ing in the daytime. At night shield the 
windows with paper. You mustn’t go over 
to the mainland any more—” 

“But, Jim, I can’t stay on this little 


“TI said you mustn’t go over there, Joyce. 
That’s my plain request.” 

It was not a request, but an order, flat 
and final; and he saw a flash in those im- 
perious brown eyes of hers. But her re- 
bellion lasted only a moment; perhaps she 
remembered all he had done for her. 

She said presently, with a simplicity that 
made him sorry for his abruptness: “Then, 
Jim, I wont go to those woods any more.” 

She startled him the next instant: “Jim, 
your partner, Mr. Eby, was here.” 

“What? Kansas? When? How did he 
know? I never told him about you!” He 
thought old Bergelot had confused instruc- 
tions and had delivered the map and letter. 

But Joyce set him right. “It was last 
week, Jim. He said he was trailing you 
down from Lost River and saw you dip 
low into this valley and then saw me on the 
boulder.” 

“You made him understand that he 
shouldn’t drop the least hint about you 
being here?” 

“Oh, he understands.” She debated with 
herself whether or not to tell Dorn that she 
and Kansas had sat all night on the boulder, 
talking. She decided not to, for then she 
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would have to explain what they had talked 
about. 

Dorn was thinking, with bitterness and 
rebellion, that Kansas, because he had no 
great interest in Joyce, would be seeing her, 
talking to her, being human company to ker, 
while he himself who loved her must not 
come again because of that very fact. He 
arose. 

“T’ve got to leave, Joyce.” 

She rose too. 

“But, Jim, you’ve been here—only a few 
minutes—after all these days—” 

“T can’t stay,” he said doggedly. Then, to 
gloss over the real reason, which both of 
them were quiveringly aware of, he added: 
“T mustn’t be seen climbing out of this lake. 
It’s nearly dawn now.” 

He saw a sudden swift thought flit across 
her face; saw her fighting against this 
thought, then yielding to it. She looked 
away, looked down at a button on his 
jacket: “Jim, couldn’t we—if you don’t dare 
stay here— You're doing cartographing 
work today, you said— Couldn’t I—we 
could come back after dark tonight.” And 
then she came to her proposal: “Couldn’t I 
go along with you, Jim?” 


He caught his breath sharply. He tried 
to reason: “I mustn’t take her. .... She'll 
be safer here than in my plane. And all 


day—with her—” 

But she came up very near to him; her 
hand crept up to his shoulder: “Jim, please, 
if I wont be a bother—if you don’t think it 
too dangerous—just for today—” 

If today would be their last together! He 
bent, and his lips touched her hair. “Dear— 
my dear—” 

Then they were running down the path 
together, paddling out to the Silver Hawk; 
and while the first shafts of pearl gray 
were touching the neighboring pinnacles, 
they taxied out upon the bosom of the Lake 
of the Dawn—leaped exultantly into the air. 


oa his camp in the cafion valley south 
of the mesa Joe Yoroslaf heard the air- 
plane climb into the sky. He flung off his 
blankets and sat up hastily, and listened to 
the thrumming, diminishing motor-song; and 
now a smile overspread his swart and hairy 
face. 

He ate a cold breakfast and started climb- 
ing leisurely up toward the bighorn pasture, 
meaning to wait there till one of Carter- 
Snowdon’s planes came near enough to see 
his powder-flash signals. Or perhaps he 
would be in no hurry about those signals, 
but would go on down to the lake and 
paddle a log across to the island where this 
white girl was alone. ... . Perhaps if he 
slicked himself up at a pool and put on that 
bright-colored ceinture fléchée from his 
pack and made himself agreeable— Prob- 
ably, yes, certainement, a girl that way, either 
from fear or shame, would say nothing at 
all, afterward, to that big white-skinned and 
paunchy man with the reward money. .... 

Old Luke Illewahwacet saw him coming. 
Luke had climbed to the mesa and thrown 
together a brush lodge at the edge of it and 
taken up his vigil there before dawn. Watch- 
ing from his ambush thicket beside the trail, 
he made sure Yoroslaf came alone; and like 
a couchant old panther he watched the 
‘breed clambering up the steep, tortuous 
path which, for countless generations, had 
been polished by the moccasins of Luke’s 
primitive ancestors. 

Old Luke was alone now, with no hyas 
young fool to check his trigger-finger. Old 
Luke waited with stoical patience, counting 
Yoroslaf’s steps for him, measuring distance, 
waiting. 

His rifle steadied and for a second did not 
quiver; and when it spoke, it spoke once. 


HE keen wind brought frost-roses into 

Joyce’s cheeks. A wisp of her hair, 
escaped from her helmet, was wavy in the 
slip-stream of the propeller. 
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With the sun inching up over a blue-hazy 
range, the wild country beneath them stirred 
and woke to a new-born day. 

Dorn could never look down at the virgin 
wilderness without a feeling of shame at the 
work he was doing; and since Carter-Snow- 
don had become his enemy, that feeling had 
grown acute and personal. He felt that this 
region, unknown and untrodden, was one 
corner of the world where a man could 
still find a retreat and peace. But he was 
betraying it. Where he pioneered in his 
plane, charting with aérial camera, there the 
timber outfits and mining companies and 
railroad tap-spurs would eventually follow, 
and at no distant day. It was all very well 
to talk glibly about the “illimitable resources 
of the North,” but down through the Koote- 
nays he had seen how illimitable those re- 
sources could become in a few short years, 
and he knew how long these slow-growing 
forests of his province would last when 
steamer lines were carrying them to four 
timber-hungry continents. 

The cause of it was the greed of a small 
number of men, and Carter-Snowdon was 
one of the chiefs of them. He had never yet 
replanted a seedling where he had cut a 
giant. For him this virgin wilderness was 
something to strip and deflower and bend 
to his own use; and Dorn felt he was play- 
ing directly into Carter-Snowdon’s hand. 

By steeply banking his plane at a low alti- 
tude Dorn snapped several “obliques” of 
rugged mountain scenery which the Bureau 
wanted for publicity purposes. Then he 
climbed to fourteen thousand feet to begin 
his wide-angle vertical mapping. He set the 
intervalometer to make an exposure every 
fifty seconds, clipped in an orange filter to 
screen out the aérial haze; and reloading the 
magazine, he started his routine flights back 
and forth across the “block.” 

He had no reason to expect his enemies 
and he was able to keep a constant lookout 
until something went wrong with the tiny 
electric heater which kept the films in the 
camera at proper temperature; then, busy 
with adjusting it, Dorn could not watch the 
sky. It was Joyce who saw “the Hun in 
the sun,” and drew Dorn’s attention to a 
glistening monoplane swimming down upon 
them from the east. 

Dorn snapped off the camera, seized his 
long-range glasses, brought the machine up 
to him. At a glance he recognized it as the 
armed plane. And then, several miles 
farther south, into his field of vision swam 
a second craft—the big heavy biplane. 


ITH that pursuit plane roaring down 

upon him like a bolt of annihilation, 
Dorn’s first thought was: “Here’s the battle! 
God—she’s mixed up in it!” 

With a single swift glance he spotted a 
mountain lake just beneath, and decided: 
“T'll set down on it and keep them off with 
the machine-gun till dark, and then Joyce 
and I may be able to get away.” But he 
recognized the make of that monoplane; he 
had flown a dozen like it; and his reassur- 
ance flooded back as he studied it. It was 
swift, all right, but his Silver Hawk was 
swifter. In a chase he could dance away 
from it. If need be, he could dump part of 
his gas and even throw out the camera, and 
wash that monoplane out of sight in a two- 
hundred-mile race. 

Just as he swung the Silver Hawk north 
and was ready to line out for the Yukon, the 
enemy plane checked its headlong rush, 
swerved sharply and began circling. Dorn 
dropped the controls and thumbed his 
glasses, wondering what caused this sudden 
maneuver. He observed the enemy gunner 
training binoculars at him, and then he 
understood. 

“They saw Joyce! It stopped them dead- 
short when they saw she’s with me!” 

Circling like a wary hawk, he watched. 
The biplane stood on up till it joined its 
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| thumped into the tent. 
| rather indifferently, what had happened that 
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smaller consort. It likewise carried two 
men—its pilot, and Carter-Snowdon in the 
mechanic’s seat. It had no machine-gun; it 
was not a fighting plane. Dorn thought: 
“Carter-Snowdon hasn’t any stomach for an 
air fight. He came along to watch while 
these other men did the dangerous work. 
He wanted particularly to see me kilied!” 

Joyce touched Dorn on the shoulder; and 
turning, he saw how puzzled she was by 
his strange actions and by these planes com- 
ing upon them. Her pretty lips moved, and 
he read the words on them: “Jim, that 
plane—doesn’t look exactly—Mr. Eby’s.” 

He fairly seized upon her suggestion. He 
throttled down for an instant and geared in 
the supercharger to muffle the engine roar so 
that he could shout to her: “Yes, Kansas’ 
plane—looks different in the air. Other 
plane cartographers too—friends—don’t mind 
about them seeing you.” 

She believed him; her smile came back; 
and ali innocent of the truth, she dipped her 


| kerchief in the slip-stream, waving to those 


planes. 
For a moment Dorn was thunderstruck 
by this act. Then he laughed aloud. That 


| wave of her tiny kerchief was a taunt flung 


into Carter-Snowdon’s face—a barb that 
rankled and enraged. To be within a few 
hundred yards of her after this long hunt 
for her, to see her there in full sight across 
that void of air, to see her in Dorn’s plane, 
must have exploded all the festering jealous 
fury which had caused him to come along 
that morning in hopes of watching the car- 
tographer go down to death. 

He half-rose in his seat, dropped glasses, 
sank back for a stunned moment, then ges- 
tured a furious order at the pursuit machine. 

The pursuit pilot signaled “No!” most em- 
phatically. He evidently had no scruples 
against knocking a man out of the air, but 
he balked flat-footed at interfering with a 


| plane which carried a girl. 


Dorn thought: “I’d better drift. Joyce 
might any minute ask me for these glasses.” 

Wheeling into the northeast, he pushed 
the throttle wide-open. The monoplane did 
not follow; the biplane could not; they 
dwindled, vanished astern; and the Silver 
Hawk flew alone—a shining speck in that 
blue-vaulted immensity. 


ACK at Eaux Mortes, Carter-Snowdon 

landed in an ugly temper. He had 
thought that this week would see Joyce 
safely shut away from the world at his hunt- 
ing lodge in the Quesnal Mountains; but 
every last damned hope of that seemed gone 
to smash, and her brazen taunt this morning 
had been insult, outrage. 

He blared at the gunner and pilot, who 
were taking off their helmets and goggles: 
“Why in hell didn’t you two go after that 
plane? You had ’em there, right in your 
hand, both of ’em; and b’God you funked 
out! You’re canned! Get!” 

Soft-shoe said nothing till his chief had 
Then he asked, 


morning. 

He heard that after the encounter with 
Dorn, the two planes had come back east, 
where the "breeds had been set off. Two of 
these, Charlo and Narcisse, with no one to 
prod them, had not lifted a foot from camp. 
The pursuit plane then followed up north 
where Yoroslaf had gone, but Yoroslaf failed 
to answer their prearranged signals, and the 
devil knew where he was. 

The shadow of a smile, crafty and wolfish, 
crept into Soft-shoe’s expression when he 
heard that the breeds had miserably failed. 
After a moment he said to the pilot and 
gunner: “You two hang around Go up to 
the Station if you want to—till he cools off. 
I'll need you tonight. Probably it’ll be after 
midnight.” 

The gunner asked: “What d’you mean— 
uncovered something new?” 
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Soft-shoe kept his counsel; turning away, 
he stepped into the tent where Carter-Snow- 
don sat on a cot, viciously chewing at a 
cigar. 

“These came for you this morning,” Soft- 
shoe said, taking two letters and a telegram 
from his pocket. He had steamed them, 
read them, sealed them again, and so knew 
what their effect would be. Deliberately he 
waited till Carter-Snowdon had read the 
letters and the four-page telegram and was 
pacing the tent in a frenzy. Then, without 
a shadow of expression on his cold face, he 
demanded abruptly: 

“How much is it worth to you to have 
her by tomorrow this time?” 

Carter-Snowdon whirled on him. “How 
much is it worth? That’s a hell of a 
ques—” He stopped, for he saw that the 
detective had at last discovered something 
swift and certain, and was haggling for a 
price. He swallowed hard, and snapped: 
“You’re working for me. Salary! If you 
know anything, say it.” 

The detective said coldly: “What I know 
will cost you thirty thousand dollars. You'll 
give me a check for it. You wont stop 
payment on the check afterwards; I know 
too much, see?” He disregarded Carter- 
Snowdon’s clenched fist; he paid no atten- 
tion to the infamy flung at him. Picking the 
letters and telegrams from the floor, he 
presented them, like an ultimatum, to 
Carter-Snowdon. .... 

When he walked out of the tent Soft-shoe 
had the check in his billfold. It was payable 
only on condition that he found Joyce Mc- 
Nain within the time he himself had speci- 
fied; but that did not worry him, for he had 
made sure he could carry out his end of 
the bargain before venturing to double-cross 
his employer. 


N hour after Dorn swam away from 

those two hostile planes, he looked 
under keel and saw a “punch-bowl” lake, 
hardly bigger than a tarn, lying blue and 
hidden and inviting in the heart of a cup- 
shaped mountain. In tight spirals he 
dropped down upon it and alighted in the 
middle. 

Sitting on a pontoon, kicking their heels 
against it, Joyce and he ate the trout sand- 
wiches she had brought, and opened a can 
of erbstwurst from his emergency rations. 

With the afternoon and the long northern 
twilight ahead of them before they dared 
return home, they went ashore in the canoe 
to the spruce-clothed northern slope of the 
punch-bowl. Up a game-trail that led along 
a mountain-side torrent they started climb- 
ing, with no special purpose, no tyrannical 
goal—content merely to be wandering in a 
place of their mutual discovery where no 
human foot had ever trod. 

In the buckbrush near lake level a family 
of cinnamon bears were grunting and digging 
for fern-roots, amiably cuffing one another 
with somewhat resounding love-pats. Then 
through a screen of boughs Joyce pointed 
ahead; and looking along her arm and finger 
Dorn saw a bright-reddish fox treading the 
water out of his brush. A frightened deer 
glanced across the torrent and out along the 
hillside, and the cause of its fright, a huge 
grizzly, came lumbering along the trail. 

On higher they saw a lynx lying on a stone 
flipping trout out of a caldron pool. The 
path now was lined with tufts of white wool 
where mountain goats had ventured down 
for woods plants. In the deerbush above 
timberline a cow moose and her ungainly 
calf were pasturing, feeding in circles so that 
when they lay down in the center of their 
web, a man or wolf following their tracks 
would have to pass to windward and give 
them warning. 

In a slideway of gray trap-rock just below 
the pinnacle they came upon a pica or “little 
chief hare,” and sat for half an hour watch- 
ing him at his summer hay-making. The 
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little mountain hermit, solitary denizen of 
rock jumbles, would cut a few blades of grass 
and spread them on flat stones to dry in the 
sun, and those already cured he was carry- 
ing back into his burrow that led deep 
under heavy boulders where the grizzly could 
not dig him out as old siam-siam did to his 
little cousin the ground-squirrel and to his 
big brother the hoary marmot. He would 
sit up at times when a hawk flew over, and 
utter his plaintive cheep-cheep-cheep, ready 
to scurry into his den if the hawk hovered. 

Joyce touched Dorn’s arm and _ said: 
“Jim, he doesn’t seem to have any mate or 
kith or kin in the world. His life must be 
awfully bleak, mere primitive existence, as 
ancient and lonely as these hills. A few 
hours of summer sunshine, a little hay-mak- 
ing, then his long dark winter sleep.” 

“Bleak—that’s what it is, Joyce,’ Dorn 
answered, with an odd quality in his voice. 
“A few hours of sunshine—like today—then 
the long Dark again.” 

With his glasses Dorn swept the sky for 
leagues around for a possible glimpse of 
those two enemy planes; but he could see no 
threat on the horizon. The day was his and 
hers—whatever tomorrow might bring. 


ESIDE him on the tiny plateau Joyce was 

lying full-length, sunning herself, gazing 

up at the blue vacuity above her. In the 

silence of their eyrie solitude, he groped for 
her hand, and it slipped into his... .. 

Back at the plane, Dorn carefully in- 

spected his Silver Hawk and adjusted the 


supercharger. There was still one marvel of 
his kingdom which he wanted to show Joyce 
—the most wonderful of them all. The air 
was right for it; his engine had hummed 
like a song all morning; he was fairly light 
on gas by this time. 

She was mightily puzzled at him for wrap- 
ping her in two warm blankets and tucking 
a small canvas fly all about her till she was 
swathed like a papoose. He looked wise at 
her insistent questions and merely said: “I 
maybe shouldn’t take you through all this, 
but you’re a little mountaineer and it'll be 
over with before it can do you any harm.” 

For himself he drew on an extra pair of 
gloves, got out a pair of oil-glazed goggles 
and donned the heavy fur-collared coat 
which Luke had worn on the up-trip. 

Taxying twice around the lake to heat 
the motor thoroughly, he took off, climbed 
out of the amphitheater and began circling 
in long, ever-rising spirals. 

The spirit thermometer of the cockpit 
dropped to freezing when he was level with 
the snowfields, and to zero when he was 
seven thousand feet higher; and kept drop- 
ping, dropping on below to Arctic coldness as 
he climbed aloft. The lake speedily dwindled 
to a mere splash of blue, and the lordly 
mountain cradling it shrank to a small foot- 
hill under keel. With every rising spiral of 
the Silver Hawk the horizon unfolded a more 
distant vision, disclosing new far-away 
ranges—range upon range standing above the 
aérial haze and stretching out of sight in the 
miniature of immense distances. But Dorn 
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High Lights of Travel “Round the World| 


GROUP of horsemen, superbly mounted, 

are gathered at the gates of a huge fortress. 
It is early, and they talk lightly as they await the 
coming of the rest of their party, who, like them- 
selves, have been invited to a banquet by the 
master of the stronghold. 

At the appointed hour all the guests have ar- 
rived. Slowly the massive gates are opened and 
they ride into the courtyard. Their host is no- 
where to be seen. As the visitors are dismounting, 
a shrill whistle sounds. The top of the wall 
overlooking the courtyard, bare a moment before, 
is suddenly alive with armed men who deliberately 
open fire upon their defenseless victims. 

In an adjoining room, the host of this strange 
“banquet” sits calm and motionless. He listens 
intently to the sounds of the massacre—sounds 
which tell him that the last organized group which, 
under pretense of friendship, had threatened his 
power, is being wiped out, and that he is now un- 
disputed master of all Egypt. 

The slaughter of the four hundred and eighty 
Mamelukes, or “White Slaves,”’ was only an inci- 
dent in the varied and stormy career of Mehemet 
Ali, the Viceroy who united Egypt’s people and 
laid the foundation for its modern development. 

The “Castle of the Nile,” which was the scene 
of this and many other significant events in the 
long history of Egypt’s Moslem rulers, was built 
by order of the famous Saladin, well remembered 
as the chivalrous foe of Richard the Lion-hearted 


-during the Crusades. Saladin had conquered the 


country some five hundred years before the days 





of Mehemet Ali, his best-known successor, and 
constructed this Citadel of Cairo as his fortress 


and royal residence. The stones used for its 
massive walls and towers were taken from the 
pyramids, palaces and temples of Memphis, 
ancient city of the Pharaohs—structures which 
were then more than five thousand years old. 

This Citadel, perfectly preserved, has stood 
throughout the centuries, a striking example of 
Arabian architecture and a memorial to one of 
the many colorful civilizations which have flour- 
ished in this land where the past is so strangely 
embalmed in the present. 

From the lofty parapets, there is a magnificent 
view of the River Nile, which once bore on its 
silvery surface the regal barge of Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt. To the west, there is an end- 
less expanse of golden desert, broken by the 
sharp, triangular shadows of the Pyramids. 

These hot desert sands have given up many of 
their treasures and their secrets. Through re- 
cently discovered tombs of ancient kings, the 
modern man can read the records of a culture 
dating back far beyond the earliest written chron- 
icles. But mystery remains, and every visitor to 
the enigmatic lands of the East has felt the charm 
of its potent spell. 

To know only the “here” and the “now” is to 
live in but one dimension, and never to compre- 
hend the breadth and depth of human experience. 
Travel is the agent of progress and self-develop- 
ment, which places true culture and lasting sat- 
isfactions within reach of all who seek them. 
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went on up, up, up, sweeping the heavens 
in great circles, as though he meant to climb 
to the roof of the world. 

Far westward toward the Pacific, Joyce 
and he could see a dozen black thunder- 
storms, their lightning flashes jabbing like 
white snakes at the mountains. Eastward 
over the foothill country hung the pearl-gray 
haze of forest fires. 

The sky gradually became a deeper, darker 
blue. The sun’s halo disappeared, and the sun 
itself was merely a bright orb of dazzling 
copperish color. In that lifeless region of 
the upper air its rays had no warmth or 
cheerfulness. An invisible ice—incredibly 
thin flakes riding level on the wind—stung 
him like tiny daggers. 

At twenty thousand feet, Dorn turned. 
Joyce was leaning forward close behind her 
windshield; her breath had formed rime 
frost on the mask he had fashioned for her. 
But she freed her mouth for an instant and 
smiled back at him, knowing now what his 
adventure was; and her pursed lips answered 
his unspoken question: 

“Yes,.Jim! Yes! On up, up—” 

Each thousand feet above twenty came 
slower, harder. Always he kept an eye on 
that dot of blue below him, where he could 
glide down to a dead-stick landing in case the 
engine failed. And he kept strict watch over 
his body, his senses. His breathing was 
labored, his limbs cramped and chilled to 
the bone; he had to fight a drowsiness 
stealing over him. But he had been aloft 
enough to know the danger signals; he 
meant to drop back down at the first im- 
perative warning; and his limit was not yet 
come. : 

When he looked around now he saw that 
Joyce’s eyelids were heavy. She too was 
fighting the drowsiness. He had never in the 
world expected her to stick it out this long; 
he had expected her to go to sleep in the 
warm place he had fixed for her; but she 
was still awake, still alert, and he climbed on 
aloft. 

At twenty-three thousand feet Dorn 
struck a steady wind blowing out of the 
northwest; a wind so strong that the Silver 
Hawk could rise against it hovering nearly 
still, with ground-speed almost nothing. 
With no more spiraling he held the plane 
head-on into the screaming gale and felt it 
bracing the wings, lifting the Silver Hawk 
on higher and higher till his slow progress 
dwindled to nothing and he came out upon 
his ceiling, twenty-six thousand feet aloft, 
and hovered there for half a minute while 
he gestured for Joyce to look at the ten 
million acres of wilderness spread below. 

Then with the danger signals ringing in 
his ears, Dorn turned the plane downward, 
back toward mother earth. 


OYCE, for some reason, had asked him to 

visit the Lost River Dutchman’s post 
that afternoon; and when he came down 
from his ceiling, he headed toward the Lost 
River. 

For the first forty miles to the outpost his 
flight lay over unglaciated spear-head moun- 
tains with only deep cafions of perpetual 
twilight in between. But the ranges then 
began to take on softer, rounder outlines; 
the valleys widened. They flew over muskeg 
swamps teeming with waterfowl rookeries, 
over tamarack lowlands where moose and 
caribou yarded in winter, over beaver mead- 
- where trapping must have been a para- 

ise. 

Nearing their goal they came upon a sign 
of human life—an abandoned Indian camp 
where tepee leather flapped idly on rotting 
poles. A little later they winged over a lake 
where a band of nomad “smokies” were 
passing the summer at their fish weirs. On 
a spruce-buried river Dorn glimpsed a canoe 
with two scarlet dots in prow and stern, and 
focusing the glasses, saw it was a police 
patrol on some wilderness business—possibly 
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Rewards of Those Who Go 


Those ... who must! ... go abroad in June 
and July ... the height of the travel season. 


Those ... who can! ... prefer the more lei- 
surely travel months... August... September. 


It’s the gentlemanly time to tour... the per- 
fect time on the Continent . . . the weather is 
divine. 

And ... ofcourse ... wherever one travels one 
gets the most fastidious attention! . . . not 
always possible in the rush travel season. 


One of the pleasantest ways we know to go is 
the Cunard 1928 Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin 
service . . . the 7% day way to France and 
England on the Scythia and Laconia, recently 
commandeered from Ist class service . . . the 
Caronia and Carmania, now boasting of all the 
luxuries that % million dollars in improve- 
ments could bring . . . or the ever-popular 
Lancastria and Tuscania... Cabin rates $152.50 
up... Tourist Third Cabin $107.50. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


EIGHTY + EIGHT YEARS ~- OF SERVICE 


Abroad in August... September... 


1928 
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Rest 
Thrills 


All the things that are looked 
for in vacations are found in 
Colorado’s forty million acres of 
wonderland ...on the top of 
the world... the beauty of 
primeval Nature . . . modern 
hotels, camps, cabins, ranches 

. thousands of miles of broad 
motor roads thru indescribable 
grandeur . . . that’s Colorado. 


i, 


Low Summer Rates 
on all Railroads 


Let us give you information on 
your vacation plans. 


Denver Tourist & 
Publicity Bureau 


521 17th St., Denver, Colorado 
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to those same nomad Indians. Recognizing 
the insignia on his plane wings they waved 
their paddles, and he leaned out to answer. 

The silvery ribbon of a sizable stream 
swam in sight far ahead. Dorn spotted the 
river-widening where the Dutchman’s ve- 
dette was located. 

The lonely vedette stood in a clearing on 
the river bank. It consisted of a large squat 
building, a fur storage shed of heavy rocks 
and logs, a fur press, pole frames for 
stretching big peltry and drying fish and 
meat, a canoe landing and an acre of quick- 
maturing vegetables. 

No one knew where the Lost River Dutch- 
man and his wife had come from. Their 
names and identities were lost in the past of 
uprooted wanderers. They had simply ap- 
peared out of nowhere—city-bred chechahcos 
in a raw, savage wilderness; and located 
their vedette on the lonely river. 

While Dorn was helping Joyce out of the 
blankets and canvas, she said to him: “Jim, 
my father told me a story of these folks 
here. 

“This man here was an officer in the Prus- 
sian army, Jim—a young officer with the 
most brilliant kind of prospects. This 
woman then was the wife of a general in 
the—I think Dad said the French army. 
They met at a diplomatic affair; they loved 
each other, and they ran away together. 
They made aliens and exiles of themselves, 
Jim. Europe wasn’t big enough to hold 
them. They had to forget their names and 
their identities. They came to the States; 
they were traced and would have been de- 
ported; but they escaped into Canada and 
found safety—here.” 


ITH sharpened eyes James Dorn now 
observed the pair. There was nothing 
about the Dutchman—fat from spruce-beer 
and heavy meat-eating—to suggest a former 
officer in the Imperial Army; but his wife 
was startling proof of every word Joyce 
had said. She was a woman of forty and 
must have been beautiful in her halcyon 
days. Her black hair was still long and 
silken; there was a nameless grace in her 
carriage and manners; her French was not 
of the Strong-Woods nor the eastern habit- 
ants of Canada, but unmistakably Parisian. 
In that lonely alien wilderness, with her 
husband and herself the butt of coarse 
jokes, she had sunk to a pitiful level. She 
had no pride left, no desire to keep herself 
pretty even in the eyes of her husband. Her 
clothes were greasy, her features expression- 
less, her body as shapeless as a bag of pem- 
mican tied in the middle. 

“Vell, vell, Chim!” the Dutchman boomed, 
after he had shaken hands twice and kicked 
a snarling dog. “Py golly, I see you got mar- 
riet vunce!” 

Joyce flushed and looked aside. 
winced but smiled, answering casually: 

“Oh, no, we’re—Joyce’s my sister. She just 
wanted to come along today and see what 
my work was like.” 

The Dutchman looked at her flushed, 
averted face. A wide grin spread. 

“Ya! I believe dat, Chim! You bet. 
Didn’t I saw you handle her into de canoe 
unt den handle her onto de landink? Ya! 
Her unt you—Geschwistern? Der Teufel! 
Geschwistern dey don’t act like dot! Cont- 
gradulachuns, Chim! Come up to de house. 
Ve vill do de honors.” 

There was something pathetic in the way 
the Dutchman and his wife craved talk that 
afternoon. Something profoundly pitiful in 
the way his wife, hopeless and broken in 
spirit, kept looking at Joyce, envying a girl- 
hood such as her own had been. 

Dorn thought: “She’s regretted a thou- 
sand times what she did—if only for his 
sake, that she ruined his career. And if he 
loves her at all or ever did, he must hate 
himself for dragging her down to this.” 

The thought came to him that here was 
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a forebodement of himself and Joyce, twenty 
years hence, if they too yielded to tempta- 
tion. Suddenly he realized why she had 
asked him to come here and why she had re- 
peated to him what her father had said. 


[- was near midnight when they reached 
again the Lake of the Dawn. As they 
walked up the path together under the tow- 
ering pines, she said to him: 

“Kansas told me, Jim, how you and he 
have worked out plans to start an air-line 
between Seattle and Alaska. He wouldn’t 
tell me the cost of it. But wont you?” 

He hardly heard, for thinking that their 
time together was gone. “It would cost 
more than’s in sight for Kansas and me in 
ten years,” he said, to dismiss the subject. 

But she insisted: “Jim, you've got to tell 


me! How much?” 

“Well, we’d need three big, safe, cabined 
flying boats—at forty thousand apiece. 
Then advertising, hangars, franchise. A 


hundred and sixty thousand, to start on.” 

“Jim, my father left most of his estate 
to me. I’m of age now; it’s mine. There 
must be enough to give you a start so that 
you can easily get the rest. I want you to 
have it. I—I want stock in your company, 
Jim! Will you sell it to me?” 

She did not wait for his refusal but went 
on, breathlessly: “You've got to let me in- 
vest it, Jim; I believe in your plan—I be- 
lieve in you! I'm going to put the money 
on deposit for you. You think now you 
wont use it; but why not?” 

“Wait, Joyce! There’s a part of that 
plan which Kansas didn’t mention to you; 
I never told him, but I'll tell you. Over 
there on the coast, where I could manage 
this air-line and yet wouldn't be living in a 
city, I’ve got a home. It’s on a mountain 
slope, with the sea in front of it, and the 
mountains—nearly as wild as these ranges 
here—stretching back of it. It’s the kind of 
a home I’ve always been hungry for. You, 
and Kansas too, you can’t possibly under- 
stand what the word means; only a person 
like myself who’s never had one, can know. 
With me that home and the air-line—and 
other things—they all hang together. I’ve 
had that home for more than a year now, 
but the girl living there with me, my wife—” 

She cried out sharply. They had come to 
a pool of moonlight on the path; and she 
confronted him, trembling. He said quickly: 
“The girl living there, my wife—she had 
never been more than a shadow to me— 
only the vaguest kind of an ideal of what I 
thought a girl should be. Then three weeks 
ago—it’s just three weeks, almost this same 
hour, isn’t it, Joyce, that you came over to 
my island? I was studying one night and 
looked up, and she stood there under the 
torch of my tent—” 

She understood him then. “Your home 
isn’t built yet, Jim! Only—in your dreams.” 

“Now you understand why I can’t take 
your money. You’d be paying for the air- 
line, for the home—and you wouldn’t be 
there. Do you see?” 

They stood still in the pool of moonlight. 
Out on the bosom of the lake they heard the 
sociable gabble of ducks feeding in deep 
water, and the sleepy koke-koke of a pair of 
wild swans. In the night silence arose the 
song of the mountains—the chastened mur- 
mur of overfalls, the swelling whisper of 
avalanches, the dreamy rustle of pine-boughs 
overhead, all blended into one endless slum- 
ber song. 

Joyce’s voice trembled when finally she 
said: “Kansas promised he’d come—and 
look after me, Jim.” 

“You asked him to?” 

She nodded; she could scarcely trust her 
The moonlight was on her hair, and 


voice. 
she drew a little away from him into the 
shadow. 

He asked: “Then—you mean—I can’t 


come back here?” 
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“Jim, you must not! We've got to face 
truths—truths as old as these mountains. We 
can’t go on like this. You’d want to possess 
—to possess completely. And I’d—” She 
stopped. 

He seized her hands, and her fingers 
tightened upon his clasp. “You mustn’t come 
back, Jim. You mustn’t see me again. We 
mustn’t allow ourselves—what we saw this 
afternoon. We must never fall to that. But 
we will, we can’t help ourselves—unless— 
unless—” 

He let go her hands, and she thought he 
was leaving her; but suddenly he bent 
closer and his arms were around her, hold- 
ing her against him, whispering: “I'll go— 
But first—before I go—a moment always to 
remember, while I’m staying away—” 

Her cheeks were wet with tears, and she 
could not see him, as she shook with sobs. 
Gently he lifted her, kissed her hair, her 
forehead; and her lips at last were on his. 
Then he was gone. 


ROM the cabin, from the bed which he 

had made for her, she heard the Silver 
Hawk rise and circle in the night sky and 
diminish forward southwest till the motor- 
song died to a whisper and vanished alto- 
gether. 

After a while she arose and groped out 
into the big room and lit candles; the dark- 
ness had become unbearable. There on the 
table were the breakfast dishes of her last 
meal with him, and she could not touch 
them or even look at them. She flung her- 
self down on the bench and buried her face 
in her arms and cried. 

At daybreak she stirred and woke and 
went out into the cold gray morning. High 
overhead the first shafts of sun were rosy 
in a cloud; the mossy wildwood behind her 
was wakening; but she did not notice. 

She was at the lower end of the island 
when she heard the drone of an airplane 
motor; and her heart stopped with the 
thought that it was the Silver Hawk return- 
ing. But as the sound rapidly grew louder 
and the plane swam in sight she saw it was 
one of those machines which had come upon 
Jim and her yesterday. 

She watched it sail over her lake, circling 
above the island and dropping. It meant 
to alight here! 

Suddeniy she was frightened, and shrank 
back out of sight. That was a cartograph- 
ing machine, Jim had said; but it was not 
Kansas’ plane; it was strange to her. Three 
men were in it, gesticulating at the island; 
their landing was no accident; they must 
have come for her..... 

She hid closer than ever in the cover of 
her bushes as she saw the three men get out 
a boat and paddle ashore and start up the 
path to the cabin—vague and gray and 
grotesque figures in the morning mist. 

She kept to the cover of the bushes and 
flitted from tree to tree, watching the cabin 
with wide, terrified eyes; and a hundred 
yards from it, she stopped in a clump of 
bracken. The men had passed into the 
building; a minute later they came out of 
it again, and one of them had her rifle, 
snapping the shells out of it. Two of them 
started up through the pines, and she knew 
that, not finding her in the cabin, they were 
combing the little island for her. 

The third came down toward her, tramp- 
ing heavily and clumsily through the bushes; 
he stepped upon a log forty paces away, and 
she had a first clear view of him. Her cry 
smothered in her throat. She looked around 
wildly, to flee, to hide, but there was no 
escape; she was caught, a prisoner, on the 
tiny island; and the man who stepped down 
from the log and came on toward her was 
Henry Carter-Snowdon. 

The ensuing chapters of this fine 

novel are even more fascinating. 

Watch for them in the next, the 

July, issue. 
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Go west to Europe 


Through the ancient east are glorious adventures that mul- 
tiply beyond compare the pleasures of an European trip. Go 
westward this time. ; 

A glimpse of Honolulu, if you choose, days or weeks through Japan, 
then Shanghai and Hong Kong with scores of enchanting trips to the 
interior of China available. Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, and 
then into Europe through Naples, Genoa and Marseilles. 

You may start your trip from New York or Boston, visiting Havana 
and Panama on your way to California. 

Or come overland to Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle for your 
embarkation. See the great Pacific Coast. 

After your trip through Europe you may return from Marseilles to 
—_ York and Boston aboard these same palatial Round the World 

ners. 

You will have made the world circuit in a surprisingly short time 
and at a cost that is far Jess than you have thought it could be. 

You sail aboard magnificent President Liners, broad of beam, steady 
and comfortable. Snap ous luxuriously appointed. Commodious 
rooms with beds, not berths. Spacious decks. A swimming pool. A 
cuisine par excellence. 

Stopovers where you like for one week or longer. You continue on 
a similar ship with identical accommodations. Like a cruise on a 
private yacht. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
te | fortnight from Boston and New York. Every two weeks a sail- 
ing from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

A sailing of American Mail Liners from Seattle and Victoria every 
alternate Saturday. 

Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
“a, 152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 

)} 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
Y 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1206CONTINENTAL TR. BLDG., BALTIMORE [2 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Write today for 





216 Old South Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


112 W. Adams Str. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Here, long before the coming of the white 
man, was the summer playground of the 


. meditate on 





If you haven’t seen this Garden of The 

* Gods you have in store an adventure in — 
happiness. : 

The 1000 Islands are only a few hours 


away from your door. Plan to see them 
in their early summer beauty. ; 


Or, better still, 
plan your trip. 





535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


202 Liberty Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


117 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 195 Union Trusec Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


705 Temple Bldg. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


419 Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich, 


CANADA 


or 


STEAMSHIP 


LINES 


715 Victoria Square 
Montreal 
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NOT TO EVERY 
MAN 
(Continued from page 72) 


He wanted to stand up under the fierce 
African stars and laugh aloud! 

Weaklings! Fools! They would not have 
dared! Well, the race was to the strong. 
And he was strong. He was not going to 
repent now, to cave in, to rend himself with 
unavailing remorse. What was done was 
done. By and by he would be glad. This 
thing that was weighing on him was only 
the pressure of the hour. Natural human 
weakness. He had been brought up to cer- 
tain things—one never outgrew them utterly. 
But he would outgrow this depression. 

In the meantime it was like a physical 
pain. He had a savage longing to get 
drunk, to stifle feeling and remembrance. He 
dared not trust himself. Forever now he 
must guard his tongue. Suppose he had the 
fever some day and babbled? Oh, well, men 
thought those things the ravings of delirium. 
Or did they? 

He left the Allens and walked restlessly 
about the camp. He had a sudden need to 
reassure himself that the boys were unsus- 
picious, and he made an excuse to talk to 
them. Did they look at him curiously? Or 
was it only natural interest? One never 
knew where he was with natives. 

This would never do. This was how men 
gave themselves away. They could have 
seen nothing. But they were too damned 
knowing, those blacks; they had seen that 
there was bad blood between them. That 
business of the elephant. And they knew, 
too, of this Margery affair. Natives knew 
everything. 

He had hardly spoken of the elephant to 
Allen. Suppose he came out and said they’d 
had words over it, that he was remorseful 
now, to think their last words had been 
strained ? 

That would seem natural and honest, a 
decent avowal. He’d better get it in if Allen 
were to hear of the row later from the boys. 

Or would it put ideas in their heads? 

No sleep for him that night. Queer, what 
lines came back in a fellow’s memory. 
“Macbeth hath murdered sleep.” .... Well, 
one would get over that. One got over 
anything—except losing Margery. Only he 
wished he could funk this business of meet- 
ing Margery in the morning, of the letter 
back to Ponsonby, of the talk of the letter 
to England. 

Steady was the word. He must carry on. 

He was red-eyed and drawn-featured by 
morning, and there was more of their 
damned considerateness to bear, but he’d got 
his second wind by now, he told himself. 
He tried to force himself to accompany 
them to the scene of the tragedy, but when 
they reached the spot where the elephant lay, 
he stayed there and let the natives take them 
out to the river. Why the devil did they 
want to go? Morbid—useless—like visiting 
a man’s grave. 

When they came back, Allen and his wife 
and that white-faced girl, Breck had set the 
porters to getting out the tusks. 

“These are worth something,” Allen said. 
“Must be a goodish bit over two hundred 
pounds. He’ll have people home, I suppose, 
who'll be glad of this.” 

“He may have a girl,” said Breck, and 
brought an odd look from Allen. 

“I think not,” he said with a touch of 
austerity. 

Breck felt the lust for destruction surge 
again within him; he longed to wipe out the 
boy’s memory as he had wiped out the boy’s 
body—else what had his deed done for him? 


H E saw in the days that followed what 
his deed had done—he saw it in the 





eyes of the woman he loved. He had en- 
throned Murray there. This sudden devas- 
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tating grief had illumined, like a lightning’s 

ash, the recesses of her secret heart. She 
knew now, if she had not known before, 
Murray had all of her. 

And Breck could not go near her. 

Would it pass? Would he be again his 
own man, would the passion and power that 
had impelled spring up again? Or had he 
murdered something more elusive than life 
itself, had he made for himself a deeper 
hell than loss of the woman would be? 

For he had lost her. Her acquiescent body 
might lie some day within his arms—so 
surely does the weight of time beat down 
the spirit’s negations !—but the essence of her 
was gone forever. 

He was conscious chiefly of a dull desire 
to be away and see none of them again. He 
wished he could put a gun to his head and 


end it all. 
Dead Sea fruit—that was what he had got 
for himself... . . God, what a sell life was! 


Or was there a pattern to it somewhere—a 
grim retribution? 

They waited a day in camp after the tusks 
had been brought in, then started on the 
four-day march back to Portal. 


WIFT and sudden disaster has an element 

of absolute unreality about it, even to 
the victim in its grip. The face that Mur- 
ray turned upward from the river’s swirl, the 
face that haunted Breck in his dreams, was 
one of sheer, boyish stupefaction. There 
was almost a ludicrous surprise about it. 

But his body acted vigorously, and he was 
righting himself and striking out when the 
rush came through the water beside him, and 
he felt a grinding agony bite through his 
shoulder as the crocodile’s jaws closed on 
him. 

The horror of the thing that was happen- 
ing closed over him like the water above his 
head as he was dragged helplessly downward. 
If a man’s soul could shriek, his was shriek- 
ing then at the ghastliness of the death that 
he must die. He struggled, frantic with fear 
and mad with anguish, his lungs choking, fill- 
ing, suffocating; then in a last smothering 
gasp of agony he went into oblivion. ... . 

Lapping water. Pain like a red-hot goad, 
prodding, prodding. His fuddled brain 
fought against his blackness. .... Lapping 
water—a burning pain—physical weakness of 
exhaustion—a dense, shrouding blackness. 

He opened his eyes. Slowly the inner 
darkness cleared, but the outer remained. 
He was in utter blackness. A wet, cold, 
sickening smell was in his nostrils. 

He had a grinning thought that there was 
a hell, after all, and he was in it; then mind 
and memory began to reassert themselves. 

The agony was in his shoulder. It was 
aching intolerably, with stabbing thrusts of 
deeper pain. That was where the beast had 
seized him. It was past bearing, to try to 
move that left arm. 

Where was he? He moved the right arm 
cautiously. He was soaked and sodden, lying 
in about two inches of water on a flat, rocky 
shelf. He could scarcely breathe; the air was 
foul. The earth was just above his face. 

A faint grayness, not light but a lesser 
sort of darkness, filtered in from the left, 
where he heard the sounds of water lapping, 
and he surmised that he was in a flat crack 
or shelf just at the river’s edge. 

His moving hand, groping cautiously at the 
right, recoiled. Natives had told him that 
crocodiles storéd their drowned prey in caves 
for future consumption, and he realized now 
that he was in such a grisly storehouse. 

Where was the brute now? Lying there 
in the foul darkness beside him, ready to 
seize him at a movement? Cold sweat broke 
out on him: he was afraid to stir. He tried 
inching his head about to stare into the sin- 
ister secrets of the dark with eyes accustomed 
now to its shadows. He tried holding his 
breath to listen for any sound vu. breathing 
in the cave. 

The horror made him dizzy and sick. He 
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dared not roll over the edge into the river, 
as his first frantic eagerness for f om 
prompted—undoubtedly the beast was there, 
watching and waiting. And other beasts, too. 

Desperately he clawed up at the earth over 
his head with his one good arm. It was wet 
and soft to his touch, and he scraped down 
great handfuls of it, working frantically, yet 
with an effort at quiet. He had no tool, 
no weapon. He had left his knife on the 
river brink where they had been lunching, 
and he had taken it out to open a tin 
of biscuits. 

That lunch! It seemed in another life! 
And that thrust on his back which had sent 
him plunging—he dared not let his mind 
dwell upon that! Time was life now. 

He had no notion how high the bank might 
be above the river—the earth might be forty 
feet thick, for all he knew. He might not 
have even a fool’s chance of escape. Furi- 
ously he worked with his one good hand, 
clawing and tearing, his fingers bleeding and 
split. As soon as he had made a big enough 
space for his head, he drew himself cautiously 
up on his knees, tearing down the handfuls 
of earth like some trapped and maddened 
animal. 

God, for that knife! How the thought of 
it tantalized him. It had the good, strong 
blade open. .... 

His heart was hammering with horrible 
dread and hope; his stomach knew the physi- 
cal sickness of fear. Those great jaws that 
might any moment seize him in the dark! 
Not a rat’s chance..... Was something 
stirring then—was something dragging its 
slow length out of the water? 

A hundred times he heard that sluggish 
reptilian approach. .... 

He was on his feet now, his head and 
shoulders enveloped in the funnel that his 
one good arm had made up into the earth. 
Dirt and sweat covered him; his wounded 
shoulder was in agony against the earth. 
He disregarded pain that would have wrung 
a groan from any other hour, and worked 
like a madman, feeling in every fiber the 
crocodile’s coming crunch. 

The soil was heavier now, thicker. It was 
so hard that his scraping fingers felt it 
first as rock. If he ran into rock—oh, God, 
God! His breath came in choking sobs. In 
spite of himself he had to rest that extended 
arm. The instants were eternities. 

And now: his reaching, thrusting hand 
struck roots and fibers so closely twined that 
it seemed impossible to force through; he 
was straining upward on his toes, his head 
and body wedged in the choking funnel that 
he had torn through the earth, his chest 
laboring for lack of air in it. 

He could no longer hear any sounds from 
the river. He was unwarned of what might 
be approaching. If the beast should seize 
him now, drag him down— 

With all his might his fingers tore at the 
roots above them and thrust through, at last, 
into space. His whole hand was out—he 
was working his wrist about in the hole he 
was making. A warm taste of fresh air stole 
down to him. 


HOSE last moments were a delirium of 

terror and struggle in which he fought 
and twisted like a lunatic till he could 
wriggle his way up, ruthless of his bleeding 
shoulder, scraping along through rocks and 
roots and dirt. Then his head and then his 
body won through the hole in the sod, and 
he was lying at last on top of it, on the 
good green grass that he had thought never 
to see again. 

He lay there panting. A curious bright- 
ness was all about him. Sunlight! Incred- 
ible to think that it was the sun of the same 
day. He felt as if he had lived years in that 
foul grave..... The same day! 

He must not lie here. Too near the bank. 
Those beasts often wandered near the water’s 
edge. He rose and stumbled blindly into the 
brush, then lay down again, weak as a rag 
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in the reaction from the struggle. He lay 
spent and exhausted, but in his veins ran the 
warmth of life recaptured. 

It was all very well to be alive, but after 
all, something more had to be done about it, 
Murray reminded himself, and got to his feet 
and tried to take his bearings. He had no 
notion how far down-river the crocodile had 
carried him, for though he could not have 
been long in the water or he would have 
been completely drowned, the current was 
swift. 

Evidently he was on the other side of the 
river. It was no river that they had crossed 
in their hunting, but a wider stream. He 
must follow upstream till he found a place 
where he could ford—little as he relished the 
thought of being again in those waters. 

His shoulder was in bad shape, and he 
made his way through the thickets till 
he found a spot at the water’s edge where he 
could kneel and wash the wound. 

In an inner pocket he found the tiny con- 
tainer of permanganate crystals which every 
newcomer brings to Africa and usually loses 
long before the need arises. With a solution 
made in his drinking-cup he washed the lac- 
erations, yelling like a demon at the fiery 
agony. In the spur of that fresh pain he 
started along the river, keeping as close to 
the bank as thickets and thorn would allow. 


ARKNESS came on before he could 

cross the river, came with the swift 
onrush of the tropics, and he had to set 
about his preparations for the night. Man 
might tramp the wilds by day, in the secur- 
ity of his weapons, but at night the old 
Africa comes back into her own. Padded 
feet steal down the trails; lithe forms slink 
through the bushes; unseen eyes stare 
secretly. 

In a little clearing he collected brushwood 
—a wretchedly slow business with but one 
arm—and made a small fire at the base of a 
tree. Luckily his matches were in a water- 
tight container. He warmed himself grate- 
fully, for already his teeth were chattering 
with chill. The sun’s downward plunge 
seemed to have taken the last vestige of 
warmth and comfort from the world. 

He spent the night huddling over the 
embers of his fire, now burning with fever, 
now shaking with fever chills, racked like the 
damned with his wound. He kept telling 
himself that he must not sleep. The dark- 
ness about him was alive. Watchful eyes 
gave back the glow of his fire-light. Through 
the shrilling of insects that make night vocal 
in Africa he heard the far-away screams of 
monkeys as some jungle enemy sprang upon 
them; and nearer at hand, he caught the 
faint snarls of prowling beasts meeting at 
some drinking-place. There was the hideous 
laughter of hyenas. He was tormented with 
thirst, but he dared not stir toward the river. 

He thought of Breck and Margery, and 
though his eyes burned red in their sockets, 
they did not close. .... 

Morning at last. 

All day he stumbled on, save for the 
hottest hours of midday, when he slept in 
heavy stupor. For protection against the 
sun he plastered his head with mud and 
capped it with a handkerchief packed with 
grass. He crossed the river fairly early in the 
morning, but the country about him was ut- 
terly strange, and the dim shapes of the 
mountains rising over the jungle-top gave 
him no clue. There was no sign of native life, 
no paths but the animal trails through the 
forest. He could only follow them, branch- 
ing from one to another, in the general direc- 
tion that he fancied the camp to be. 

Twice in the forest he was in the midst 
of elephant herds, for he heard about him the 
deep gurgling noises that their stomachs 
make in their unconcerned digestion. Once 
there was a crash as some great beast bolted 
directly on the trail ahead of him. 

There was nothing to eat, no berries, no 
roots that he knew. He’d have given a finger 
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of that dangling left hand for a smoke. 
Grimly he plodded on. Night overtook him 
in the forest. Useless to try to keep awake. 
He was heavy with fever and grateful for 
any oblivion from pain. He dozed, mutter- 
ing sometimes in delirium, by the ashes of 
his spent fire. 

His head cleared with the morning, and 
his will sent him desperately on again. It 
was death to stop. An ironic business to die 
miserably in the jungle like a wounded beast! 

No one, then, would ever know—no one 
would know he had escaped the crocodile. 
The jungle beasts would gnaw his bones— 
leopards and hyenas and jackals. Natives 
might find things afterward, a watch, a 
ring, such imperishable gear as lives after 
us; but the whites would never hear. 

Strange that he met no natives. They 
were always in the picture when you didn’t 
need them, slipping silently through the 
greenery on some soft-footed business of 
their own, or lolling interminably before their 
unexpected huts, but now—nothing—noth- 
ing but the wide, lonely reaches of this alien 
land, and the tracks of the great beasts that 
dwell in it. 

His will drove him on, that indomitable 
will to live that was fed now by the two 
deepest springs of human effort, hate and 
love. He meant to stand face to face with 
Breck—and he meant to claim his woman. 
He had felt before, in light-hearted hope, 
that Margery was his own; but now he knew 
it, fiercely and longingly, and he knew that 
he would force himself to unendurable effort 
to win back to her. 

He lost track of time. He drank at 
muddy water-holes; he gnawed roots. He 
sucked the pocket of his coat, where an old 
lump of chocolate had melted. 

The hyenas haunted him. Their laughter 
rang in his ears. Were they following, or 
was it only a fever-ridden dream? He 
caught himself talking aloud to shut out 
the hideous laughter. 

“Steady on, old chap! You can’t be far 
from camp now. Even if they’ve gone, you 
can pick up the trail. Keeping at it does 
ern > 00 Margery’s there. .... She'll pull 
you through. .... Something cool on this 


iss in 0% Don’t let them cut it off—it’s 
going to come all right... . . And Breck. 

... You're going to stand face to face 
with Breck.” 


S° it happened that on the fourth day 
after his escape from the crocodile, a 
gaunt skeleton of a young man stumbled at 
dusk into the circle of the campfire that had 
been twinkling like a beacon on its hill. 
Out of the shadows he came, a shadow him- 
self, and precipitately the porters fled from 
the presence of this dead with cries of terror. 
Even the tent-boys stood aghast, their dusky 
skins ashen gray with terror, the whites of 
their eyes showing wildly. 

“By God, you’ve given me a walk!” said 
Murray, with the ghost of his old chaffing 
smile twitching at his lips. 

He swayed a little as he came forward, 
then straightened, and stood stiffly still, his 
left arm hanging. He was streaked with 
dirt; his face was haggard, and the high 
cheekbones jutted like rocks above the 
caverns of his cheeks, but a semblance of the 
old jauntiness upheld him, and the burning 
eyes in their deep-set sockets were darkly 
bright with mockery. 

Like light that gaze of his swept the circle 
of them, the startled figures of Allen and his 
wife, the girl, transfixed with wild, unbeliev- 
able joy, and sought and found the answering 
stare of the man who stood rigid in the fire- 
light before him. 

“Your friends—didn’t make a go of it, 
Breck,” he said. 

He stopped. The look that was answering 
him was the unguarded look of a man deliv- 
ered from a very special hell... .. Not 
to every man is it given to see the work of 
his hands undone. 

In a queer, hoarse voice, “Thank God,” 
said Breck unexpectedly. He straightened 
himself as if some intolerable weight had 
fallen from him. Then his face tightened 
to meet whatever was to come. For an in- 
stant longer the two men confronted each 
other. 

Then Murray, with an odd _ gesture, 
turned away. He left it at that. He had 
seen what he had seen in Breck’s face. 
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a swinging rusher who'll trade all you’ve got 
to give him just for a chance of crashing in 
close enough to lay over a haymaker. 

And I got him sized proper. At the gong 
the Britisher plunges straight at Scar, slash- 
ing away with both maulers. Sullivan, how- 
ever, wasn’t born recently. He steps to a 
side and drops one on the whiskered chin of 
the Bo’sun that lifts him off his dogs and 
smacks him silly against the ropes. 

Scar follows quick, shooting over a rain of 
rights and lefts that would have snuffed out 
the candle of the average pug then and there, 
but Bottsford’s dear old mother in England 
raised no averages. The limey weathers the 
gale in good shape, and with the help of 
some rough stuff the referee doesn’t get, fights 
himself free. 

The rest of the round is a toe-to-toe give- 
and-take that has the cash customers in the 
arena—especially the American mob—tearing 
their tonsils out. Sully has all the better of 
the rate of exchange, slapping over two for 
every one billed to him. In a year I hadn’t 
seen the boy work so well. 

While I’m all hopped up over his showing, 
I’m not kidding myself that Scar can win. 
Bottsford’s too young and too strong for 
him. Three rounds, perhaps four, and the 
old-timer’ll be so many feathers in a breeze. 

“Nice onions, feller,” says I, at the end of 
the session, “but I guess you always could 
fight in France... .. Don’t slug any more 
with this baby. Box him.” 

Sullivan takes my advice and makes a 
sucker out of the Bo’sun. The Britisher tries 


his damndest to edge in close enough to 
stage his tough-and-tumble skits, but he 
hasn’t a chance. Scar just skips all around 
him, poking punches from all angles and 
jabbing Bottsford’s pan into a merry mélange 
of mashed features. There must be a lot in 
this change-of-scene gag. I never saw such 
a come-back. Sullivan shows ine every- 
thing—great speed, fine judgment of distance, 
deadly aim and a defense that a young germ 
couldn’t get through. 

When they come up for the third, the 
Bo’sun’s more tired than Scar, and Sully goes 
back to slugging with him, much to my 
disgust, now that I’ve lost all desire to see 
my boy scrambled. In a flurry toward the 
end of the stanza the Britisher sweeps a wild 
one from off the floor and catches Scar a 
wallop that’s so low the crowd yells murder. 
The referee rushes over to get between the 
scrappers, but Sullivan brushes him away. 

What follows is almost too quick for the 
eye. Scar tricks Bottsford into lowering his 
guard. Bing, bang! A short right to the 
button, a left over the heart—and the Brit- 
isher crashes, face down. 

The third gent in the ring doesn’t even go 
through the motions of counting. When 
they fall that way, they stay fell for enough 
tens to outfit a decimal system. 

“Well,” grins Tracy, “I did put a murder 
on for you.” 

“Yeh,” says I. “With the reverse English.” 

They’re still cheering Sullivan when Joe 
and the Assassin of Angouléme, a rather 
gentle-looking lad, climb through the ropes 
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for the main go. 
better. 

The Frenchie plays it safe; Gilbert’s dead 
on his dogs, with the result that round after 
round goes by without a solid blow being 
struck. One clinch follows another. You 
can imagine how the mob reacts to this sort 
of stuff after the red-meat banquet they’ve 
just had. 

“Untrack yourself and get busy,” 


The less said about it, the 


I yelps 


to Joe. “Right now the frog’s way ahead of 
you on points. You'll have to kill him to 
win.’ 


Gilbert puts on a flash, but it’s only a 
flash. Soon he’s back in his shell, and the 
mill finishes as it began, in a cozy little 
clinch, with the fist-fanciers in the arena 
serving the pair of puffs a handsome collation 
of razzberries. But it’s still my lucky day. 
The judges call it a draw. 

“Those birds ought to get themselves a 
cup and some lead pencils,” growls Tracy. 
“The Assassin won by a mile.” 

“I should ’a’ got the decision,” yelps Joe, 
in the dressing-room, “but what chance has 
an American in France?” 

“Tell it to the sister of the Unknown 
Soldier,” I snaps. 


ILBERT having promised to behave 

himself, I drops in on Dan a week or 
so later to talk up a return go with Kid 
Angouléme. 

“Sullivan’s the white-haired garcon with 
the sport writers. If I were you,” barks Dan, 
“I'd keep Gilbert under cover for a couple of 
months and cash in quick on the rave over 
Scar.” 

.“How much,” I wants to know, 
grab off with a prelim battler?” 

“At the moment,” comes back Tracy, “you 
can get more with your spear-toter than you 
can with your star. When these Gauls go 
cuckoo over a bobo, they go the whole hog 
including the squeak. Can you ready him 
in two weeks?” 

“In two days,” 
combien be?” 

“Fifty thousand francs,” answers Dan 
promptly, “against a sixty-forty split of the 
gate. That’s the kind of a card I think Scar 
is. I can smoke up the war stuff,” continues 
Tracy, “now that the public is interested in 
the boy. Tell me about it.” 

“Well,” says I to Sully, a little later, “still 
got the idea there’s no luck for you in 
France?” 

“Don’t worry,” mutters Scar. 
thing’ll come up yet to crab me.” 

There never was a quicker worker than 
Tracy. Within forty-eight hours he’s got 
everything on the dotted line for a twelve- 
round imbroglio between Sullivan and a top- 
notcher named René La Porte, who’s just 
about one rung below the European welter 
title. We gets busy for him at once. 

Gilbert turns out to be a great sport, lay- 
ing off wine and women to give all of his 
time to conditioning Scar. I just can’t get 
over Sullivan.’ A played-out pug in America, 
he rounds into shape with all the pep and 
ease of a lad at the top of his youth. There 
must be something in the French air. The 
same thing’s happened to other biffers from 
the States, and the Carpentiers live forever. 

Although Scar raises heck about it, Dan’s 
hurrahed the war-hero hooey to a fare-thee- 
well. Instead of dragging in one guy from 
No Man’s Land for the sake of his overcoat, 
you’d sort of get the impression from Tracy’s 
hop that Sullivan went out every morning 
before breakfast and dragged in a French 
division and a battery of seventy-fives. 

Regardless of whether the come-ons fall 
for this, the arena is jammed up like a sub- 
way at five o’clock the night of the scrap. 
But the fans don’t get a run for their francs. 

Coached by Joe, who’s in his corner with 
me, Scar spars lightly for a few seconds. 
Suddenly he rips a vicious right through La 
Porte’s guard to the jaw. With a wide baby 


“can I 


says I, “but what’ll the 


“Some- 
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stare the Frenchman jackknifes to his knees. 
He’s just got enough of his marbles left to 
take a nine count, but at that, he rises too 
quick for practical purposes. 

Sullivan’s all over him. Under a fusillade 
of socks the local lad again sinks to the 
canvas, but this La Porte’s a game palooka 
and staggers to his feet. His arms are hang- 
ing by his sides; his lamps are glazed; and 
his mouth is wide open—a hundred per cent 
helpless. 

Scar pushes him away and looks to the 
boy’s handlers for a towel, then to the 
referee for action, but there’s nothing doing. 
Sully shrugs, measures the Frenchman for a 
one-two and puts a close to the proceedings. 

I sidetracks Scar for the time being and 
devotes my energies to stirring up a fuss for 
Gilbert, but I can’t get a tumble out of Dan. 
He wont talk anything but Sullivan. 

“Joe may be a bear-cat,” says he, “but 
you can’t work two welters out of the same 
stable at once. There’s not enough talent in 
these parts to go around. Why,” argues 
Tracy, “stake your rep again on a maybe 
when you’ve got a sure-shot on the fire?” 

There’s something in what Dan pulls, so I 
pipes down and takes it easy. Two weeks 
later I gets a buzz from the promoter, and I 
drops down to his office in the arena. 

“I’ve got it for you,” shouts Tracy, ex- 
cited. “The Englishman Dillon’s backed out 
of his date with the Spider. Broke his ankle 
or something. That leaves the Spider open 
for a match.” 

“With Joe?” I asks. 

“Joe, hell!” snorts Dan. “Sullivan.” 

“Think Scar could take the champ?” I 
asks. 

“I don’t know,” snaps Tracy, “and I don’t 
care—and you shouldn't, either. Think of 
the gate. As a matter of fact,” goes on Dan, 
“the Spider’s string is about played out, and 
I wouldn’t be surprised if Scar took him over 
the long trail.” 

“Wouldn’t that be great!” says I, catching 
some of Tracy’s enthusiasm. “Think you 
can fix it?” 

“I can,” he promises, “and will—for a half 
a million francs or thereabouts.” 

I rushes back to the hotel to pass along 
the joyous info’ to Scar. 

“T’ll believe it when I’m in the ring,” 
growls Sullivan. “I can’t imagine anything 
that good happening to me in France.” 

“Forget what the war done to you,” I 
barks. “You’re getting reparations, aren’t 
you? We ought to pull down at least five 
grand out of this fight.” 

“Yeh,” grunts Scar, “when, as and if.” 


RACY’S got hold of an arena that’ll hold 

thirty thousand, for the battle between 
Sullivan and the European welterweight 
champ, but even that’s not good enough. It 
seems to me that there are almost that many 
outside while the prelims are being run off. 

“Now remember,” says I to Scar in the 
dressing-room for the hundredth time. “Win 
this mill and you’re all set for a row with 
Donegan in the States next spring, with a 
hundred-thousand bit for yours. But you 
got to get the Spider quick. A draw or a 
fluke win wont help you any. We got to 
have a knockout.” 

“Sully’ll smear him,” predicts Gilbert, with 
his arms around his friend’s shoulder. 

“He ought to—easy,” I adds. “From what 
I hear, the Spider’s hog-fat and all in. And 
he’s older than you are.” 

Scar listens nervously to all our ballyhoo, 
but he’s steady and cool enough when he 
climbs through the ropes. The Spider fol- 
lows a minute or so later. The champ’s a 
dark, slim lad with a frowning phiz that 
carries a worn, overtrained expression. He 
looks over curiously at Sullivan, but Scar 
doesn’t even glance his way. 

“What’s he saying?” I asks, as the referee 
in the middle of the ring delivers himself of 
a spiel. 
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“He’s introducing the boys,” interprets 
Tracy, “as a couple of babies who fought 
and bled for their countries. The Spider was 
in the French army.” 

That finished, the referee calls the scrappers 
to him for instructions. Sully listens closely, 
but the champ pays no attention. He’s 
looking kind-of fascinated at the livid streak 
across Scar’s forehead. Suddenly. the Spider 
leaps forward with a shrill cry— 

“Soolivan !” ' 

With that he wraps his arms around Scar’s 
neck and plants a kiss on each cheek. Sulli- 
van vainly tries to break away while the 
referee acts like he’s gone barmy too. Some- 
thing’s wrong—I don’t know what; so I 
jumps into the ring, followed by Joe and 
Tracy. 


“What the hell?” I yelps. “What’s he 
doing to you?” 

“It’s the guy,” gasps Scar, “that I dragged 
in with the overcoat. Says he wont fight 
me. 

“Non, non, non!” shrieks the Spider. “I 
cannot fight him—he save’ my life!” 

And that’s those. It takes two to make a 
scrap, and the champ wont scrap. Anyhow, 
it’s doubtful if the cash customers would 
have cared to see a mill between two gents 
on kissing terms. 

“Quel grand sentiment!” murmurs the 
referee, as I leads Sully from the ring. 

“I told you,” snarls Scar, in the dressing- 
room, “that France is poison to me. You 
can’t even save a feller’s life in this country 
without getting into a jam!” 





A KEY 


TO HAPPINESS 


(Continued from page 85) 


in-law has gone, Adele has the “blues,” can- 
not endure the thought of her own life. 

It is after such experiences, that in revolt 
she threatens self-destruction. It is not 
merely pain she feels, no doubt; it is despair. 
She will never have such things. Ted cannot 
get them for her, never will be able. Because 
of that she does not want to see him, shuts 
him out of the house. When she “comes 
out of it,” she tries to make it up to him— 
I’ve seen her do it; she can make him happy 
—as happy as one can be who has learned 
that his happiness will be presently destroyed 
by something unpreventable. He has learned 
never to mention to her anyone more pros- 
perous than themselves. I am quite sure that 
even when they are most unhappy, he is 
sorry for her. 


HEIR acquaintances have less sympathy 

with her. People resent her continual 
moroseness. “Why doesn’t she make the 
best of things,” they ask, “—snap out of it? 
She can be different if she tries.” 

Can she? 

One might think from Adele’s distress at 
seeing other people have “pretty things” that 
she had been born in luxury and that fate 
had taken it away from her. That is not 
true; she never had it. Her parents lived 
in much the same circumstances that she and 
Ted live now; they had to plan and save 
and do without things. They were happy 
doing it. There were a number. of children. 
Adele was the youngest. 

There is no question that she was an un- 
usually pretty baby. Mother, unquestion- 
ably, was proud of having such a pretty 
baby. Father was too. Brothers and sisters 
were less impressed, no doubt; still, having 
heard the baby called pretty, they must have 
repeated it when people asked about their 
baby sister. They said: “She’s very pretty.” 

Adele knew nothing of all this, of course, 
understood nothing. But being a little living 
human creature, she began “reacting” from 
the very first, to things about her. And, be- 
cause she was pretty, the circumstances 
around her, to which she was reacting, were 
a little different from what they would have 
been if she had been homely. Mother was 
more particular about the way baby Adele 
was dressed than she would have been if 
Adele had not been pretty. Probably brushed 
her hair oftener, maybe even handled her 
differently. Mother liked, when she showed 
Adele, to have people exclaim: “What a 
pretty baby!” Father unquestionably liked 
it too. It was a compliment to them— 
through their baby. 

The person to whom it made least dif- 
ference at first,—Adele,—meanwhile was ex- 
perimenting—blindly. Crying, for instance. 
To be taken up? Not at first. At first, 
merely crying. But if, when she cried, some 
one took her up, she learned to.cry for that. 
Learned almost immediately. She had 
“formed the habit.” That was what she was 
doing, forming habits. The habits she 


formed would be her “character.” The more 
nearly her family world conformed, in its 
relation with her, to the ways of the big 
outside world, the better chance she would 
have of being happy in the big world when 
she came to live in it. 

It did not conform. In Adele’s little world 
she received special consideration because she 
was pretty. Mamma had never been very 
pretty; one cannot doubt that she had 
wanted to be. Now she was pretty in Adele. 
Mamma bought Adele prettier clothes than 
she bought the other children, paid more for 
them. It was impossible for her not to favor 
somewhat the child from whom she got such 
pleasure. The other children, no doubt, re- 
sented Adele’s being favored; they could not 
help it. The excuse given them, which they 
remember, was that she was “the baby”— 
they must let “the baby” have what she 
wanted; they must be satisfied with poorer 
things in order that she might have better 
ones. 

Everybody watches a* baby; but nobody 
knows just when and how baby begins to 
know that it is being watched and com- 
mences to desire it. 

Nature and Mamma together gave the 
center of the stage to Adele. No need of 
her doing things to get attention. A tiny 
creature, so. beautiful, so exquisitely dressed, 
everybody kept their eyes on her. That was 
Adele’s “world”—the only one she knew, a 
world in which she received more attention 
than anybody else, had the best things. Not 
because of anything she did—merely because 
she was Adele. Mamma made it so—and 
Papa. It was supposed to be preparing her 
to be happy in the big world outside her 
family. If Adele had been able to put into 
words the only idea she possibly could have 
of what the world was like, it would have 
been: A place where I have better things 
than anybody else, and where everyone ad- 
mires me most. She could not have had any 
other idea; that was her experience. 

No one, apparently, can receive what seems 
to him or her too much attention. Those 
who receive none adapt themselves to getting 
along without it; those who receive much, 
try to get more, whether they are grown-ups 
or babies. 


HEN Adele was about three years old, 

her parents had trouble with her feed- 
ing: she wouldn’t eat. That is the case with 
many little children, and there are many dif- 
ferent reasons for it, of course. A common 
one, according to baby specialists, is the de- 
sire to be the center of attention. In that 
there is no suggestion that Adele “planned” to 
get attention; she did it blindly, by chance 
experiment—as bumping her head taught her 
that the floor was hard, as pulling the cat’s 
tail taught her the cat could scratch. One 
day she happened not to want her dinner; 
Mamma was troubled—she cajoled, argued, 
pleaded, tried other foods. Adele enjoyed get- 
ting all that attention. Very pleasant for 
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Hain Washed Away! 
ie is so really delightful and natural — no 

wonder smart women now instinctively 
use this modern method of washing away 
annoying hairs with liquid De Miracle. So 
easy, so quick, so pleasant! 

Just a touch of the liquid De Miracle, just 
a quick rinse with warm water, and your 
skin is left freshly clean and lovely. You 
see the hairs dissolve. 

De Miracle is delicately perfumed and 
guaranteed to satisfy. Sold at all toilet 
goods counters: 60c, $1.00 and $2.00. 

If you have difficulty in obtaining it, order 
from us, enclosing $1.00. De Miracle, Dept. 
136, 138 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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How Corns 


Calluses are ended now 


This new way stops 
painin 3 seconds 


CIENCE has perfected new methods in ending 

corns and callus spots. No more paring. That 
is temporary; that is dangerous. 

You touch the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid which acts like a local anaesthetic. 
The pain stops in 3 seconds. You wear tight 
shoes, walk, dance, in comfort . . . instantly! 

Then soon the corn begins to shrivel up and 
loosen. You peel it off with your fingers like 
dead skin. The whole corn is gone. Works on 
any kind of corn or callus, hard or soft; new or 
old. Ask your druggist for “Gets-It.” Results 
are guaranteed. 


“GETS-IT”’ 


World’s 
Fastest Way 
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Abyssinian Warriors 


A Captivating Novel of 


ABYSSINIA 


The Forbidden Land 
of Africa 


By JAMES EDWIN BAUM 


‘“Spears in the Sun” is the 
engrossing story of four Ameri- 
cans’ terrific adventure in the least- 
known land in the world, by the 
one man competent to write it— 
the historian and hunter of the 
Field Museum expedition, and 
author of “Savage Abyssinia.” 
Amazing folk, the Abyssinians —dark Sem- 
itic or Hamitic Christians, who claim descent 
from the Queen of Sheba. Their country 
is a huge, almost inaccessible highland in 
northeast Africa; they are fine horsemen, 
and such enthusiastic fighters that they alone 
in Africa have maintained their integrity 
against the encroaching European powers. 

Don't miss this unique novel—in 

the June issue, now on sale, of— 


THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


The Consolidated Magazines Cor ion, 
Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 
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HELP WANTED 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN to representatives of 
character. Take orders shoes—hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income. Permanent. 

Write now for free book “‘Getting Ahead.” 

Tannen Fs Mfg, Co. 
886 So. C St., Boston, Mass. 

FOREIGN WORK Wer “secking work beautiful South 
America, oil, fruit, mining companies, etc., should write 
us. South American Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, De- 
troit, Mich. 

AGENTS wanted to Ey: our goods and distribute 
free samples to consumers; 90c an hour; write for full 
particulars. AMER RICAN PRODUCTS cO., 1910 MON- 
MOUTH, CINCINNATI, 0. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book ‘‘How to Get 
Your Patent’ and evidence of Invention Blank. Send model 
or sketch of Invention for Inspection and Instruction Free. 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 


WRITE the words for a song. We compose music. 
Our composer wrote many song hits. Monarch Music 
Co., 236 West 55th St. (Near Broadway), Dept. 177, 
New York. 
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MASCARILLO for beautifying Eyebrows and Eye- 
lashes not a dye; 9 shades. Send 10c for samples of 
Exora Rouge, Cream, Powder and Mascarillo. Charles 





Adele to get Mother so excited over her! 
When, later, she felt she was not gceiving 
enough attention, she tried it again. A few 
experiments proved that it always worked. 

Mealtimes became then a little drama— 
Adele the chief character, holding the stage. 
Mamma invented games, threatened, pun- 
ished, consulted doctors; Papa worried, gave 
advice, made Adele’s meals sometimes a kind 
of playtime, sometimes grew stern and made 
them more like tragedy; brothers and sisters 
offered suggestions. Adele carried it to the 
point where her desire for importance had 
been satisfied—far, if she was not hungry; 
if she was hungry, not so far. 

When Adele came to play with other chil- 
dren, outside the family, she did not get on 
well with them. She couldn’t. She quar- 
reled with them, came to blows with them, 
beat them with her tiny fists. Other mothers 
said she had a bad temper. Adele came 
weeping to her own mother, told her the 
trouble was that they were “bad” children. 
They were—according to the only knowledge 
that she had. She was entirely logical. She 
had been taught that the world was a place 
where she was to be the center of attention, 
have the best things. Her experience gave 
her no material for imagining any other kind 
of world; but other children did not grant 
that premise. She wept in rage because a 
boy who had a velocipede she wanted would 
not give it to her. He should have done it— 
by the only knowledge which she had of 
life. He was a “bad” boy because he didn’t. 

Her school days were a time of real un- 
happiness. In a group of children there were 
many who had nicer things than she had; 
she could not keep the center of attention 
even by misbehaving. She had to yield and 
_make the best of it—externally. But yielding 
did not change her “instinctive” feeling about 
it; it was “injustice.” She wept over it in 
secret-—sometimes openly. Had fits of tem- 
per—of melancholy, of despair. 


DELE was nineteen when the tragedy of 

her life—as she regards it—happened. 
She fell in love—romantically, ecstatically. 
The man appears to have been no good—by 
almost any standard; he was certainly that 
by the conventional standards of her family. 
He was reported to have a wife somewhere, 
but claimed to have divorced her. He was 
handsome. His courtship of Adele was some- 
what clandestine; her family knew nothing 
about it until Adele’s feelings had become 
deeply involved. The man had made her 
feel that, in a world which was “unjust” to 
her, he was one who “appreciated her.” 

Her parents felt that their daughter was 
in danger of ruining her life, made inquiries, 
asserted parental authority, shut Adele up, 
suggested to the suitor that he leave town. 
He left. This is the experience which Adele 
regards as her “life tragedy.” Attended, of 
course, by grief, anxiety and suffering for her 
parents; by grief, anguish, rage, bitterness, 
injury and resentment for herself. 

Something followed too, so close on the 
heels of it, that it made only one event. 
Adele, as soon as she was at liberty again, 
came to her parents, faced them—-said: 

“T’m married.” 

She had married Ted. He had “always” 
been around—comparatively unimportant in 
her life, but hopeful. He was a few years 
older than herself, had watched her grow up, 
had loved her—probably with no great ex- 
pectation that anything could ever come of 
it. The supposition is that she proposed to 
him. After this fashion: “You’ve always 
wanted me; you can have me, if you take 
me—now!” He was glad enough to get her 
under any circumstances. 

A successful retaliation against Papa and 
Mamma for having refused her something 
that she wanted. Even the home-world had 
turned “unjust” to her. So she got out of it. 

She and Ted commenced living together 
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as their background. He was a plodder, sat- 
isfied to be “safe.” Limited by his abilities, 
limited even more by his ideas and aims. His 
mind, one guesses, has never formed even an 
imaginary picture of himself as owning a big 
house, possessing luxuries. It couldn’t. Her 
mind can form such pictures. 

When they had been married for about a 
year, she left him and lived away from him 
a year—unhappily. She did not get what she 
wanted any more away from him than with 
him; she got less of it. She worked—a small, 
ill- paid job; she was not trained for any- 
thing. She woré poorer clothes than she 
had worn with Ted, ate poorer food, en- 
dured more pinching economies. Nobody 
offered to give her anything. Nobody of- 
fered her a big house, cars, jewels, furs, 
gowns, such as she saw “more fortunate” 
women having; those are things she thinks 
she wants. No millionaire pleaded with her 
to divorce Ted—she didn’t meet any such 
person. She met clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, most of whom were fitted in a niche 
in the world, with ambitions quite within 
their reach, in love or married, proud of their 
jobs and happy. She was helpless to get 
anything herself. So she went back to Ted. 


p= she love him? One can only guess 
at that. The guess is: sometimes. Does 
she hate him? The guess is: frequently. He 
represents her own defeat in life by his lim- 
ited earning capacity and his contentment 
with simple things. He also represents, how- 
ever, her protection against a world which 
she has tried and found worse without him 
than with him. 

“She was a spoiled child!” For hundreds 
of years the world has been saying “Spoiled 
child!” without offering any help to the 
grown-ups that spoiled children grow into. 
If we knew exactly how it was that she got 
spoiled, it might be possible to do something 
about it. 

Adele started out in life, like all of us, by 
forming habits. None of us could get along 
at all unless we could form them. “Habits” 
are “the tendency to do a thing over again 
in the way that we did it before.’ When 
we have done the thing over again enough 
times in the same way it becomes “auto- 
matic.” We don’t think about it any more. 
We simply do the thing as we have learned 
to do it and use our brains for something 
else. We walk like that. But we had to 
think hard to learn to walk at first. 

We all of us form baby-habits suited to 
our baby-surroundings. As we grow up we 
have to change many of them to suit new 
surroundings. Some we don’t change because 
we can get along “well enough” without 
changing them. Some childhood habits we 
do not change because we do not realize that 
we have them. 

We all do things that we don’t “mean” to 
do—do them against our will, against our 
judgment; we exclaim, annoyed: “I don’t 
know why I did that. I couldn’t help it. 
I am always doing that.” We do things 
which cause us annoyance, embarrassment, 
unhappiness, and we can’t stop doing them. 
Why can’t we?. 

The newer psychology says: Because they 
are due to habits which we do not realize we 
have. These are mostly childhood habits of 
thought which we have never changed. Now 
it is “instinctive;” it does itself. 

Adele cannot remember back to her child- 
hood realization that her clothes were prettier 
than those of her sisters. Or to the attention 
paid to baby-Adele by admiring visitors. Or 
that she had nicer toys. Or that when 
brothers or sisters had something which she 
wanted they had to give it up to her because 
she was “the baby.” But she still keeps the 
“instinctive” feeling which those happenings 
gave her that she ought to have everything. 
Because she is Adele. 


And the real world, in which she is now.-. 


living, is not made after that fashion. It: 
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does not recognize her “right” to everything. 
Consequently Adele is in continual agony 
in it. No wonder she is unhappy in a world 
which is so “wrong”’—so “unjust” to her— 
so “wicked!” 

Of course this attitude of Adele’s is quite 
“unconscious.” If you told her that.she had 
any such attitude toward life, she would be 
indignant. “I certainly don’t do anything 
like that,” she’d say; “that would be too 
ridiculous!” Ridiculous, she would mean, to 
grown-up Adele. It was not ridiculous to 
baby-Adele who formed the “habit.” 


O it is with Adele, according to the belief 

of psychologists who have studied many 
such cases; and so it is, they claim, with thou- 
sands of other people—in asylums, in san- 
itariums, in rest cures, in households which 
they make unhappy, in businesses where they 
are unsuccessful. They are controlled by 
“infantile thought-patterns’—by childhood 
habits of thought which they have never 
changed because they do not know they 
have them—which unfit them, in the world 
the way it is, for happiness and health and 
for success. 

Can they get over it? Can she? There 
seems very little doubt by the experience of 
these psychologists that, if Adele knew the 
reason for her feeling as she does, she would 
be less unhappy. If she could go back in 


memory to the events which made her form 
the habit, or if the way in which she formed 
it could be made plain to her, she would 
probably revolt against the feelings caused 
by it. Not deliberate revolt by will-power 
and determination to be otherwise. More, 
spontaneous revolt—unwillingness to have 
her present life poisoned by her long past. 

When Adele is in the depth of her misery 
and despair, she will not eat—cannot, she 
says. It disturbs Ted, makes him anxious; 
it is evidence to him of her unhappiness. 
She has forgotten that, at three, she staged 
the same little drama to get attention from 
her parents. But she is still using the 
method. When she talks of suicide, threat- 
ens it,—to Ted,—she is announcing her revolt 
against a world which is so different from 
what she was taught in childhood to believe 
it. Probably she would not do such a thing 
in any way that could be mistaken for ac- 
cident. She would want everybody to know 
that she had done it—in protest at her un- 
happiness, as the Chinaman kills himself on 
the doorstep of his enemy. She cannot 
“help” having such feelings—as long as she 
keeps the “unconscious” habit that gives rise 
to them. That is the opinion of practical 
psychologists. What we need, says one of 
them, for the help of such unhappy people, is 
a new adjustment of our attitude toward 
human behavior. 





SHE GOES TO WAR 
(Continued from page 45) 


who had been devouring Joan with a rage 
of love and hate, noted that his mother had 
fallen asleep and woke her to take her home. 
As he steered her drowsy feet out of the 
clubhouse, he saw Joan in her car, almost 
submerged in soldiers—all of them snobs. 

He ignored them conspicuously as he 
dogged down the steps, but once more as he 
walked toward his car, he had to shift his 
mother quickly out of the way when Joan 
whizzed by. She was tempted to run him 
down indeed this time, and he saved himself 
by a quick leap to the grass. 

He glared after her, forgot his mother, and 
damned Joan up and down until his mother 
gasped: 

“Tom, Tom, such language!’ 

“Excuse me, Mamma,” he growled, won- 
dering at Joan’s curious gift for stirring him 
to strange frenzies. 

After a bloodcurdling dash to the company 
quarters, Joan dumped her freight of soldiers, 
surprised to be alive. 

She reached her bedroom in no mood for 
sleep. As she undressed, she scanned the 
pages of a magazine filled with war. Every- 
thing was war. She came across a picture 
of the Russian Women’s Battalion of Death, 
and stared in fascinated envy at a portrait 
of the bulky commander, Maria Botchkareva. 

With one stocking off and one stocking on, 
Joan shivered in her chemise as she read how 
the stout-hearted Slavic women organized for 
war, and fought alongside the men, sharing 
their hardships and the furies of combat. 

She felt herself warming to conflict. She 
was used to wearing breeches and boots. 
She had often shot ducks from a blind. 
She was expert with a pistol. She could 
ride a horse to death, and she was strong 
and of good wind, afraid of nobody. 

She crept into her bed and wished it were 
a blanket on a battlefield. Before she knew 
that she had fallen asleep, Germans sprang 
from the walls. Holding up an imaginary 
pistol, she emptied her forefinger of lethal 
bullets. At every shot a foeman fell. 

She saw a mysterious hero whose face was 
hidden in a gas-mask, fighting desperately 
outside the lines. He fell wounded at her 
feet. She bestrode his body to defend it, 
and drove off a whole army. 

She knelt by the unconscious hero. To her 
disgust it was Tom Pike. 

She flung the body from her and woke up 


to find herself at home. She sighed to find 
herself in bed, vowed. that she would make 
haste to France, and sealed the vow with a 
yawn. 


HE daybreak woke her with a spear of 

light. Far across the dawn-stained 
ridges of many hills she could just see the 
tops of a few tents. She thought she could 
hear a bugle. 

A wave of bugle calls was just preceding 
the sun from the Atlantic to the Pacific seas. 
All about the continent from Maine to 
Oregon and California to Florida, men were 
clustered in camps making ready to defend 
their liberty against the helmeted ambition 
of the Prussian king who claimed to take his 
crown, not from parliaments nor from peo- 
ple, but from God Himself. 

In later years cooler judgments would find 
that the war was not so simple as it looked 
to the people it devastated. They would de- 
bate the problem of its origins calmly, find 
them obscure, complex, the total of a thou- 
sand causes. They would debate the ques- 
tion of guilt and divide it variously, but no 
longer heap it all on the head of one man 
or one nation. 

But to nearly all the Americans of 1918, 
the war was the creation of one man, who 
changed his cheerful lyric people into Huns, 
and drove them across peaceful Belgium, 
tramping into the bloody soil the brave little 
regiments of England, suddenly recalled to 
Americans as brothers of the Anglo-Saxon 
blood, and the fiery heroes of France, sud- 
denly remembered as the savior of America. 

The sweet songs of Germany, the noble 
music, took on a cursedness. The wildest 
lies were sanctified. The plainest facts were 
unmentionable. The historians of another 
day could go over the records and array the 
true truths, but the people of that time were 
making history, not analyzing it. 

To Joan, as to the rest of her people, the 
Kaiser was Satan incarnate. She had no 
especial patriotism. She had rather looked 
down on her country-people. Travel and 
study abroad had made her contemptuous of 
American crudities and jingoisms. But her 
nostrils curled with wrath as she remem- 
bered what the Kaiser had said to women. 
He had told them that their only duties 
were to cultivate “Kaiser, Kirk, Kitchen and 
Kiddies—Kaiser, Kirche, Kiiche und Kinder.” 
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Joan took this as a personal insult to her- 
self. She had no interest in any of his four 
K’s. Her ambition was to add another, 
Krieg. 

There were numberless men in America 
who were of the Kaiser’s opinion and ridi- 
culed the high ideals of womankind. Tom 
Pike had mouthed the hateful phrase that 
locked the door on women’s hopes: 

“A woman’s place is in the home.” 

Now was the time to answer them once 
4 Pere 

Standing by her window in a filmy gown 
glowing and reddened in the fire from the 
eastern horizon, Joan had the look and the 
exaltation of a classic priestess. For only a 
moment was she permitted to be poetry. 
Then her skin turned to gooseflesh under the 
gauze whipped by a cold morning wind. 

She yawned as she stumbled back to her 
bed and, falling into it, drew the covers over 
her and was instantly gone from this world. 

That was Joan. Her ecstasies and her 
lofty moods were fiercely real, but brief. She 
went up like a rocket flaming, but came 
down like the stick, charred and cold. 


HEN she woke hours later, she realized 

that the train would soon be carry- 

ing the soldiers away from town. She 

flashed through her tub, gulped her coffee, 

put most of her grapefruit into her eye, 

thrust into her clothes and darted from her 
room. 

The butler stepped hastily through the 
sun-gilded white columns of the portico and 
beckoned, put his fingers to his lips and 
whistled. 

The dozing chauffeur woke. The butler 
wigwagged. The burly roadster shot to the 
A dazzling girl in a scant 
costume dashed from the house, her heels 
going rat-a-tat on the steps as she cried: 

“ *Morn’ 1” 

“Good morning, Miss Joan!” 

“ *Morn’ iad 

“Good morning, Miss Joan.” 

The village streets were nearly empty. 
Even the Salvation Army was at the station 
with the rest of the populace. The ladies of 
the town and of the Country Club were 
waiting at long tables loaded with sand- 
wiches, fried chicken, and pop bottles. 

Joan reached the edge of the throng just as 
the company marched in from its abandoned 
camp. The bugle shouted; fifes were hi- 
larious; drums purred and thumped, and the 
echoes gave the best imitation they could. 

The troops came into view, looking as 
glorious as possible in spite of the dogs and 
the boys and girls scampering along both 
flanks. The soldiers pretended not to see 
their families and neighbors. Their eyes saw 
nothing nearer than France—or at least 
Hoboken. 

The captain steered the long column up 
alongside the waiting panting special train 
on the side-track. Then he shrieked a lot of 
impressive gibberish ending in “Halt!” And 
the long winding column was a long straight 
line with rifles coming down as if they were 
being pulled out of the air. 

Still, the soldiers had apparently not dis- 
covered that they were being observed or 
that they had ever met any of the observers. 
There was further ritual, and all the baggage 
was off their backs and on the ground. 

The mothers, fathers, wives, sisters, broth- 
ers, children, relations, employers, servants, 
strangers all agreed that nothing was ever so 
beautiful or so worth-while as war and 
soldiers. All music was cheap but march- 
music. All business was contemptible but 
fighting. All emotions were paltry but 
patriotism. 

Then the army disbanded and became just 
a lot of young fellows rushing here and there 
to find .the people they wanted to talk to 
most. ’ 

Suddenly a frightful cloud quenched all the 
radiance. Every one of these blithe lads was 
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going to a far-off place overseas where the 
killing of mothers’ sons was the only indus- 
try, where disease and wounds and hunger 

and hate, weariness, terror and lice and mud 
— to be the faithful companions of these 
oys. 

A knife went into every heart. A mortal 
fear filled every throat with an unbearable 
ache. Arms that clenched bodies felt that 
they wrestled with death. Eyes were wrung 
with a dry ferocity as they strove to store 
themselves with visions against the dreary 
numberless days and nights when these 
soldiers would see nothing dear or tender 
before them, nor these who stayed at home 
anything they longed to see. And war was 
all at once only ugliness, cruelty, irreparable 
loss and savage waste. 

Such were the thoughts that everybody 
thought and nobody uttered. People giggled 
who wanted to scream. Men hemmed and 
hawed who wanted to sob. 

Mothers said: “Don’t get your feet wet, 
honey.” Wives whimpered: “You write me 
now whenever you can.” Children whined: 
“Bring me a helmet.” Many humorists were 
inspired to say, “Kiss Kaiser Bill for me,” or 
“Send me a postcard from Berlin and just 
say, ‘Havin’ a fine time, wisht you was here.’ ” 

Joan was troubled with feelings she had 
never known before. It seemed impossi- 
ble that she should be left behind here with 
the farmers’ wives and the washerwomen. 
Her bodyguard surrounded her and called 
her “Colonel” and told her they would be 
expecting her. But they could not spend 
more than a few words on her. They had 
their own womenfolk, and must exchange 
futile nothings until the train marched. 

Joan recognized Tom Pike’s mother as the 
little thing she had almost run over twice the 
night before. Catching a glimpse of her face, 
puckered as if she had pulled the draw- 
strings too tight, and twitching at the uniform 
of the big child alongside, Joan wondered 
if she would not have done the woman 
a favor if she had run over her—she would 
have saved the pitiful little thing a woeful 
amount of pain. 

Joan could not hate Tom Pike this morn- 
ing. He was as awkward with his mother 
as he had been with her, and that put a 
different light, somehow, on the blundering 
stupidity of his bad manners. She saw on 
his face as he looked down and patted his 
mother’s back the very sickly grin that he 
had worn when he told Joan how “funny” 
it was when he sprawled on the dance floor 
with her. So that look on his face must be 
the last anguish with him. 

When the captain nudged him and said, 
“Fall your men in; we’re on our way!” 
Tom saluted, then hoisted his mother to his 
high head and crushed her as she stabbed 
his eyes and cheeks and mouth with her 
frantic kisses, and clenched her thin arms 
about his neck and would not let him go 
until he had to pry her hands away. 

That same silly laugh was on his face as he 
stared at Joan. He probably did not see her, 
though, for his eyes were all a-blubber with 
tears. 

Joan waved to him and called: “Good-by! 
Good luck !” 

But he did not answer, so he probably did 
not see her. Not that it mattered, of course; 
but—well, she wished she had not been quite 
so harsh with him. She wished that when 
he stammered, “Can you ever forgive me?” 
she had not answered, “No!” 


HERE was confusion of falling into line, 
taking up packs, clambering into cars, 
amid a horde of men and women who would 
not be denied one more hug, one more kiss. 
The heads of the soldiers reappeared at the 
windows, and the hardest part of the fare- 
well was the unconscionable delay of the 
engineer to draw his long train out of the 
town. 
When he did, it was like pulling a spear out 
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of a deep wound. The blood gushed after 
it. For all the waving and cheering and 
fluttering of handkerchiefs, and final smiling, 
that was a funeral train, and the town of 
Cheshelm was a mother bereft of her chil- 
dren. The crowd broke up slowly. 

Joan went drearily to her car and took the 
wheel from the waiting chauffeur, who had 
a craven look. He was not proud of his 
wife and children, and he had the look of a 
deserter caught slinking away from the 
battle. 

Woman though she was, Joan felt as much 
ashamed as he did. She had nothing to hold 
her back. 

Why was she here? She would not be for 
long. 

Turning one corner slowly, Joan saw 
ahead of her a small old woman toppling 
along as if she were blind. It was Mrs. Pike, 
of course. Joan said to the chauffeur: 

“Drop out. You can get back to the 
house somehow.” 

She called: 

“Oh, Mrs. Pike, wont you let me take you 
home ?” 

The poor thing whirled to see herself once 
more pursued by that terrible Miss Morant s 
terrible car. 

But Joan was out and helping her in. 
And she drove slowly, listening to the crea- 
ture’s babble of Tom and the war. She was 
in such a panic of loneliness that Joan laid 
her hand on the withered fingers and 
squeezed them. Mrs. Pike said for the 
dozenth time: 

“It’s war is the terrible thing. The poor 
boys it murders! And who shall say which 
of them will ever be seen round here again? 
Oh, it’s war’s the terrible thing!” 

“But the women have the worst of it, Mrs. 
Pike,” said Joan. “They give up everything 
and wait for what comes back. I’m not as 
brave as you are. I couldn’t stand it to stay 
home.” 

Mrs. Pike stared at her. 

“You’re not thinkin’ of follyin’ the 
troops ?” 

Joan nodded. Mrs. Pike marveled: 

“Well, there’s no stoppin’ the women these 
days from anything! I'd be glad to be goin’ 
along with Tom, but it don’t look likely. If 
you do get over, look after him a little, wont 
you? He’sa wild one, but good as gold— 
and all I have. 

“T’ll look after him,” said Joan. 

Then they were in front of the Pike home- 
stead. It was to the other houses in town 
what Mrs. Pike was to the women, neat and 
little and poor and afraid. The garden about 
it was an old widow’s garden. 

But it was from and for such homes that 
the armies were streaming overseas, and the 
son this little woman had raised was a big 
man and a brave one. 

There was something not so contemptible 
after all, Joan thought, in the fact that a 


boy from this cottage, a garage-worker, - 


should be an officer superior on his merits to 
a Percy Van Ruyper on his family’s. 


OAN was like a foreign exile in Cheshelm 

now. She could find no outlet for her 
military ambitions, and she had no other. 

While the townspeople busied themselves 
in the countless industries of the stay-at- 
homes, she sulked. Joan would not knit. 
She would not make bandages, or pajamas. 
Joan would not work in a field garden, or 
serve on a committee to see that whole wheat 
bread replaced white, and that sweets were 
not wasted. Joan would do none of the 
wise and beautiful and womanly things that 
were being done or crying to be done. She 
bought Liberty bonds, but she would not 
auction them off, nor peddle War Savings 
Stamps. She would not lift a finger in any 
of the huge drives for this, that and the 
other. 

In the gigantic mobilizing of American 
Jwomanhood she was a slacker who would not 
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Equal 


but Different 
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The trend of education in America 
has been toward standardization— 
one education for all. This has 
grown out of the ideal so general 
in America—that “all men are 
created equal.” Every mother knows 
that no two of her children are alike, 
that the same food, the same disci- 
pline, the same daily routine brings 
forth in them different reactions, dif- 
ferent behavior, different interests. 
In short, no two human beings are 
ever alike in rate of per and 
mental development, in mental 
interests and abilities, in response to 
the educational environment. Is there 
not, therefore, need for many schools 
of diverse types, if youth is to be 
adequately prepared for modern life? 


Nearly every private or independ- 
ent school has a character of its own 
that is rather strongly marked. The 
Head of the school is usually the 
dominant influence at any given 
time; but quite apart from school 
heads, through tradition and local- 
ity, especially through the influence 
of a body of loyal alumnae, every 
strong school has a marked individu- 
ality that is all its own. On every 
pupil in the school this corporate 

rsonality has its influence, giving 
se something of its “hall mark,” 
stamping her as a child of the clan. 


This is one reason for the loyalty 
that graduates and former students 
feel for their alma mater. The school 
embodies for them an ideal which is 
constantly living, expressing,—im- 
pressing on the children that flock to 
its gates. Through life it stands in 
memory and habit as a beacon, point- 
ing the way from a loved past into a 
perplexing future.—From the Bulletin 
of a Private School. 
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School Section. Each has a distinctive 
character. Surely one or more of 
these schools is ideally suited for the 
development of your child. The 
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be drafted, persuaded or bullied into the 
ranks. 

She spent her time writing letters and put- 
ting through long-distance calls to influential 
people who might get her a job appropriate 
to a namesake of the soldier girl of Arc. 

She madly resolved to disguise herself in 
the uniform, enlist and go abroad in the 
ranks. She would stow away on a transport 
if necessary. She had heard and read of 
numberless women who palmed themselves 
off as men and deceived their own com- 
panions, their own lovers, even. 

But when she studied herself in the mirror 
in her riding clothes, coat, waistcoat, 
breeches and boots, a costume not far remote 
from the uniform of field officers except for 
color, she realized the generally ignored but 
undeniable truth that a woman in man’s 
clothes is more conspicuously woman than 
in her own. 

She cursed her beauty and her grace and 
wept because she was so enviably the desire 
of many men and the despair of rival women. 

Her homely friend, Dorcas, had long since 
gone to France with the first Red Cross units, 
and was playing the angel to wounded Allies 
while she waited for the cruelly delayed 
American troops to arrive in driblets. 

But Joan had never learned to administer 
ether, or prepare a shattered warrior for the 
surgeon’s knives, or share his pain with him 
afterward. Fearless as she was, she was 
afraid of other people’s miseries and she was 
profoundly ignorant in their relief. 

At length in an outburst of impatience she 
bade her vainly pleading parents farewell 
“for the duration of the war,” and took a 
train to New York determined to cut her 
way through to France by hook or by crook. 
‘ New York seemed transformed. Women 
were driving taxicabs, acting as conductors 
on busses, as motormen on street-cars, as 
laborers of every sort. 

The elevators were driven by women. The 
waiters were almost all waitresses. In the 
banks, the offices, the shops, women, women, 
women. 

The town was packed with soldiers, sailors, 
marines. The streets pulsed with brass bands 
and marching regiments. The air was full 
of orators and drivers of drives. The the- 
aters were lairs for speakers haranguing the 
last pennies out of the audiences. The aisles 
were paced by women with subscription 
blanks. The nation was war-mad. 

Joan whiled a few weeks away driving an 
army automobile and carrying officers and 
messengers here and there. This permitted 
her to go about in a uniform of a sort, a 
jaunty overseas cap, a long-skirted coat, 
breeches and puttees. But this was only a 
torment, for it took her no nearer to France. 

The Y. M. C. A. had been calling fran- 
tically for women to go abroad and look 
after the spiritual welfare of the soldiers. 
But Joan had no taste for feminine piety. 


NE doleful winter night as she returned 

to her hotel she met in the lobby a bevy 

of girls from Jones College where she had 

spent a year or two. They were in a fetch- 

ing garb of flattish hats, collars and neckties, 

broad-lapeled, patch-pocketed blouses and 
severe skirts. 

One or two of them hailed her and told 
her that they were sailing in a few days as a 
“y” unit from their Alumnz Association. 

“And what on earth do you expect to do 
over there?” Joan demanded. 

“Distribute cigarettes and chocolate and 
help cheer up the poor soldiers.” 

“No fighting, of course,” sighed Joan. “No 
trench-work.” 

“Of course not. Still, we’ll be in France.” 

“And that’s the only place to be. I think 
I'll go along with you. It’s better than 
nothing.” 

“Oh, but we’re full up. 
chance.” 

Not even a chance to go as a “Y” girl 


There’s not a 
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from old Jones! But as if providence had 
at last got round to Joan’s prayers among 
the infinite files of ascending petitions, there 
came a chance. 

Emma Pinkerton fell ill at the last moment 
and failed to get well until the transport 
sailed. She cried herself sick again when she 
learned that Joan Morant, of all women, 
Joan Morant, whom she had always abomi- 
nated above all other women, had gone 
abroad in her uniform and under her name 
with her passport. 

Joan had telephoned to Washington to a 
very high personage and had been prom- 
ished that any forgeries or other juggleries 
she might commit would be rectified after- 
ward. So she went over to Hoboken with 
the little flock of shepherdesses from dear old 
Jones. 

The docks were mountainous with war 
equipment. Troops of every service from 
every region were herded like cattle, their 
needs attended to by uniformed women dis- 
tributing coffee, sandwiches, knitted goods, 
housewives, writing paper, envelopes, postal 
cards. ..... 

But the strangest things were the girls of 
all ages going overseas in such numbers and 
varieties of uniform that it looked as if this 
were to be a woman’s war. 

Red Cross nurses, ambulance drivers, 
motor corps girls, entertainers for the Over- 
There Theater League, Salvation Army girls, 
Signal Corps telephone operators, Yeoman- 
ettes, Y. W A. women, Hostess House 
workers, Library Association workers, units 
from various women’s colleges. 

Since Penthesilea put her Amazons aboard 
the galleys to go to the aid of beleaguered 
Troy there had never been such an array of 
women warriors. Since Eve took the first 
bite of the apple of knowledge, womankind 
had probably had no such thrill of new ex- 
perience. 

Joan was more nearly content than she 
had ever been before in her life. Discom- 
forts and hardship that would have driven 
her into tantrums before were the very lux- 
uries of existence now. She did not mind 
being jostled by the common herd. The herd 
feeling was the big joy. 


HE ocean itself was a new realm, once 

more a place of unknown terrors. 
Hitherto its only dangers for big ships had 
been the icebergs. Storms had ceased to 
mean anything perilous. 

But now the submarines lurked every- 
where with diabolic cunning. They had shot 
down the Lusitania and many other fine 
craft and dragged women and children into 
the deeps along with the rest. At any mo- 
ment of day or night there might come the 
rush of a sharklike torpedo, the rending 
crash, the slow death of the good ship and 
the all-engulfing waves. 

But this was war, and death was on the 
turn of a card. It was harrowing, but it 
was not dull. 

Joan was not neglected by the officers or 
the soldiers, but she felt no temptation to 
flirt. It seemed too tame a diversion for 
times like these. 

She took more interest in the women. 
They were the novelty of the era. Who were 
they, whence did they come, and why were 
they here? Men had been marching and 
sailing to war since time began. But this 
was woman’s first crusade. 

Joan made acquaintances of all sorts, but 
she did not get to know Sadie Slevsky and 
Katie Dugan until the voyage was almost 
over. 

Sitting on a pile of equipment and study- 
ing a book on first aid, she heard a cry of 
alarm, a stampede of feet. Then all the 
noisy voices of the ship were hushed except 
the soughing of the engine’s great heart, the 
clamor of bells, the mournful swish of the 
waves along the side. 

Joan ran with the rest to the rail, not 
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even seeing that she wedged in between two 
cronies, a huge Irish girl and a little Slavic 
thing. Silently hands went out to point 
where the staring eyes descried a something 
like a spear handle pushing through the 
water. It was a periscope, a submarine. 
From its hidden presence issued an unseen 
messenger, whose fatal advance could be 
traced in a delicate evanescent procession of 
bubbles. 

The gun crew at the stern had opened 
fire upon the target moving below the peri- 
scope. Officers cried commands to the life- 
boat stations. The crew stood ready at the 
davits. 

Katie Dugan and Sadie Slevsky, clutching 
at each other, seized each a hand of Joan’s 
and wrung it bitterly. 

“Here comes death!” Joan sighed. 

She did not think how overyoung she was 
to die, how frightful it would be to sink and 
strangle in the unfathomable welter of this 
ocean. She thought only: “So I shall not 
get to France after all.” 

The ship seemed to dodge and leap like 
a whale trying to escape a dart from a har- 
poon gun. And it swerved in the nick of 
time to let the torpedo pass ahead and con- 
tinue its bubble track into indefinite space. 

Thousands of souls felt life come back like 
a new gift, a re-birth. 


OW there was another cry, more point- 
ing. A second torpedo was on its way. 
The transport shuddered with a last effort. 

The torpedo came almost mincingly flaunt- 
ing its airy plume through the waves, as the 
transport’s gun spat venomously at the now 
submerging periscope. The torpedo steamed 
alongside and passed by astern to the lonely 
vanity of its journey’s end. 

Fascinated, the multitude that it was to 
have annihilated watched its voyage. Little 
Sadie Slevsky leaned so far out to watch the 
torpedo that she lost her balanc. Her wail 
of fear caught Joan’s attention. She 
clutched, flung herself backward and brought 
the girl safely away from the precipice of 
the tall ship’s side. 

The rescue seemed to be more terrifying 
than the peril. The three had time now to 
realize what the plunge would have meant 
for that pitiful waif into that lonely sea. 

Joan smiled as Tom Pike. had smiled, feel- 
ing anything but cheerful. Sadie Slevsky 
overwhelmed her with an almost Oriental ex- 
travagance of gratitude, and big Katie Dugan 
smote her on the back with a staggering 
accolade and roared: 

“God’s fresh blessings about you! But fer 
you she’d have been but supper for the fish.” 

Never had Joan been so embarrassed as 
by the praise of these two plebeians. This 
was the first time she had ever saved a life. 
It was a poor life, but she had saved it. 
Perhaps there would be more of such work. 
If so, it was even more wonderful than 
taking life. 

To be a soldier had been all her hope. 
Now she saw that there was something to 
be said for the womanly business of saving 
the pieces. And the society of women was 
not so stupid as she had imagined, partly no 
doubt from the fact that she had always 
rather despised her own sex for its general 
bad sportsmanship, cowardice, petty interests 
and petty jealousies. 

But this going to war was the sporting 
thing to do, and the women were trampling 
over one another to get into the danger zone. 
The stigma of cowardice had been forever 
removed. There was nothing very petty 
about the titanic organizations being erected 
and managed by women. . Their mutual 
jealousy was no more manifest now than 
that of the army officers and the rivaling 
men, and since that was a jealousy for posts 
of danger and toil, it was at least no petty 
jealousy. 

Joan was beginning to see certain com- 
pensations in the misfortune of being a 
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woman. To be a woman of 1918 was some- 
thing rather marvelous, when you came to 
think of it. 

She was in a simmer of contentment with 
Katie Dugan on one side of her and Sadie 
Slevsky on the other. They could hardly 
have met at all, but for the war, and then 
only as hopeless aliens to one another’s souls. 

Joan knew from Katie Dugan’s uniform 
that she belonged to the Salvation Army— 
the bass drum was probably her favorite 
musical instrument. She had been a waitress 
in Childs’, indeed, before she saw the light 
and followed it. 

But Sadie Slevsky was a puzzle. What 
was this peculiar flamboyant little East Sider 
doing in this company? Sadie explained: 

“I’m doin’ a song and dance single in a 
vawdvul when I see about the Over-There 
Theayter League—and I joined on. 

“I do me act in one. I go grand in the 
small time, but on the big I’m a chaser. 

“The war comes and it hurts me so I can’t 
hardly dance. I read about all those poor 
people in Europe where I come from, dying, 
dying. My people’s home was there. My 
father and mother, they cry all the time. 

“Why should I dance? But the theayters 
get full of soldiers and they like to see 
dancing, hear jokes, singing. I am not so 
ashamed to be only acrobat, soft-shoe hoofer. 

“Then I read that the soldiers in France 
need people to make them laugh. They call 
for singers, dancers. I seen the chance to do 
something for my country. It done so much 
for my people. Why wouldn’t I want to pay 
back a little? 

“My father and my mother were starving 
in Poland—and they came to America—ah, 
such a country for them! Now my father 
makes money, my mother does not grub in 
a field, but she has a fine sewing-machine. 
My brothers will be rich, or their children. 
This is the grand country and even if I die, 
I die dancing for the soldiers.” 

Joan loved Sadie for her fire. She and 
Katie were not middle-class, anyway, not 
that horrible thing at least. Extremes are 
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always more congenial than the halfway 
hearts. 

Katie was descended from kings, of course, 
but was a long way from the throne, from 
royal wealth. She was a stevedore of a 
woman. But Sadie was humble beneath 
humility, frail and useless except for her 
specialty. She could sing comic patter in a 
twang and intersperse it with cartwheels and 
furious contortions. She could make the 
spangles gleam on her lithe fierce body. She 
would make the soldiers forget for a while. 

Joan was rich and wise and she could be 
tactful and very kind when she wanted to. 
And suddenly she wanted to. 

The soldiers packed into the transport 
were big and forlorn and on their way to a 
world whose ways and words were alto- 
gether baffling to them. They needed help. 
They needed mothering. They needed 
womanhood about them, womanhood that 
spoke their language, knew their whims and 
prejudices and the little needs that are so 
much greater than the big. 

Joan felt as old as the mother of God. 
She felt for perhaps the first time the rap- 
ture of maternity. The American army was 
to be her baby. She would take it on her 
knee and comfort it, heal it, and set it to 
laughing before it ran back again to its 
rough games on the battlefield. 

Something told her that she and these two 
women would see much of the future to- 
gether. They would be three musketeers, 
three knights errant, out in the world hunt- 
ing adventure for noble purposes. 

Women were at large for the first time 
after untold centuries of seclusion and sup- 
pression. There were new things ahead of 
them, and experiences more wonderful than 
could ever fall to any man, for, after all, 
these soldiers were going to do what men had 
always done. 

These women were going to do what had 
never been dreamed before. 

(Even more engrossing is the next instail- 
ment of Mr. Hughes’ remarkable novel—in 
our forthcoming July issue.) 





THE MYSTERY OF THE THEATER AISLE 
(Continued from page 53) 


be satisfied till they pin the murder on him,” 
but the older men knew that garrulity often 
surrounds evidence of importance. They 
were right this time. It was from Carson 
the first intimation came of the fierce scene 
that had taken place the afternoon of Kel- 
rae’s strange death. 

Gold admitted it to the coroner grudg- 
ingly. It was like digging for nuggets to get 
at the truth. 

“You say there was a disagreement,” the 
coroner demanded. 

The impresario heaved his fat shoulders in 
what he meant to be a careless shrug. “Of 
course. There are always disagreements at 
rehearsals.” 

“What was this one about?” 

“Well, it had to do with making a change 
in the last act.” 

“Who wanted to have the change made?” 

Gold wiped his perspiring palms, and as 
the question was shot at him a second time 
he answered softly: “Lila La Rue wanted 
the change.” 

The coroner leaned forward. “I don’t 
know anything about the theayter,” he said. 
“But do the lady stars usually have any- 
thing to say about having a piece changed: ” 

“Ladies always have something to say 
whether they’re stars or not.” Gold essayed 
to be blithe, blithe as a producer may be 
who sees five weeks’ salaries and his produc- 
tion cost gone, with no fair hope of his 
show ever opening. 

“Save your wise-cracks for your theayter. 
Tell me straight: didn’t this Miss La Rue 
have more to say than most actresses would 
have under the same circumstances ?” 


Gold was understood to indicate a feeble, 
“Perhaps.” The coroner nodded sagely. 
“Well, what did she say?” he insisted. 

“Well, it was like this,” the harassed pro- 
ducer gave in. “You see, Lila felt the last 
act should be more hers, and that Kelrae 
had fattened the man’s part too much. She 
just sort of suggested he change it.” 

“And Kelrae wouldn't ?” 

“No. Dallas Kelrae was as stubborn an 
author as there is in the business. Always 
wanted his stuff played exactly as he wrote 
it. Personally, I think La Rue was right in 
this case. People don’t do like Kelrae had 
written. If he’d changed it like she—sug- 
gested,”—Gold faltered over the word, then 
went on,—‘“it would have meant changing 
the end, but I think it would have made it 
more reasonable. It would have made La 
Rue’s part bigger; I admit that. But it 
would have made a better smash, too. The 
critics are always panning plays that aren’t 
true to life, and Kelrae just held out and 
kept insisting his was. Lila tried to point 
out to him it wasn’t.” 

“Got pretty hot over it, did she?” 

“Well, naturally.” 

“Allright. Goon. Then what happened ?” 

“Well, then Gracie Fairchild came in.” 

“Gracie Fairchild? Oh, you mean Mrs. 
Kelrae. Why don’t you say so? What did 
she have to do with it?” 

“She didn’t really have anything to do 
with it. But she sort of butted in.” 

“Where was she?” 

“She was sitting down front, about the 
tenth row. Just about where—where Kelrae 
was found later.” Gold’s voice trailed off. 
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“Where was Kelrae?” the coroner snapped. 

“Oh, he was all over the house, directing, 
you know. Of course when he and Lila be- 
gan arguing, he was down near. the foot- 
lights.” 

“How did his wife get into the argument ?” 

“She yelled out from where she was sit- 
ting to Kelrae that he should fire the—er— 
lady, and get a regular star that wouldn’t 
ca 


“Meaning Lila La Rue?” 

“Meaning Lila La Rue.” 

“What did Kelrae do?” 

“He turned to where Gracie was sitting 
and told her to keep still. He said he could 
attend to his own rehearsals.” 

“Hum. What did his wife do?” 

Gold cleared his throat before admitting 
reluctantly, “She didn’t act as if she liked it.” 

“What did she do?” 

“Well, she screamed something about his 
business being hers when he got under. the 
thumb again of Lila, you understand. - Said 
she’d show him if he tried to get away with 
anything again.” 


T was out at last. In the airless little 

room, smelling of sweat and tobacco, 
Gold had reported dispassionately; but in 
the closeness the coroner saw somehow the 
distorted, jealous face of Gracie Fairchild as 
it had been in the theater that afternoon, 
heard the shrillness of her voice as she flung 
her het taunts to that other woman. Pres- 
ently the coroner began again. 

“What did Miss La Rue say?” 

Gold wiped his hands all over with his 
silk handkerchief, palms and backs, before 
replying. “She said she had a damn’ lot 
more on Gracie than Gracie ever had on her.” 

“Then what ?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? Why don’t you?” 

“Because I went out front.” 

“Where's that ?” 

“Out front. In front of the theater. On 
the sidewalk.” 

It developed that everyone had stolen 
away about that time, leaving the somber 
bowl of the auditorium and the lighted stage 
to Lila and Gracie and Dallas Kelrae. Some 
had gone to their dressing-rooms, waited a 
little to see if they would be called, then con- 
vinced that rehearsing would be off until 
evening, had flitted out of the stage door 
and away. Carson had left long before. 
The head electrician had stood patiently in 
the wings, and because it seemed suddenly 
indecent to linger listening, had followed 
Gold “out front,” where they chewed over 
the sordid, bitter morsels. 

“And so far as you know,” the coroner 
asked Gold at last, “Kelrae, his wife and 
Miss La Rue were the only people in the 
theater at last ?” 

After a single second Gold said thickly: 
“Ves,” 

“Did you see any of them leave?” 

“Yes, I saw La Rue. In fact, I got her 
a taxicab.” 

“What about the Kelraes?” 

“T saw Gracie get into her big car and 
drive away.” 

“But you didn’t see Kelrae?” 

“No.” 

“You didn’t go back into the theater?” 

“No.” 


OLD went out into what was—to him— 

the unusual sunlight of tena. mM. It had 
been a long night, and he needed a drink. 
He ducked into a cab giving the address 
of a place he knew where he could get one. 
His collar felt tight about his throat, and 
as his fingers fumbled to set it more com- 
fortably, something like satisfaction poured 
over his face. He had answered all the 
questions. But he had not told more than 
he had been asked to tell. He became rather 
proud of his rectitude. 


What Gold had not told was that the girl. 
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that solves the hair-removing 
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OW it has been discovered that the hair 
on one’s arms or legs can not only be 
removed completely, but coarse, bristly re- 
growth and enlarged pores be entirely over- 
come—and re-growth retarded indefinitely. 


As a result, cosmeticians are taking back 
everything they have ever said about 
hair removing and taking a new stand. It 
would seem that the hair-removing prob- 
lem has at last been solved, for women. 
The discovery comes from the labora- 
tory of the noted mid-western scientist, 
R. C. Lawry. Beauty writers are refer- 
ring to him as “The man who works 
miracles in ridding women of hair.” 


What It Is 


It is a preparation closely resembling a 
superiatively fine beauty clay in tex- 
ture. You spread it on. Then rinse it 
off with lukewarm water. That is all. 
Every vestige of hair rinses off with it. 





, Re-growth itself is slowed 
| 7 times; coarse re-growth 
banished forever and 
enlarged pores utterly 
avoided. 





Even by cunaieg one’s 
hand across the skin, ab- 
solutely NO STUBBLE 


can be felt this new way. 














The hair is gone so completely, that 
unlike after the razor, you can feel ab- 
solutely no stubble; no sign or indica- 
tion that hair had ever grown on that 
place even by running your hand across 
it! Your skin is as soft and free of hair 
as a child’s skin. AND—you are free of 
that hair indefinitely! 





The man who works miracles 
ridding women of hair 
R. C. Lawry, noted mid-western 
scientist who recently astonished 
the cosmetic world by proving 
hair can not only be removed 
completely, but Kept from 
growing back indefinitely. 


It goes without saying, of course, that 
NEET contains no caustic or any of the 
poisonous chemicals associated with old- 
time “depilatories.” 

Hospitals are now using it widely to 
remove hair before operations. 

Largely at the advice of beauty ex- 
perts, women are flocking to this new 
creation. It simplifies amazingly the 
whole hair-removing problem. It defi- 
nitely ends the stimulated hair growth 
thousands of women today are suffering 
from the razor. 

This discovery is compounded in the 
hair-removing preparation called Neer. 
A preparation on the American market 
some years, but recently radically 
changed in method of compounding to 
embody the Lawry discovery. 

After the first application, normal hair 
growth (reappearance of the hair) is 
slowed 7 times. 


On Sale at Stores or Use Coupon 


The preparation “Neet”’—embodying 
the complete Lawry discovery—is now 
on sale at all drug, department stores 
and beauty parlors. The usual price 
is $1.00. There is also a 60c size. 

Obtain at your drug, department 
store, or beauty parlor, or if you cannot 
be supplied, use the coupon below for 
supply by mail. The $1.00 The NEW 


size contains 3 times the 
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A CLEAN toilet is im- 
perative. Sani- Flush 
removes all stains, 
marks and incrusta- 
tions. It reaches down 
into the hidden, un- 
healthful trap and 
cleans that. It ban- 
ishes foul odors. And all so easily. 

Sani-Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
easily—leaves it glistening, spar- 
kling white. Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. Then flush. 
The job is finished. 

Sani-Flush is so convenient you 
will want to use it year ’round. It 
is perfectly harmless to plumbing. 
Always keep Sani-Flush handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 
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Georgia, agent of the show, might or might 
not have been in the theater all the time. 

“Whoever’s innocent wont get blamed,” he 
decided.” “Lila or Gracie or Duncan Berri- 
man—or Georgia—or any of ’em. And it’ll 
do ’em all good to stew a little, maybe. 
What’s more important is for me to figure 
whether I got a show or not, whether there’s 
any chance of opening.” 

To open: That was the question which 
whirled in. the minds of everyone the fol- 
lowing days, even the one upon which Dal- 
las Kelrae was buried near that farmhouse 
of his. No arrests had been made, no formal 
charge obtained against any person; but the 
peril of arraignment hung suspended above 
the company. At’ any moment there might 
be arrest—for murder. 

Could the play open? The tremendous 
publicity of the real tragedy in the theater 
gave apparent assurance that when the cur- 
tain went up on Kelrae’s last play, the house 
would be packed! But—on the other hand, 
it might be empty as a mausoleum harbor- 
ing a single ghost. No one could say in 
which way the public would react. 

It was Lila La Rue who finally decided for 
Gold. “Why not?” she demanded. “You’ve 
sunk a big investment. Maybe you have so 
much money you can afford to throw it 
away—” 

Gold was understood to make a gesture of 
fierce negation. 

“Well, then, let’s go ahead. You call in 
a play-doctor—get Abbott if you can—have 
him rewrite the last act as we settled, and—” 

“But nothing was settled!” the producer 
burst out. “That last afternoon, you know 
nothing was settled, Lila. And you know 
even better that Kelrae wouldn’t have made 
the changes you wanted.” 

Her eyes narrowed. A heart seemed to 
beat in her voice as she answered: “Oh, yes 
he would.” She said it firmly. “He would 
have rewritten exactly as I wanted. He was 
going to.” Her head went up proudly. Cer- 
tainty burned within her. 


OLD drew back, appalled. How did she 

know? How did Lila La Rue know so 
surely? When he had left the theater that 
dark, tragic afternoon, poor Kelrae had been 
fighting passionately for the act to be left 
as it was; he was immovable as granite 
against Lila’s changes. The last words Gold 
had heard were in the dramatist’s rich, angry 
voice: “I don’t care what you think, Lila! 
I don’t care if it does throw everything to 
Berriman. That’s life, by God! And no 
one’s going to say I tamper with honesty to 
build up your part!” 

But with Kelrae’s voice killed out of the 
world, Lila La Rue could manage Gold. She 
actually had his promise before he left that 
he would get the play-doctor and have the 
rewriting done. Gold left with a strange 
sense of disloyalty, as if he had broken faith 
with Dallas Kelrae. “Whatever Dallas was or 
wasn’t,” Gold brooded, “he was an artist.” 

The play-doctor, curious by-product and 
great necessity of Broadway, was called in 
accordingly; and tearing into the living 
sinews of the play, he introduced the sham 
glitter of sensation. Every critic on Man- 
hattan could have told just where Kelrae’s 
writing left off and the fixer’s began. 

But Lila La Rue was satisfied. The last 
act was now all hers. Her velvet voice 
caressed the dishonest situations and dialogue 
at the rehearsals, and even Gold finally fig- 
ured that the last curtain would come down 
on a riot. 

What Duncan Berriman thought, no one 
knew. Before its revision Kelrae’s work 
would have given Berriman his big chance. 
He had waited ten seasons on Broadway for 
a part like that, sometimes sick with fear 
that his opportunity to “show ’em” would 
not come before the years had taken away 
his right to be the best dramatic leading 
man in the show business. That last fatal 
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afternoon he had stood almost praying that 
Kelrae would not consent to rewrite. 

The advance ticket-sale was large. Spec- 
ulation as to the murderer of the playwright, 
and the motive, filled the papers; might he 
—or she—be upon the stage repeating Kel- 
rae’s last lines? Then there were paragraphs 
in approval, and others in condemnation, 
of the premiére, especially as it was to take 
place in the theater where the dramatist had 
been shot. 


L™ LA RUE was in an impenetrable 
mood. Her costumes had been deliv- 
ered and acknowledged perfect even by the 
company ingénue, which speaks for their in- 
disputable beauty. Lila, often called “the 
best-dressed actress,” had never had such a 
wardrobe; it was almost as though with the 
richness of brocades and softest furs she 
found the outward symbols to deck her tri- 
umph over the dead. She had won over 
Kelrae; she was magnificently alive in her 
tinsel world as he lay still, and those last 
thoughts of his in the manuscript of his play 
had been turned topsy-turvy for her sake. 

Yes, Lila was triumphant; and a trium- 
phant woman is dangerous—to herself. Lila 
La Rue could not help boasting of her vic- 
tory. It was not enough that she had her 
way in all things. She must have admira- 
tion for getting it besides. And so she said, 
“Of course Dallas would have rewritten just 
as I wanted,” and “Dallas would always do 
as I wished,” and finally, “The last thing he 
said to me was that nothing mattered except 
to make me happy.” And because she was 
a woman whose body was a white flame as 
well as an actress, she could not resist add- 
ing: “I was the only one Dallas ever loved. 
He came to know it before he died.” 

She dropped these things like smooth 
stones into the turgid stream of Broadway, 
where they were caught and tossed back and 
forth in the theaters and the night-clubs, on 
the corners, in the Lambs and the Friars. 
It was inevitable that one should hit where 
it was not intended, and so the very day 
before the premiére Lila La Rue was sum- 
moned to “headquarters.” 

She swept in, a beautiful, sure lady. A 
man, evidently a taxicab driver, stood nerv- 
ously beside the desk of a police captain—of 
a captain, that is, of that special squad of 
police investigators of murder called the 
homicide squad. A man in plain clothes 
stood beside the taxi-driver; it was the de- 
tective who had brought him in. There was 
another man in plain clothes—better clothes. 
Lila remembered him as an assistant to the 
prosecuting attorney. A police inspector also 
was present; but it was the captain who par- 
ticularly affected Lila. At sight of him, 


. something happened to her sureness, even to 


her beauty. She recaptured her aplomb 
abruptly; but in that second she knew she 
had lost the sympathy of her audience for 
the first time since her name had blazed in 
electrics. Perhaps it was easier to keep a 
whole theater of people with her than this 
little group of police. 

“You know this driver?” the captain asked. 

“Hardly,” she answered haughtily. But 
her lips were strangely dry. 

“He’s driven you, hasn’t he?” 

“Possibly.” 

The captain leaned forward suddenly, his 
small eyes boring into hers. “Didn’t he drive 
you and Kelrae back to the theater the night 
of the murder?” 

For a moment she was quiet. 
beautiful head went back bravely. 
if he did?” she demanded defiantly. 

“Up to now, it was supposed you didn’t 
see Kelrae after that afternoon rehearsal,” 
the captain reminded her. “Why haven't 
you said you came back to the evening re- 
hearsal together?” 

She shot him a look of victory. “No one 
asked,” she said; and something like a smile 
played about her satin lips. 


Then Lila’s 
“What 


ef 
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The driver shifted uneasily. “C’n I go 
now ?” he whined. The officer turned to him. 

“Yes, go on,” the officer said; he knew 
where to get the fellow again if necessary. 

The captain turned his attention again 
to the actress. “I want you to tell me,” 
he said, and there was no doubt that he 
meant it. “Tell me how you happened to 
see Kelrae again, what you did, what hap- 
pened.” And as she hesitated, he added: 
“I'd advise you to answer.” 

A thousand thoughts whirled in her head. 
How much did these men know? Where 
should she begin? How should she talk— 
coldly, in a temper, with tears? 

“Well?” his voice prompted her sternly, 
and that sternness gave her the cue. She 
broke down in an avalanche of weeping. 
She sobbed. She knew she was more than 
beautiful in such abandon, and a beautiful 
woman has an advantage. She wept on and 
on. But presently it occurred to her she 
couldn’t do this much longer if she was not 
told to stop. She looked at the captain from 
wide, wet eyes. And he was scratching busily 
with a pen at his desk! 

She sobbed twice as she tried to decide 
what to do next. In all her life Lila La Rue 
had never worked so hard. So, “Forgive 
me,” she said in that marvelous voice. “I’m 
better now. I'll tell you.” She knew now 
tears were vain. Her part called for frank- 
ness—or its appearance; and she was one 
of the best actresses on the American stage. 

“After the disagreeable things that hap- 
pened at the theater that afternoon,” she 
began steadily, “I went home. I was dis- 
trait. My maid was bathing my temples 
with cologne. My special kind of cologne,” 
she added; and the man interrupted her 
shortly: “Go on.” 

“The telephone rang. It was Dallas.” She 
saw his sprung attention at that. She told 
herself this was the right line. Pretend to be 
frank. “He wanted to come up. He was 
downstairs in the hotel lobby. So I said he 
could. You see,” she said gravely, “Dallas 
and I were fond of each other.” She paused 
and then went on evenly as before: “That 
was the reason I thought he should be told.” 

“Told what?” 

“About Gracie Fairchild.” 

“His wife, you mean?” 

“Ves.” 

The captain patted his right hand with his 
left complacently. “Now we're. getting some 
place,” he said agreeably. “I remember that 
fellow Gold saying you shouted to her at 
rehearsal that you had something on her. 
So her husband came to find out what it 
was, did he? Well, what did you tell him?” 

“I told him that Gracie was living with 
Monty Lammer.” 

“Lammer? The chap that runs that night- 
club?” 

“Ves,” 

A look of genuine interest overspread the 
officer’s face. “I'd like to know,” he said, 
“Td like very much to know why you told. 
I’ve always thought women weren’t regular 
people, and if you told Dallas Kelrae that 
point-blank about his wife, I’d be positive 
they weren't.” 


HEN Lila La Rue went white. She forgot 

the part she had chosen to play there 
in the stuffy little room, forgot that her 
liberty, perhaps her life, depended on keep- 
ing her head. She was racked with a furi- 
ous anger that surged back and swirled like 
a storm over her, setting her to trembling as 
she cried: “What do you know about being 
regular? That little vamp had Dallas so 
he’d do anything she said: He was ready to 
give in to her about not changing my last 
act. He’d have let it stand because he was 
afraid if he gave in she’d accuse him of lov- 
ing me again. Dallas was. stubborn, God 
knows, about his stuff. But I could have 
handled him—if it hadn’t been for Gracie!” 
She was sobbing wildly now, the first real 
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tears of anger or anything else she had shed 
in many years. “I said I’d show her up, 
and I did!” she screamed at last. The room 
seemed echoing with her hate. 

The officer cut in quickly: “Go on.” 

She looked up then a little blankly. 
“Then we went to the theater,” she said. 
The storm was departing from her, like rain 
slackening after a wind. “It was time for the 
evening rehearsal,” she went on dully. Al- 
ready she was wondering what harm that 
outburst could do her. She could hardly re- 
member what she had said. She was terri- 
fied now. “Act! Act, Lila! You'll never 
have a better chance!” 

She began taking off her glove and then 
remembered she had just put it on. She 
pretended to be annoyed at the clasp. Had 
he noticed? Her voice, long trained, re- 
sponded gallantly to her will. She found 
herself listening intensely to its sound so that 
she could judge if it was steady. “We went 
into the stage entrance,” she heard herself 
say. “Then I went up to my dressing-room. 
I don’t know where he went.” 

There was a minute’s pause. Then the 
inspector asked: “If he went down to the 
auditorium and some one had shot him 
there—” He waited, then repeated: ““—shot 
him in the empty house, wouldn’t you have 
heard the gun if you were in your dressing- 
room like you say?” 

It was the old Lila who looked up at 
this man, sure of herself, beautiful. 

“Why, no,” she said politely. “No, I don’t 
think I could have heard a shot. My dress- 
ing-room is on the second-tier; and anyway, 
you see, the steel curtain was down.” 

The inspector nodded: slowly. “I see.- I 
see.” He seemed casting about for something 
else to say; the captain found nothing either, 
and fell to patting his hand again. 

She rose, a triumphant lady, a splendid 
actress. Through her went the giddy thought 
that she could always make men believe her. 
She was walking to the door now, a little 
drunk with success and relief. At the 
threshold she paused. 

“This is not,” said Lila La Rue distinctly, 
pleasantly, “the best preparation for an open- 
ing. My nerves can’t stand much more. I 
must give a good performance tomorrow 
night. I owe that to Dallas Kelrae.” The 
door was open now. She looked back. 
“Oh,” she said charmingly, “are you coming? 
T’d be glad to leave a couple of passes at 
the box-office for you.” 

She was gone.. The men began talking 
among themselves. What sort of people were 
these who lived—and died—in the theater? 
Not one with whom they had talked seemed 
to be concerned with anything but the show; 
their world centered in their individual be- 
ings; their only thought was the “perform- 
ance.” Whoever carried the evil secret of 
Kelrae’s death could float over the murky 
deed of the dramatist’s undoing if it would 
carry to the bank of a “success.” 

“And I’ve heard this Kelrae was all right, 
what they call a real artist,” the assistant to 
the prosecutor brooded. Then he drew a pad 
toward him and wrote upon it. 

He was sure he had the secret; and being 
sure, he could afford to wait. 


HE theater was packed. The audience 

assembled for that first night with the 
excited feeling it was part of the show. 
Those near the tenth row, where—as every- 
one knew—Kelrae’s body had been found, 
felt stimulated. The women in their shining 
low frocks moved their white shoulders with 
too much laughter; the men bantered more 
than usual. The regular first-nighters came 
in, conscious, as always, that they were be- 
ing pointed out: the fictionist with her black 
hair like a velvet cap, the famous editor who 
would rather be known as the town’s Beau 
Brummel; the town’s Beau Brummel, who 
would have given his Bond Street smart- 
ness to be a famous editor. All the critics 


were there; even some of the second-string 
dramatic reporters were seen talking in brisk 
little groups in the lobby, hopeful they would 
be taken as important. 

There was a taut suspense, both in front 
and behind the footlights: Though it was 
cool, programs fluttered out of pure nervous- 
ness into fans. Lila La Rue swore softly at 
her maid; the ingénue smudged her mascara. 
Gold wiped and rewiped his fat hands. Dun- 
can Berriman was in a tight silence, impene- 
trable even to his dresser. Despite the crime 
that had tossed the company, and indeed all 
Broadway, into a ferment, this opening 
would be like all others to Berriman after 
all: without a chance for himself, without 
hope of more than a mention by the critics. 
He hoped fiercely none would again call him 
“adequate,” that safe adjective which actors 
abhor above all others. 

Of all the hundreds of people in the play- 
house only one -was remembering Dallas 
Kelrae with tears. 

That was the girl Georgia, sitting alone 
and stricken in the last row, shivering in the 
coat she held tightly about her. When the 
orchestra smashed into its finale, the house 
lights dimmed and the curtain went up, it 
was desecration to this girl, who of them all 
had loved Dallas. 

He had been to her a sullen, silent god, and 
she had worshiped him the more for his 
silence to her. For all she knew, he had 
never known of her existence except as a 
machine through which flowed the necessary 
publicity oil to the press. She had been 
agent for four of his plays, stealing in time 
after time to watch him direct, his white, 
nervous face.in-torment as the players hag- 


gled. She had-known of the festering bruise 


given him by Lila La Rue’s betrayal. She 
knew the taunting hurt of Gracie Fairchild. 
On that last afternoon she had seen him 
standing between those two women, strug- 
gling to maintain the ideal of his artistry, to 
keep it pure .of the contamination with which 
two jealous women sought to pollute it, each 
for her own end. .... 

The curtain fell on the first act before she 
knew the act had begun. 


HE was growing colder. Life seemed 

bleak, lonely. “He was the only great 
artist I shall ever know,” she kept thinking 
over and over. The thought made her future 
bereft. Why do people like Dallas Kelrae 
come into the world to be hurt by it? And 
she would have given her life to keep him 
from being hurt. 

The second curtain came down on a burst 
of applause. She stirred slightly. Lila La 
Rue was taking her calls, beautiful and sure. 
Now she was holding out her white arms for 
the blood-red roses handed across the foot- 
lights. Duncan Berriman gave them to her 
with a little bow. She detached one and pre- 
sented it to him like a reward—a reward 
for what? 

Had Dallas ever known about Gracie? 
Would the knowledge have shattered belief in 
love’s fidelity a second time? Would he have 
gone, so stricken and hurt that he wished to 
hurt in his turf, as he had after learning of 
Lila’s unfaithfulness? “Oh, it’s better, bet- 
ter,” the girl Georgia told herself intensely, 
“better that he should die before he learned 
that a second time.” 

Out of the strange combination of her sor- 
row and her contentment that he had been 
saved from cruel knowledge, a sudden 
thought took possession of her. “After all, 
he couldn’t hold the women he loved. But 
he could hold something greater: his faith 
in his work.” And even as the words formed 
in her mind, she realized they had taken 
even that from him in the end. 

The dialogue that poured now from the 
stage was not Dallas Kelrae’s. She heard 
Lila’s voice, magnificent and clear, saying, 

“Oh, forgive me, my husband, forgive 
me! I have been wrong, I know. But it 
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isn’t what you think. This man” (she 
pointed dramatically at the heavy) “crept 
into my room uninvited. He came perhaps 
to steal me, his friend’s wife, but he did 
not reckon with that wife! I should have 
protected my honor and yours to the last 
breath in my body!” 

Why, they had made Kelrae’s tragedy into 
a comedy! The strained, stagy dialogue 
swept Lila La Rue along with its fake pas- 
sion, throwing her at last into a climax of 
tears on the divan, from which she rose at 
last, forgiven and breathing quickly, to be 
kissed nobly on the brow by her unnat- 
urally credulous husband. The curtain fell 
on the reconciliation. 


C, oRciA heard murmurs in the lobby as 
the audience flowed slowly out. “These 
stage husbands are the bunk,” some one said, 
and laughed. “Kelrae must have lost his 
grip,” another, unknowing of play-doctors, 
contributed. She saw one critic raise his eye- 
brows at another and hurry away. Then she 
saw the police captain who had questioned 
them all variously. He looked as if he had 
been to tremendous bother over something 
that didn’t, after all, matter. 

The play had not gone over. Gold was 
crestfallen and somber. And Georgia knew, 
knew as if she saw her, that Lilia La Rue 
was storming in her dressing-room by this 
time, blaming everyone, scolding, trying to 
cast the blame for the palpable flop at every- 
one’s head except her own. Grimly the girl 
Georgia walked to her apartment. 

Now they would be ready to admit Kelrae 
had been right about his last act. Now they 
would know they had been fools to tamper 
with the work of one who knew. Of one 
who knew! 

Other thoughts went careening through 
her, thoughts that were bitter and cruel. All 
night they kept her company, and very early 
in the morning she was at headquarters, de- 
manding the captain of the murder squad. 

She was taken to him at once, for her 
words, “I’ve come about the Kelrae murder,” 
were framed by lips so white her importance 
there was manifest. 

Before the blue-uniformed man she spoke 
quickly, like a little girl repeating a lesson. 
“IT know what happened. I can set every- 
thing straight. It’s all so clear—Lila and 
Gracie and Dallas. Even Berriman.” 

The captain motioned, for her to go on. 
She seemed not to see but to be living 
for him Dallas Kelrae’s last hours. “You 
were there last night,” she said quickly. 
“You know how that last act ended. The 
play-doctor wrote into it all the time-hon- 
ored sentimental trash no one ever believes. 
You know he wrote the scene for Lila and 
let her be the eternally ‘good woman’ just 
so she could rant. 

“But that isn’t the way Dallas wanted 
it. He knew!” There was unutterable pride 
in the girl’s voice as she said again, “He 
knew! He knew that people don’t do that. 
Listen. I'll tell you how he had it. When 
he found out that the wife in the play loved 
another man, he wrote: ‘The gift of your- 
self is yours to do with as you choose.’ 
You see, I know the speeches! He wrote: 
‘If a man loves a woman, if a husband loves 
his wife, he’ll not stand in the way of her 
happiness. Love makes a man brave if he 
has it, and a coward when he hasn’t. But 
if he loves a woman enough, he’ll get out 
of her way when she doesn’t want him—even 
if he has to kill himself to do it!’” 

The captain leaned forward. “Go on. 
Then what?” 

Her voice was lifeless as she said: “Then 
Dallas had the husband shoot himself so 
that the wife could be free.” 

The walls of the narrow room seemed to 
Georgia pressing about her with the pressure 
of Dallas Kelrae’s own broken spirit, ex- 
plained and understood at last. The officer 
said musingly after a moment: “So you think 
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Tooth paste takes your 
youngsters to the ballgame ses" i= eae = 
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How come, you ask? Do a little arithmetic with us 
and find out. The average dentifrice costs you 50c. 
You use about a tube a month, Twelve times fift; 
equals six dollars, the yearly cost. Listerine Too 

Paste costs 25c (the large tube). Twelve times 


annual saving. Spend it as you please. 
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(Compare this dentifrice to any. 
The results will convince you. 


When you try Listerine Tooth Paste we ask you 
to note the following: 

How white and gleaming it makes teeth after a 
few brushings. 

How swiftly it sweeps tartar from the gum line— 
yet how gently. 

How delightfully clean and stimulated your en- 
tire mouth feels when brushing is over. 

We spent fifty years studying tooth and mouth 
troubles, and in Listerine Tooth Paste we have a 


dentifrice of which we are proud. Compare its 
results with those of any dentifrice you have used 
before. Don’t buy unless you feel that Listerine 
Tooth Paste performs the tooth brushing task more 
efficiently. 

The price of 25c, of course, is possible only be- 
cause of our advanced manufacturing methods and 
mass production. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
uf Az 
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The start of many 
serious ills... 





Many of us are 


constantly risking the 
priceless gift of 
health because of 
faulty intestinal hy- 


giene. Not that we 
neglect the matter! 
Indeed, no. As soon as we feel the 
headache, the tired digestion, the fa- 
tigue that so often warn us of intes- 
tinal toxicity, we take a cathartic— 
and consider the matter settled. 


It is not. A drastic cathartic may 
bring temporary relief. But it also fre- 
quently shocks the system, and too 
often tends to cause undesirable habits. 
And meanwhile intestinal toxicity con- 
tinues its work—spreading poisons to 
all parts of the system, stealing away 
strength and vitality, often laying the 
foundation for serious ills to follow. 


That is why an ever-increasing num- 
ber of people are turning to natural 
means in their efforts to combat intes- 
tinal toxicity. A balanced diet (with 
green vegetables and roughage reduc- 
ing the amount of proteins )—exercise 
in fresh air—plenty of water—work 
wonders. 


Eno—health 
precaution—will 
cost you less 
than 3c a day 


When you get up, 
simply take a glass 
of water and add a 
generous teaspoonful 
of Eno. Taking this 
sparkling, delightful 
saline regularly will 
_ to keep you fit 
and eager through 
the hardest dav. 
For a business 
headache, nothing is 
better than a glass 
of Eno. You can 
get it at the better 
soda fountains 
everywhere, 








INTESTINAL 
TOXICITY 





As an added precaution, ENo, taken 
regularly, often gives just the extra 
assistance needed to keep one fit. 

For ENo is so unlike the ordinary 
bitter “salts” —so pleasing in taste— 
so gentle, yet thorough, in action that 
it never leaves you “all dragged out’’! 
It simply flushes and cleanses the intes- 


tinal tract and speeds up normal action. | 


It does not gripe nor disturb the day’s 
routine. 

Try Eno for a week—regularly 
morning or evening. You'll give it a 
regular place on your bathroom shelf 
when you have once experienced the 
keen, clear-eyed health that is possible 
to those free from the absorption of 
intestinal toxins. 

This famous effervescent saline is 
available at all druggists at 75c and 
$1.25 a bottle. Prepared only by J. C. 
Eno, Ltd., London, England. Sales 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Inc., Belmont Building, Madison 
Avenue at 34th Street, New York. 
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he. did it himself—after Lila La Rue threw 
in his face the truth about his wife. He 
Hg have loved that little Gracie person a 
ot.” 

The girl Georgia looked at him.. “Yes,” 
she admitted slowly, “he loved her; but he 
loved his: work more. He was great because 
he put on the stage what was real to himself. 
He had written in his play the part of the 
husband who killed himself—who had to kill 
himself—when he found he was in the way 
of his wife whom he loved. 

“They told Dallas that was bunk—a man 
wouldn’t do that. Dallas replied that a 
man would—he would; and he forced them 
to play the part that way. Then—he found 
himself in that situation, caught by it, 
trapped by it; and he had to play his part 
as he’d made them play it. There was noth- 
ing else left for Dallas Kelrae to do.” 

The officer waited until he was sure she 
would volunteer no more; then he roused 
himself suddenly. “You feel sure of that?” 

“IT know it!” 

“Then you know how the gun—the prop 
gun—got back where it belonged after Kelrae 
used it ?” 

“Duncan Berriman brought it back. I saw 
him pick it up.” 

“Why would he do it?” 

“He found it right after, and—perhaps he 
thought Lila knew more about Dallas’ death 
than she did. I believe he put it back for 
her sake.” She paused, and went ahead 
firmly: “No one was doing any thinking 
right then. Berriman could have rubbed off 
what he supposed were her fingerprints. . . . . 


| If he realized later it was suicide, he didn’t 





dare tell what he’d done. .... But that 
didn’t help poor Berriman.” 

“Help him? How would he figure it 
would help him?” 

“He didn’t figure; he just did it with an 
idea he was helping Lila—so that she would 
want to do something for him and leave him 
a big and important part in the play.” 

“A man wouldn’t figure that—or do it 
without figuring—so quick!” the officer 
objected. 

“He would in the theater. You see noth- 
ing matters there but the importance of 
your own part, your own success.” 


HE officer proceeded with formal in- 

quiry, but his mind was satisfied. This 
girl’s evidence that Berriman had removed 
and restored to place the prop gun lifted the 
last obstacle to the truth—Kelrae had killed 
himself. 

Why? Because, in this strange world of 
his, where reality and make-believe continu- 
ally were inextricably mixed, Dallas Kelrae 
had been trapped in an act of his own mak- 
ing? Or was it something else never quite 
to be known which lay between him and the 
wisp of a girl—a nobody—whom he had 
married in his hour of greatness and whom 
he had not been able to hold? 

The captain was too old to expect ever to 
uncover a complete motive; to be certain 
that Kelrae had killed himself, was enough. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me,” the captain said 
to Georgia at last, “that you belong where 
you are. I don’t think you'd die to be 
dramatic.” 

“No; but you see I’m not a success. If 
I told you I loved Dallas Kelrae more than 
Lila and much more than Gracie or anyone, 
and yet that I’m taking a train—as soon as 
I can—for the West to marry a boy out 
there, what would you say?” 

“I'd say, I'll help you get away quick. 
There'll be little more about this. You can 
go tomorrow—probably—and good luck!” 

But as she closed the door after her, he 
remembered the look in her eyes as she left, 
and he said to himself: “She wont go, 
though. She’s fascinated, just like they all 
are.” 

And he made an entry in his book of the 
report of the Kelrae “murder,” and closed :t. 
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Gillette must do a different job for you each day 


—with a blade which does all of them superbly 


f ipe weather may be fair or foul, warm or 
freezing; the water may be hot or cold, 
hard or soft; your digestion, too, affects the 
comfort of your shave; so do your nerves 
—how well you slept, and. how long you 
lather. 


There are at least forty different reasons why 
your Gillette Blade never gets precisely the same 
kind of shaving job to do twice. 


There is just one reason why you can always 
get a smooth, clean, comfortable shave under 
any conditions—the invincible, even-tempered 
smoothness of the Gillette Blade —the one con- 
stant thing about your daily shave. 


Gillette could safely make this statement in the 





To be sure of a smooth, com- 
fortable shave under any condi- 
tions, slip a fresh Gillette Blade 
in your razor. 





beginning when the daily output of blades was 
less than a hundred. We can make it now with 
far greater positiveness, when over two million 
perfectly honed and delicately stropped Gillette 
Blades leave the plant every day. For these blades 
are made by delicate machines adjusted to one 
ten-thousandth of an inch. Human skill could 
never hope for such accuracy. The blades receive 
most rigid inspection at every step. To make this 
possible, four out of every nine employees are 
skilled inspectors who actually receive a bonus 
for every blade they discard. 


When you slip your fresh Gillette Blade into 
your razor tomorrow morning, remember that it 
has a different job to do each day—and does it 


with comfortable smoothness. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A 


Gillette 
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92,000,000 miles away. He is Dr. Sun. And 
the one great medicine that he sends is sun- 
light. On bright, sunny days his free dispen- 
sary is open to everybody, everywhere. But in 
northern latitudes, his treatments—generous 
apphcations of ultra-violet rays—are most 
successful during the summer months. 
7 PA 

Sunlight is the finest tonic and health- 
builder in the world. It works its 
cures, mysteriously, through the skin. 
In sunshine there is a wonderful heal- 
ing power—the ultra-violet rays. 
These rays are most effective from 
April to November and are particu- 
larly strong from June to the end of 
September. 


Ultra-violet rays do not penetrate 
ordinary window glass, or clothing 
except the very lightest in color and 
weight. Nor do they penetrate, to 
any great extent, smoky and dust- 
laden atmosphere. For those who can 
put on bathing suits and enjoy the 
sunshine at a Soh on ocean, lake, 
or river, the problem of getting suff- 
cient ultra-violet radiation is solved. 
But others, too, may receive the 
benefits of the sun's rays by using 
ingenuity. At some time during the 
day the sunshine usually pours into 
some room in the home where one 
may lie without clothing in its unobstructed 
light. A canvas tent without a top, in the yard 
or on the roof or open porch, will serve. 


Sun baths, taken regularly, increase the red 
corpuscles of the blood in great numbers. The 
supply of calcium, iron and phosphorus in the 
blood is augmented. Many physical disturb- 
ances partially due to sunlight starvation— 
notably rickets and anemia—can be relieved by 
daily sun baths. Certain skin diseases can be 
healed more rapidly when treated by the sun’s 
rays. Sun baths are a valuable tonic for the 
organs of the body. The ultra-violet rays kill 
bacteria and germs. 


Dr. Sun’s best office hours are in the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon. At mid-day his treat- 
ment is more likely to scorch than to heal. 
Even at the best hours, over-exposure does more 
harm than good. It is a mistake to try to get 
tanned too rapidly. Excessive exposure, espe- 
cially on parts of the body not accustomed to 
direct rays of the sun, may cause not only painful 
burns but also serious skin trouble. Exposure 
should be gradually increased from day to day. 
So essential is sunlight to the body that science 
sought and has found a way to manufacture 
ultra-violet rays that may be used helpfully in 
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the winter and on days at other times of the 
year when the sun's rays are weak. But great 
care should be exercised. Artificial sunlight 
treatments may be extremely harmful if given 
by anyone not familiar with their power. 


In praising the value of natural sunlight, one 
eminent physician says, “When we have added 
together all the healing virtues of the Finsen 
light and Radium and the Roentgen Rays, and 
all the uses of heat rays and electrical waves in 
the care of atrophied or unused muscles—when 
every particular form of radiation has been 
tried and exploited to the uttermost—the value 
of natural sunlight upon us, whether as thera- 
peutic in certain forms of disease, or as hygienic 
and prophylactic, outweighs all these other 
things as the Atlantic outweighs the contents 
of the Olympic swimming pool.” 

Plan, definitely, to store up health. Get your 
share of the ultra-violet rays in summer, while 
they are at their best. A booklet, “Sunlight, 
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the Health-Giver,” tells of many benefits to be ...3) 


derived from the sun’s rays. It will be mailed 
free upon request to the Booklet Department, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, One 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Send for it. 
Haley Fiske, President. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


© i020 w. 1.1.00. 
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Newest of Smart Gifts . . . for the Girl Graduate, the Bride, 
the Bridesmaid, the Birthday . . . distinguished, dainty, femi- 
nine... Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar, Smith ’28 join Park 
Avenue debutantes in acclaiming these gloriously colorful 
Kodaks the loveliest gift creations seen in years. 


WAGGER. ... aristocratic... modernity 
atits best...those are words to describe 
what is probably the most momentous addi- 
tion of the season to the correct ensemble. 


It is only natural that these new Kodaks, 
incomparably beautiful in color and design, 
should havecaught the fancy of young wom- 
en especially. Pre-showings at the leading 
women’s colleges and at establishments pat- 
ronized by New York’s elite juniors demon- 
strate beyond question that Vanity Kodaks 
are an important contribution to the mode. 


They are an utterly new version of the 
Kodak. They have, too, that subtle virtue of 
- being in the latest mode andat the same time 


being distinctly 
individual. 


Notice particu- 
larly the fasci- 
nating cases of 
Vanity Kodaks. The 
design was created 
by one of America’s 
leading artists who 
hascontrived togive 
the case an intrinsic 
beauty of its own. 


Vanity Kodaks come 
in five lovely colors 
to harmonize with 
one’s custume 
Even beforeonesnapsa picture,one carries 
anewand intriguing detail of costume acces- 


sory exquisitely in key with the current 
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KODAKS 


trend toward color and novelty. Asa gift,the 
Vanity Kodak possesses a delightful fresh- 
ness of appeal. The smart girl graduate of 
cosmopolitan taste welcomes it as a rare 
combination of utility and sophistication. 


The super-chic bride earns the undying 
gratitude of her bridesmaids with such a 
token as this, and if she herself finds one of 
them among her gifts she will yield at once 


to the alluring thought of carrying it on 


the honeymoon. 


But whocould blame any up-to-date wom- 
an for succumbing to the charm of these 
superlative creations...whocould blame her 
for a hint or two just before her birthday? 


Visit your dealer at once and see these 
new Kodaks of transcendent smartness. On 
sale June Ist, in five colors... Redbreast 
. .« Bluebird . . . Cockatoo... Sea Gull... 
Jenny Wren. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. 
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